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Art.I.—WNarrative of the Voyages and Services of the Nemesis, from 
1840 t0 1843, and of the combined Naval and Military Operations in 
China; comprising a complete account of the Colony of Honk Kong 
and remarks on the character and habits of the Chinese. From 
Notes of Commander W. H. Hatt, R.N.; with personal obser- 
vations, by W. D. Bernarp, Esq., A. M., Oxon. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Henry Colburn. 1844. 


THE curiosity of Europeans with regard to everything connected 
with the Chinese Empire was destined, until a very late period, to 
remain unsatisfied. It was not till the year 1839, that by the obvi- 
ous approach of hostilities, an opening appeared to be at length 
offered, by which much additional information on so curious and in- 
teresting a subject might be obtained; and the extraordinary rapid- 
ity and success with which the subsequent operations were conducted, 
added not a little to the facilities afforded to those who had been in- 
duced by motives of interest, Jove of adventure, or desire of informa- 
tion, to visit and make personal observations in a country, the previous 
means of access to which had been ‘so limited, and of which sv little 
was consequently known. 

Among such enterprising persons was W. D. Bernard, Esq., A. M.,, 
Oxon; whose object in the expedition is given by himself as fol!ows : 
“The author had long taken a deep interest in all that conccined 
ouf relations with China; and with a view to study personally the 
character of the people, and to obtain accurate information, by obser- 
vation on the spot, he paid a lengthened visit to that country in 


1842.” It was here that he fell in with the Nemesis, which he ac- 
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companied throughout the war, and had in the course of the ensuing 
year ample opportunities of performing the object of his expedition. 

The result of his personal observations, and also those of Captain 
Hall of the Nemesis, appear in the volumes, the title of which is at 
the head of this article, and we have on the whole derived much 
pleasure from the perusal of them. 

Regarded solely as a literary production, the work is doubtless 
open to objections; the matter might be considerably condensed, and 
the style in some respects improved; but to form our estimate of 
such a work by the rules by which we approve or condemn poems or 
novels, would be an injustice to the author, and an ungrateful re- 
turn for much valuable information, for a manly and spirited account 
of events in which all feel an interest, and for much new light 
on subjects which have hitherto been involved in the deepest obscu- 
rity. 

We shall be performing a task at once more agreeable to ourselves, 
and we doubt not acceptable to the public, if, instead of subjecting 
the work to a severe literary ordeal, we endeavour to give an abstract, 
necessarily short and imperfect, of some part of its contents, which 
may, we trust, prove a recommendation of it to the very numerous 
class, who, from various motives, feel a deep and natural interest in 
the subject to which it relates. 

In speaking of events of so very recent occurrence, the main features 
of which must be fresh in the memory of almost all our readers, it would 
be superfluous to attempt anything like a detailed account of the origi- 
nal causes, and early events, of the war in which the Nemesis bore so 
conspicuous a part. It will be sufficient therefore to remind them, 
that, in the year 1839, the British Nation in general were astounded 
by the sudden and unexpected imprisonment of Captain Elliot, Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, and the other British residents in China,— 
that the bills given by that minister to the merchants, for the car- 
goes of opium, a measure to which he was compelled by Commis- 
sioner Lin, were dishonoured by the Home Government,—and that 
with a view to obtain compensation to the individuals thus ruined, and 
also to place on a new and improved footing our commercial relations 
with the Celestial Empire, all attempts at negociation having failed, 
hostilities were at once commeneed. With regard tu the early part 
of the war which followed, we have at present no concern, but will 
proceed at once to trace the voyage and services of the Steamer in 
question. 

Several armed iron steamers were prepared for the service, among 
which was the Nemesis. That vessel, though commanded by officers 
of the Royal Navy, was not, strictly speaking, a man-of-war ; a cir- 
cumstance which added considerably to the interest already excited 
by the mystery with which she was in every way surrounded. The 
first iron steamer, constructed on entirely new principles, and her 
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destination a profound secret, the most extraordinary and contradic- 
tory surmises respecting her were formed; and curiosity was raised 
to the highest, to see how so bold and novel an experiment would 
succeed. A few words on her general structure may not be unin- 
teresting. 

Of 700 tons burden, 120 horse power, and 184 feet in iength, her 
draught of water was but six feet. The principal difficulties with 
which she had to contend arose in the first place from the unavoid- 
able absence of any fixed keel, and in the next from the influence 
exercised on the compass by so large a quantity of iron. The first of 
these disadvantages was in some measure obviated by an ingenious 
contrivance, by which two moveable keels were formed, capable of 
being raised or lowered at pleasure to the depth of five feet below the 
water ; but the Jatter was less easy to remedy, and indeed was never 
entirely overcome. ‘The rudder was also constructed on a new 
method to suit the peculiarities of her structure, and the whole 
vessel ‘ was divided into seven water-tight compartments by means of 
iron bulkheads,” a contrivance, the utility of which was afterwards 
made fully apparent, as in the event of a leak in any one of those 
sections the remainder were not in any manner affected by it. 

Everything being at length completed, and the command taken by 
Captain Hall, R.N., the Nemesis left Liverpool, where she had been 
built, on her way to Portsmouth. On the second night of her depar- 
ture she struck ona rock off the coast of Cornwall, and narrowly 
escaped from destruction ; a serious leak was sprung, but she was 
conveyed without much difficulty into Mount’s Bay, where an iron 
pump being procured, the water shipped was pumped out, and she 
proceeded without further accident to Portsmouth. ‘Two facts were 
made more particularly apparent by this occurrence. The first was 
the efficacy of the invention of dividing her into distinct compart- 
ments ; as, had she been of ordinary build in that respect, it would 
have been difficult to keep her afloat. The other was the necessity 
of making some improvement in the compass, as the accident was 
mainly attributed to her deficiency in that respect. 

The time, however, was pressing, and beyond the repair of the 
mischief actually done, no steps were taken at the time for the pre- 
vention of such occurrences for the future, and on the 28th of March, 
1840, the Nemesis for the last time left the English coast and pro~« 
ceeded on her voyage, the place of her destination being still a pro- 
found secret. 

There were not wanting many by whom the new and mysteiious 
vessel was regarded with nofavourable aspect; as Mr. Bernard ob- 
serves, “the wooden walls of England had, in fact, been so long 
identified with her proudest recollections, and had constituted for so 
many centuries her national boast, that itseemed almost an unnationa! 
innovation to build them of iron.” 
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It should create neither surprise nor neglect that prejudices so 
natural, and characteristic of our countrymen, should require for 
their removal more practical and convincing proofs of their fallacy 
than scientific demonstration or plausible theories. Happily such 
proofs have since been most amply furnished, but we must not anti- 
cipate. 

Once fairly off, the monotony of a sea voyage was in a great 
measure relieved by the novel experiment, almost daily made,as_ to 
her rate of sailing, &e. From these trials it was ascertained that the 
vessel was capable either of sailing, steaming, or using but one pad- 
dle, and sailing, at a time, as circumstances required: The last was a 
peculiarly favourable discovery, being the first time suchan experi- 
ment had been attempted. 

Touching at Maderia, Funchal, and settlements on the coast of 
Africa, she proceeded on her voyage, which was considerably pro- 
longed by unfavourable winds, a difficulty which increased to such an 
extent as she neared the Cape that it was found expedient to stand 
out far to the west ; nor was it till the Ist of July, that she at length 
came to anchor in safety in Table Bay. 

Notwithstanding the unusual lengthand danger of the voyage, no 
material damage had as yet been received. A delay of ten days 
was found amply sufficient to make all necessary repairs, and lay in 
stores ; and on the 11th, she again proceeded on her voyage. It was 
now known that she was to pass through the Mozambique Channel, 
but nothing further transpired. Scarcely, however, had she once 
more lost sight of land when a storm arose which threatened her with 
apparently inevitable distruction. ‘ Ithas very rarely happened,” 
says our author, “‘ that aship has been so near destruction and yet 
escaped at last.” Her low build added not a little to the dangers of 
her position, and several leaks were sprung, her paddle box was also 
broken, and everything seemed to threaten immediate dissolution. 
By the indefatigable exertions, however, of the officers and crew, she 
at length reached Delagoa Bay in safety, though in so shattered a 
condition as to require most extensive repairs before she could again 
proceed. 

The dangers of her voyage might now be said to have terminated. 
Many observations on the slave trade were made in the course of her 
progress at the islands at which she stopped. Passing over, how- 
ever, this part of her services, we will at once proceed to her arrival 
at Point de Galle in Ceylon, where she came to anchor on the 5th of 
October, 1840. 

It was here that the crew became first acquainted with the nature 
of the service on which she was to be engaged, and all possible dis- 
patch was used in preparing for the expedition. Eight days, how- 
ever, were unavoidably lost, at the end of which time, having once 
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more got up the steam, she soon arrived at the scene of operations at 
Tongkoo Bay. 

The period at which the Nemesis thus arrived at the scene of action 
was the interval between the first and second acts of the war. The 
violent conduct of Commissioner Lin had brought to a speedy crisis 
the storm which had been for some time brewing—the action between 
the English frigates Volage and Hyacinth and the Chinese war 


junks had commenced hostilities; and the capture of Macao, and 


blockade of the river and stoppage of the tea trade, had so far 
‘‘brought the Chinese to their senses,” as to cause a truceand an 
attempt at negociation. 

The disgrace of Commissioner Lin was the natural consequence of 
his want of success. That functionary, at whose parting with the 
Emperor the latter had shed tears, was now superseded by Keshen, 
and declared by his master to be ‘‘of no use at all except to cause 
the waves of confusion to rise,’”’ and to be “like a stupid fellow with 
his arms tied, and no better than a wooden image.” All attempts, 
however, at an amicable adjustment proved ineffectual, and the ex- 
treme treachery of the Chinese, who, on more than one occasion, 
fired on a flag of truce, and in spite of repeated warnings continued 
to place everything in a position of defence, hastened the next 
crisis. 

At the period of the arrival of the Nemesis (November 25th,) 
Keshen, the new plenipotentiary, arrived at Canton, and at the same 
time a sudden and severe illness had compelled Commodore Elliot to 
return to England, leaving Sir Gordon Bremer in command of the 
fleet, which now consisted of three line-of-battle ships, twelve other 
war vessels of different sizes, a troop ship, and several armed steamers. 
The presence, however, of even this imposing force, was not sufficient 
to overawe the ignorant and boastful Chinese ; and a month having 
been wasted in fruitless attempts at negociation, the resumption of 
hostilities was at length declared in the commencement of January, 
1841. 

In order to make the object of the operations which ensued in- 
telligible to our readers, it will be necessary to refer them to the 
map of the Canton river, the present scene of action. It will be 
seen that the mouth of the river was protected by a large island 
called “‘Tycocktow,” that on the opposite side of the channel be- 
tween the island and mainland, was the fort of Chuenpee, and that 
at the other, or northern extremity of the stream, was_ situated the 
Tiger Island,—that a long line of forts, known as the “ Bogue Forts,’ 
succeeded, which extended to the city of Canton. 

The ultimate object of the expedition was the reduction of this 
line of defences and the capture of the city, for the accomplishment 
of which design it was necessary to begin by reducing ag a 
and Chuenpee as the first obstacles which presented themselves. 
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The 7th of January was the day fixed on for the attack. The 
place of operations will become best apparent from the manner in 
which they were executed. 

Troops to the amount of about 1,500, consisting of the 26th and 
49th Regiments, with the 37th Madras Native Infantry, and a de- 
tachment of Artillery, the whole being under the command of Major 
Pratt, 26th Regiment, were landed at eight in the morning within 
two miles of Chuenpee, and proceeded at once to attack one of the 
forts on the summit of the hill. In this service they were assisted 
by the Queen and Nemesis steamers, who, taking up their position 
within good shelling distance, commenced a warm fire on the point of 
attack: the usual consequences ensued. Unacquainted with the 
nature of the missiles employed against them, and surprised by the 
decisive and unexpected movement of the land forces, the Chinese 
found themselves altogether unable to make any effectual resistance. 
Five-and-twenty minutes was sufficient to complete the capture of 
this important position. ‘The Nemesis now lost no time in joining 
the squadron, consisting of the Calliope, Larne, and Hyacinth, which 
were warmly engaged with the lower batteries, on which the guns of 
the hill fort, now in our possession, were also turned. A very short 
time was sufficient to dislodge the defenders, who however, in at- 
tempting to escape, were cut off by the unexpected appearance of the 
Native Infantry, which came round a hill in their rear. 

Then commenced the horrors of war. To give quarter was im- 
possible ; and the enemy, “unacquainted with the humane practice of 
modern warfare of giving and receiving quarter, abandoned them- 
selves to the most frantic despair.” 

We have an awful picture of the scenes which ensued—of the un- 
fortunate wounded wretches scorched to death by the ignition of 
their powder flasks—of the massacre by the infuriated troops, who 
were enraged by their enemies first firing at them, and then demand- 
ing quarter, and of the conflagration of houses filled by the miserable 
fugitives, 

[t it a relief to turn from this painful subject to the other occur- 
rences of this eventful day, Tycocktow was attacked immediately 
after the f-ll of Chuenpee. The Samarang, Druid, Modeste, and 
Columbine were employed on this service ; a breach was speedily 
effected, and after a brief, though spirited resistance, the superior 
discipline of the sailors prevailed, and both sides of the channel were 
in possession of the ‘red barbarians.” 

The day’s work, however, was not yet finished. Anson’s Bay, at 
the north of Chuenpee, was occupied by a fleet of about fifteen war 
junks, and the operations would be obviously incomplete without the 
destruction of this squadron, The service was performed in the most 
gallant manner by the Nemesis, assisted by boats from the remainder 
of the squadron. The junks had t2:n up a strong position in five 
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feet of water, but the extraordinary lightness of the Nemesis enabled 
her to come to comparatively close quarters. The event, however, 
was mainly decided by a single rocket, the first. discharge by which a 
large junk was blown up and every soul on board perished. 


_ The instantaneous destruction of the huge body seemed appalling to both 
sides engaged. The smoke, and flame, and thunder of the explosion, with 
the broken fragments falling around, and even portions of dissevered bodies, 


scattering as they fell, were enough to strike with awe, if not with fear, the 
stoutest heart that looked upon it. 


Mr. Bernard goes on to inform us that the effect of this terrific 
explosion resembled, on a small scale, that of L’Orient at the battle 
of the Nile; after which, it will be remembered that ten minutes 
elapsed before the reeommencement of the action. This catastrophe 
was decisive; the Chinese abandoning their junks in confusion ; 
those remaining on board cutting them adrift, with a view to their 
drifting on shore, and thus giving them the means of escape. 

The capture of two remaining war junks, and the conflagration of 
the whole, concluded the day’s operation by 53} p.m. ; and a more en- 
tirely successful attack has seldom been made. ‘Two strong positions 
had been taken, a fleet destroyed, with the loss of about 40 wounded ; 
that of the Chinese amounting to many hundreds. It was the first 
time also that they had encountered our troops on land, and a lesson 
had been learnt which would not easily be forgotten. 

The total defeat of the enemy appears, indeed, to have had a very 
salutary effect on their tactics. Keshen, the commissioner, was a 
man of considerable prudence, and unlike the majority of his country- 
men, fully aware of the deficiency of his means of defence. His 
courage and candour were afterwards, indeed, made fully apparent by 
the very candid, sensible, but at the same time most unpalatable 
report which he made to his imperial master on the subject of the 
bad state of discipline. A report which it would have been well for 
the Emperor, had he given to it the attention it deserved’; but which, 
as usual, was put down to the score of treachery, and terminated in 
the removal of one of the only of his Majesty’s servants who appeared 
by any means competent to the fulfilment of the duties in which he 
was engaged. 

The immediate effect, however, of the disasters experienced on 
the 7th of January, was an anticipation of the attack on Amunghoy, 
which had been fixed for the following morning by a flag of truce, 
and offer of negociation. Our limits compel us to be very concise 1n 
our summary of the events which during this interval took place. 
We shall confine ourselves, therefore, to observing that the result of 
the negociation was in appearance satisfactory. Hong Kong was 
ceded, trade was to be resumed in ten days, and six million dollars to 
be paid in annual instalments. On our part, the force was ordered to 
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withdraw from China, and the captured forts were restored. The 
treaty was executed by us without delay, but it appears beyond a 
doubt that the only object of Keshen in entering into the negocia- 
tion and proposing terms to which he knew that it would be in vain 
to expect the imperial sanction, was to procure delay in order to com~ 
plete the defences of the river. Ten days were at length fixed as the 
longest period within which a definite treaty should be completed ; 
and that period having elapsed without the fulfilment of the condition, 
hostilities were recommenced. 

The capture of some trading vessels, and the destruction of a 
masked battery, were the first hostile events following the truce. The 
25th of February was the day fixed on for the great attack on the 
Bogue forts. We shall make no apology to our readers for omitting 
the somewhat complicated details ef the day’s operations ; a full ac- 
count of them will be found in the volume before us; and independent 
of other reasons, we much doubt whether the repetition of events, 
the results of which were invariably the same, and which only differed 
in the details of the plan, are of much general interest. 

A few hours sufficed for the reduction of these famous defences. 
The loss on the side of the enemy was 500 killed and wounded and 
1,300 prisoners ; that of the British consisted of five slightly wounded. 
We must not forget, however, to do justice tothe memory of the fine 
old Admiral Kwan, the Chinese commandant, and a man of great 
spirit and talents. He was killed by a bayonet wound in the heat of 
the engagement. 

An erroneous impression respecting the courage of the Chinese 
has been long prevalent in this country. They have been generally 
stigmatised as cowards. Such, however, is far from the ease, as is 
made best apparent by the immense loss which they invariably en- 
countered, and by the fact of the greater number of the wounds being 
by the bayonet. The fact is, that their utter want of discipline and 
ignorance of the civilized mode of warfare, often gave to them a de- 
ceptive appearance of timidity: the fact of their natural bravery will 
become more apparent as we proceed. 

We hasten over the events which preceded the arrival of the force 
at Canton. 

The capture and explosion of the Cambridge, an English vessel 
belonging to the Chinese, was a measure which struck such a panic into 
the enemy, that Mr. Bernard is of opinion “ that the city of Canton 
would probably have fallen an easy prey had our successes been fol- 
lowed up by a bold dash at it.” 

The want, however, of accurate information respecting the passage, 
prevented any such decisive measures; and the passage of the river 
was not effected without considerable difficulty and delay.- We have 
no space to follow our author through all the small engagements, 
truces, and diplomacy with which lis volumes are filled. On the 18th 
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of March, part of the force, consisting of the Modeste, Algerine, 
Starling, Herald, Nemesis, and Madagascar, with a large flotilla of 
boats, arrived at Canton. The attack, which was entirely conducted 
by sea, differed little from those of less importance which had pre- 
ceded. Fort after fort fell with scarcely an appearance of resistance. 
By evening the city was completely at the mercy of the conquerors ; 
some hundreds having fallen on the side of the Chinese, and one 
officer and six or seven men wounded, being the list of casualties of 
the British. 

A suspension of hostilities was the immediate consequence of the 
victory, and some vain hopes appear to have been indulged that a final 
adjustment would now take place. Yang Fang, one of the new com- 
missioners who had arrived to supersede Keshen, having concluded 
the treaty. The rage of the Emperor, however, on hearing of the 
event, speedily dissipated any hopes of peace which might have been 
formed. 

Not content with ordering the unhappy Keshen to be put to death 
by being ‘‘ cut asunder at the waist,” and that all his relations, and 
“those officially attendant upon him, whether great or small, or who 
in any way appertained to him, or were concerned in the arrangement 
of affairs with him, were to be indiscriminately decapitated,” the des- 
pot did not hesitate to vent his fury on the whole of the new Pleni- 
potentiaries, only one of whom had had any connection with the last 
treaty. These worthies, who bore the euphonious names of Zit Shan, 
Seang Wai and Yang-Fang were degraded and reprimanded, and 
every officer, of whatever rank, in Canton, was deprived of his official 
button “ until he could make good his delinquencies by efficiency of 
effort.” 

With such inducements to exertion, we cannot be surprised that 
the Chinese should make every effort in their power for the recovery 
of their lost reputation ; and the fear of imperial wrath may serve as 
some excuse for the treacherous and murderous attack which fol- 
lowed. 

On the announcement of a truce, the greater part of the naval 
force had been withdrawn from the immediate neighbourhood of 
Canton. 

The Nemesis, Pylades, Modeste, however, with some smaller 
vessels, still continued close to the town; the former being employed 
in conveying despatches and officers from one part to another. Capt. 
Elliot still remained in the factories, endeavouring to bring about a 
satisfactory treaty. But the constant arrival of troops, the evident 
preparations for some decisive movement, and other signs not easily 
to be mistaken, gave clear proofs that the Chinese were not yet to be 
trusted. 

By the beginning of May it became apparent that a speedy re- 
sumption of hostilities was inevitable. Every preparation was made 
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on the side of the British to meet the coming storm. Tne expedi- 
tion to Amoy, which had been preparing at Hong Kong, was post- 
poned to meet the emergency, and a proclamation was issued by 
Captain Elliot advising all merchants to prepare themselves to quit 
at amoment’s notice. The Hong Kong force soon commenced its 
movement up the river,—a measure which brought to a premature 
crisis the hostile intentions of the Chinese. 

From the 21st of May, the marine guard was withdrawn from the 
factories ; the merchants, with the exception of two Americans, had 
left the town, and the whole squadron was on the alert. Never were 
preparations better timed. On that very night, the darkness being 
entire, the truce was violated by an attack on the British squadron 
by a large force of fire rafts and war junks. ‘The rafts, however, 
were towed away by the boats and the Nemesis; and some of them 
drifting on shore, set fire to the suburbs of the city. 

By the light thus afforded, an action commenced, which was kept 
up till morning, but still to the disadvantage of the Chinese. 

The next day the Nemesis, which was engaged in chasing a large 
war junk, came unexpectedly on the whole Chinese flotilla, which 
was moored in a harbour hitherto undiscovered. ‘The enemy were 
thrown into such confusion by the unexpected appearance of the 
** Devil Ship,” that the whole of this force fell an easy prey; forty- 
— war junks and thirty-two fire rafts being destroyed in three 

ours. 


An excellent landing-place for troops was discovered at Tsingpoo 
on the same occasion. 

On the 24th of May, the whole of the naval and military force left 
Whompoa, a position where they had been concentrated after their 
departure from Hong Kong. Being towed up the river in boats by 
the Nemesis, which had the 49th Regiment on board, operations 
were commenced without delay. The Atalanta had previously con- 
veyed the 26th Cameronians to the factories, which had been 
thoroughly pillaged after the night action. The remainder, consisting 
of the 18th Royal Irish, 87th Madras Native Infantry, Naval Bri- 
gade, &c., altogether upwards of 2000 men, under the command of 
General Sir Hugh Gough (the Naval Brigade being under the 
command of Captain Bouchier, Sir Senhouse Fleming having joined 
the general staff), being landed on the 25th at Tsingpoo, proceeded 
on the following day to storm the heights by which the city was 
commanded. By the close of the day the whole of the positions thus 
attacked were in our possession, and the speedy fall of the city was 
inevitable. 

In fact every preparation for storming it was made, when the Chi- 
nese taking the alarm, entered into negociations with the plenipoten- 
tiaries, which terminated in the ransom of the city for six million 
dollars. ‘ It is remarkable,” says Mr. Bernard, “ how well the value 
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of the white flag was remembered whenever the Chinese wished to 
negociate, or to induce us to suspend our operations, although they 
thought proper to slight it whenever it suited their purpose.” On 
the occasion in question their perception on this subject appeared to 
be peculiarly acute. 

Another enemy, however, was not long in appearing. The irre- 
gular bands of Chinese militia, called “ Patriots,” had concentrated 
in considerable force in the rear of our position on the heights. An 
engagement, which lasted the whole of the following day and night, 
in the midst of a tremendous storm, terminated in the defeat of this 
body. The difficulties of this day’s operations were greatly enhanced 
by the weather, the extreme heat of which was peculiarly trying to 
the troops engaged. 

An enemy more formidable than the Chinese began now also to 
make havoc among the British troops. During these operations, Sir 
Senhouse Fleming, and many other officers, were carried off by 
the same invincible foe. 

About this time the new plenipotentiary, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
arrived from England, to supersede the joint plenipotentiaries, Cap- 
tain Elliot and Sir Gordon Bremer; and the force leaving Canton, 
was ordered at once to proceed to Amoy. We regret that our 
limits will not permit us to give even the most superficial sketch of 
the subsequent operations of the war. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to give some idea of the manner in which it was conducted ; and 
the time to which we have arrived, appears the proper period for 
bringing to a close our brief summary of the history. We shall, 
therefore, conclude it by reminding our readers that hostilities were 
not finally concluded till the 29th of August, 1842 ; on which day, the 
pride of the Emperor having at length given way to the repeated de- 
feats which he had experienced, and the fall of Nankin,—the final, 
satisfactory, and well-known treaty received the assent of the imperial 
commissioners. We shall devote the small space that remains to a 
few observations, suggested by the important and extraordinary 
events which we have been relating. 

In taking a review of so extensive a subject, the considerations 
which suggest themselves are both numerous and deeply interesting. 
We might fill a large article by commenting on the structure of our 
steamers and modern instruments of war, the efficiency of which have 
now for the first time been made apparent. Independent, however, 
of other considerations, we have no desire to gaina Joinville no- 
toriety by speculations on the probable results of a war in a time of 
profound peace, nor do we feel ourselves called on in this instance to 
encroach on the proper province of those more qualified than our- 
selves to give opinions on matters strictly professional, 

Leaving, therefore, to naval and military writers, subjects which 
more properly belong to their departments, we turn to the more 
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agreeable, and, we conceive, more generally interesting subject, of the 
relative effects likely to be produced by the brief struggle in which 
they have so lately been engaged. 

As Englishmen we cannot but feel satisfaction at the triumph of 
British arms, and the establishment of the British character in a 
country in which we had been regarded previously as barbarians, and 
dependent on the imperial favour. Nor can it fail to gratify the 
curious and scientific, that a vivil image of what was formerly beyond 
the reach of the most adventurous, may now be seen daily at the 
price of no further pilgrimage than to Hyde-park corner, and at no 
other cost than one shilling sterling. 

There are other grounds, however, on which, not only as English- 
men but as philanthropists, we are disposed to regard with pleasure the 
events of the last four years in China. The ignorance and preju- 
dices of our countrymen respecting the Chinese were perhaps only to 
be surpassed by those entertained in that nation with regard to our- 
selves; and though the introduction of the two nations has been 
somewhat rough, we trust that a permanent friendship may be the 
result. It will at least have the effect of, in some degree, removing 
the mutual misapprehensions which have so Jong existed, and we 
trust of exhibiting good points in the character of each to ‘the other 
which were not previously supposed to exist. 

At so early a period of our acquaintance, it might seem premature 
to attempt to form any permanent opinions on this subject. Some 
points, however, illustrative of our remarks, have become apparent in 
the struggle. The popular opinion which disposes of the Chinese as 
cowards, boasters, and barbarians, doubtless still rests on strong 
foundations. We cannot but think, however, that in many instances, 
that eccentric people have been more sinned against than sinning. 
Innumerable proofs of their courage and self-devotion were given 
during the war. Suicides of the most deliberate nature were re- 
peatedly committed by the officers when they perceived all chance to 

e over; and the numbers who fell by the bayonet in almost every 
engagement, refute, we think, satisfactorily, the charge of national 
poltroonery. 

The disposition to despise and underrate the resources of their 
opponents is a failing peculiarly common in the east, and one which 
increases in exact proportion to the degree of ignorance and imbe- 
cility of those to whom it belongs. The constant habit of speaking 
contemptuously of their opponents is rathera proof of want of 
knowledge and accurate information respecting them, than of vanity; 
and such we imagine to have been the case with the Chinese. 
Many indeed of our own countrymen are now living, who have been 
trained in the belief that one Englishman is a match for ten French- 
men. 


The most serious charge, that of barbarity, remains, however, still 
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to be dealt with ; and those in any way acquainted with the instru- 
ments of torture and modes of execution prevalent in China, have 
not unnaturally formed a very low opinion of their character in that 
respect. Mr. Bernard informs us, and we can well credit his state- 
ment, that these barbarities are more nominal than real ; that the 
Chinese delight in inventing the most barbarous tortures, but that 
they are now seldom, if ever, actually put into force. The treatment 
of the English prisoners who fell into their hands was, on the whole, 
pretty good ; nor must we forget that it would be unfair to try a 
Chinese on such occasions by the same rules by which we should 
acquit or condemn the inhabitants of a more civilized nation. The 
system of giving quarter was to them at the commencement of the 
war, altogether unknown. If a prisoner was spared on the field 
of battle, it was only with a view to his exhibition like a wild 
beast in a wicker cage at the capital; but they appear not to have 
been slow in learning the advantages of mercy, or in adopting 
the more humane and civilized customs in that respect. 

Cruelty, where any was practised, appears rather to have been the 
policy of the ignorant and ill-informed rulers, than the effect of any 
natural disposition on the part of the people. 

We are convinced on the whole that many of the common opi- 
nions will be found to have been without foundation, and many 
more capable of considerable mitigation ; and that the Chinaman, 
though spoilt by bad government and ignorance, is, after all, by no 
means a hopeless subject in cases in which a fair opportunity for in- 
struction and amendment is offered. Such an opportunity has at 
length arrived. The door which has been so long closed is at length 
open, and with increasing civilization and instruction we doubt not 
that a speedy and rapid reform will ere long become apparent. In- 
dependent, however, of the invariable effects of a more unreserved 
communication with Europeans, it is certain that a spirit of reform 
hitherto unknown, and the consequence of which it is impossible to 
foresee, has been set on foot among the Chinese themselves. The 
following facts related by Mr. Bernard may not be uninteresting. 


The most remarkable improvement of all, and which shewed the rapid 
stride towards a great change they were daily making, as well as the in- 
genuity ofthe Chinese character, was the construction of several large 
wheeled vessels, which were afterwards brought forward against us with great 
confidence at the engagement of Woosung, the last naval affair of the war, 
and were each commanded by a mandarin of rank ; shewing the importance 
they attached to their new vessels. 


After describing the ingenious method by which the vessels were 
moved, the following passage occurs :—‘‘ When once the _ spirit of 
change and improvement has taken hold of the Chinese, 1t 1s 1m- 
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possible to say where it will stop among so ingenious and indefati- 
gable a people.” 

The great obstacle to improvement in China, self-confidence, has 
now been effectually removed ; and the Emperor has adopted for his 
creed the very opinions for which he had formerly stigmatised the 
unhappy Keshen as a traitor and a rebel. Orders have been given for 
the immediate purchase of British ships, and that others shall be con- 
structed on European models. Peaceful improvements are likely to 
keep pace with these warlike preparations, and the great imitative 
power of the Chinese, may in time enable them in some measure to 
rival their instructors. In an empire of so immense an extent, and 
with a population so innumerable, it willbe long, doubtless, before the 
refinement and advantages of civilization can materially extend be- 
yond the immediate influence of the capital. Should such, how- 
ever, ultimately be the case, it will be assuredly a most important 
step towards that universal peace and civilization which we are 
encouraged to expect, will at some remote period pervade the 
earth. 

Of the volumes to which we have been indebted for the above 
rapid sketch, we have little to add beyond what we observed in the 
commencement of this article—they contain nearly a thousand 
pages. It is therefore, it will be perceived, no easy matter to reduce 
them to the necessary compass. 

We have, however, done our best to effect this object, and if we 
have failed in doing justice to the work, express our regret that such 
is the case ; but we disclaimed from the commencement any intention 
of doing more than endeavouring, as far as in us lay, to give such a 
specimen of the undertaking as would serve as a recommendation of 
it to such of our readers as take interest in the subject to which it 
relates. We feel that we shall best complete that object by conclud- 
ing our notice of it with a few quotations, illustrative of the manners, 
&c., of the people, observed by Mr. Bernard. | 

The following account of a Mandarin may not be uninte- 
resting :— 


One of the principal mandarins came down to pay us a visit, preceded by 
criers and runners; then came whippers-in and a couple of executioners with 
chains in their hands, as a sign of their calling; then came the great man 
seated in a very gay sedan chair; next followed a couple of dirty-looking 
fellows with gigantic fans; and two or three more mounted on ponies closed 
the procession. * * * The mandarin was extremely courteous and 
well-bred towards us, and we observed that he was treated with great de- 
ference, and nobody except ourselves dared to sit in his presence. 


In the action at T'ycoctoo, a somewhat novel weapon was in- 
vented by old Admiral Kwan. Having heard of boarding nets, he 
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determined to try them in his own ships. The use, however, to 
which he intended to apply them, is sufficiently characteristic. 


He very naturally thought that in the position which he had taken up 
in shallow water, only the boats of the squadron could come close to him, and 
he hit upon the bright notion of trying to catch them with his nets just as a 
poacher catches his sleeping game by throwing a net over them. A num- 
ber of strong fishing nets were fastened all round the sides of the junk, not 
extended so as to impede any one trying to get on board, but triced up out- 
side over each of the guns,in such a way that when our boats should come 
alongside, the nets were to be thrown over them, men and all; and thus our 
jolly tars of course, as he imagined, struck powerless with fear, were to be 
caught like hares in their form, and handed over with great facility to the 
tender mercies of the Emperor. 

Certainly this scheme had the merit of novelty and ingenuity, but un- 
fortunately for Kwan, men were not hares or rabbits. No sooner did the 
guns of the Nemesis open fire than the nets were all forgotten in their fear 
of the shot and the rockets, and long before the boats could get along side, 
the defenders and men-catchers were glad to be off to avoid being themselves 
caught. 


Here we take our leave of Mr. Bernard, and with many thanks 
for the amusement and information which he has furnished us; the 
accuracy and intelligence of his observations will, we doubt not, be- 
come fully apparent when a summer trip up the Canton river is the 
ambition of an enterprisingcockney,and Hong Kong is recommended 
as a pleasant watering place for a fashionable invalid. 
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Art II, 


1. Report of the Parliamentary Select Committee on Aboriginal 
Tribes. Reprinted with Comments by the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society. London: 1837. 


2. Reports of the Aborigines’ Protection Society. From 1838 to 
1844. 


3. Light Tracts relative to the Aborigines. From 1838 to 1842. 


4, The Colonial Gazette and the New Zealand Journal. London ; 
1844. 


5. Some Account of the Conduct of the Religious Society of Friends 
towards the Indian Tribes in the settlement of the Colonies of East 
and West Jersey and Pennsylvania: with a brief Narrative of 
their labours for the Civilization and Christian Instruction of the 
Indians, from the time of their Settlemunt in America, to the 
year 1843. Published by the Aborigines’ Committe of the 
Meeting for Sufferings. London: March, 1844. 


In the present somewhat divided state of the public opinion as to 
what is the most politic plan to be adopted in the intercourse which 
our colonists and emigrants are obliged to have with barbarous tribes, 
—the native occupants of remote and uncultivated regions,—it ma 
not be amiss to review the facts and arguments adduced by those 
who advocate the purely philanthropic side of the question. At the 
same time it would be hardly fair not to notice what is said per contra 
by those who are either doubtful on the point, or who uphold a some- 
what opposite principle. ‘The question itself, however, isnot a new 
one. It has been under discussion ever since the early Quakers be- 
came colonists of the American provinces. It may have fallen rather 
into abeyance, indeed, in the interval between that period and recent 
years; but too great a proof was then afforded of the benefits of con- 
ciliation, and the Christian treatment of Aboriginal tribes, to suffer 
the subject to be entirely lost sight of. The late benevolent Mr. 
Wilberforce, in the range of his philanthropy, did not forget it,—for, 
in the session of 1822, he originated in the House of Commons a 
humane movement in regard to the Hottentots and other natives of 
South Africaa—And many other philanthropists since his time have 
followed his example in respect to similar measures; till at length, 
these gentlemen, combining their efforts for the attainment of the 
great and laudable objects they had in view, formed themselves, in 
1837, into an association called the ‘Aborigines’ Protection Society.” 

That there are those, however, and some high in authority, who 
doubt or dissent from, the opinions held by the members of this society 
with regard to the measures to be pursued when a comparatively re- 
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fined people come in contact with a barbarous race, is too well known 
to admit of cavil; and, to be brief, we need only refer to a speech 
of Sir Robert Peel himself. Lord Jocelyn remarked in the House 
of Commons some short time ago, that ‘‘ we should not act like bar- 
barians because dealing with barbarians,—and that we should have 
pursued the same course towards the Ameers of Sinde, as in civilized 
Europe ;” to which Sir Robert replied : 


There is a ground for making allowances for the conduct of Lord Auckland, 
or Lord Ellenborough, acting under the circumstances under which all 
Governors--general of British India are always placed. We may in this 
House lay down what positions we please, with respect to the propriety of 
observing in our Indian policy the same rules and principles which are 
observed between European states : we may pass acts of parliament interdict- 
ing the government from extending our Indian territories by conquest. 
But I am afraid there is some great principle at work wherever civilization 
and refinement come into contact with barbarism, which makes it impossible 
to apply the rules observed among more advanced nations; more especially 
when civilization and refinement come into contact with barbarism in an 
immensely extended country. I doubt whether it be possible, if you wish to 
increase the security of your Indian empire, that you can rigidly adopt the 
principle with respect to the nominally independent and small states in India, 
which is adopted in Europe. * * * Whatever may be the principle 
which may regulate the conduct of civilized nations when coming in contact 
with each other, I am afraid that when civilization and barbarism come into 
contact, there is some uncontrollable principle of a very different description, 
which demands a different course of conduct. 


To this Lord John Russell replied with considerable warmth, and 
argued somewhat forcibly, that in our intercourse with uncivilized 
nations, we ought to abide by the international laws of civilized 
Europe, however imperfect those laws might be. The remarks of 
his lordship elicited an explanation from Sir Robert, which took off 
the offensive character of his first speech. 

But it is not merely difference of opinion on this subject, that 
operates as an obstacle to the realization of the views of the philane 
thropic with regard to the treatment of aborigires ; for a committee 
of the House of Commons declared in its general report, that -the 
manifold evils of the system at present enforced towards the 
aborigines of the colonies, are mainly attributable to tgnorance on 
the part of the government concerning those affairs. That report, 
reprinted under the sanction and superintendence of the British and 
Foreign Aborigines’ Protection Society, while it discloses many 
appalling facts’ in proof of such ignorance, contains also’ many judi- 
clous suggestions, tending to render it one of the most important 
documents which has ever come before the legislature. Replete 
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with evidence as tothe injustice and cruelty with which the aborigines 
have hitherto been treated, and the pernicious effects which have 
resulted to them from their intercourse with European nations, it 
abundantly proves the necessity of immediate legislative interference. 
Another inducement to the publication of the report in question, as 
the editors very justly allege, arises from the indifference which still 
too generally pervades the public mind in reference to the wrongs of 
the aborigines. It is a mournful reflection, they remark, that among 
the many philanthropic designs which have recently called forth the 
active energies of the good and benevolent in this country, no effort, 
at all commensurate with the magnitude of the object, has yet been 
made to check the progress of oppression in our colonies. In an age 
distinguished for its liberality, its enlightened sentiment, and its 
Christian zeal, atrocties the most daring and dreadful in their 


character, which, even in a darker era of the world’s history would. 


have excited universal horror, have passed unnoticed and unreproved. 
To a foreigner, acquainted only with the general reputation ,of the 
British people, the facts detailed in this report might appear as little 
other than idle tales, the dreams of an excited imagination. The 
injuries we have inflicted, the oppression we have exercised. the 
cruelties we have committed, the vices we have fostered, the deso- 
lation and utter ruin we have caused, stand in strange and me- 
lancholy contrast with the enlarged and generous exertions we have 
made for the advancement of civil freedom, for the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of mankind, and for the furtherance of that 
sacred truth, which alone can permanently elevate and civilize man- 
kind. Accustomed to view with indignation the tyranny of 
neighbouring states, we have yet by our silence given sanction toa 
policy not less iniquitous in its principles and destructive in its 
tendency. Every law of humanity and justice has been forgotten 
or disregarded. Through successive generations the work of spoli- 
ation and death has been carried on, until to the colonial possessions 
of the most religious nation in the world, the emphatic language of 
scripture may with truth be applied; they are “the dark places of 
the earth, full of the habitations.of cruelty.” 

It would be an idle, as wellas a painful task, to trace the motives 
which may fairly be supposed to have actuated those whose names 
will for ever be connected with the oppression of the innocent and 
unoffending aborigines. ‘The policy of Spain was pre-eminent for 
its hypocrisy, Vainly attempting to conceal her embition under the 
garb of piety, she sent forth her armies with the Bible in one hand 
and the sword in the other, presenting death or conversion as the 
only alternatives of the hopeless beings she sought to plunder or 
destroy. ‘The guilt of our own nation, though equal in degree, is 
somewhat different in its character. The lust of power, and the love 
of gain, have, in our case, been the open and avowed incitements 
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to injustice. While, however, the motives which have influenced 
the different nations of Europe in their treatment of the aborigines, 
may have varied with the changing circumstances of the times ; the 
effect of that treatment upon the aborigines themselves, those 
especially of the western hemisphere, has in all cases been the same. 
To them the brutal tyranny of Holland, the ferocious bigotry of 
Spain, and the insatiable cupidity of England, have proved alike 
degrading and destruciive, Destitute, afflicted, tormented, death 
has been their only refuge from suffering so intense, as almost to 
justify their curses upon the memory of him, who first published to 
Europe the facts of their existence. 

The commeniztors on this report attribute the leading causes of 
those frightful calamities, partly to vicious or mistaken legislation, 
one of the elements of that iguorance to which we have already 
adverted ; tothe preference of the acquisition of new territories, 
and the advancement of British ascendancy before the claims of 
Justice and sound of policy; and, more than all, to the pernicious 
character of our commercial intercourse. ‘‘ The amazing power we 
possess by means of our commerce,” they observe, and we fear with 
too great truth, ‘has too generally been employed for the vilest of 
purposes.” The mighty influence with which Providence has in. 
vested us, we have made the means of spreading devastation and 
ruin, The national honour has been tarnished; common honest 
has been thrown aside; life itself has again and again been sacri; 
ficed, for the mere convenience of trade.” It appears that our 
mercantile enterprise and skill have been productive of effects on the 
native inhabitants of our colonies scarcely less lamentable than 
those occasioned by our open hostility. On the mischievous con- 
sequences which have resulted from the guilty conduct of our 
seamen, it would be superfluous to enlarge. By the sanction their 
example has given to the worst of vices; the diseases they have 
introduced; the dark and dreadful crimes against property and 
life which they have perpetrated, the efforts of our missionaries 
ag too often been counteracted, or rendered comparatively use~ 
ess. : 


While holy and devoted men have been labouring to disseminate the 
seeds of knowledge, to extend the light and purity of the gospel, the minis- 
ters of evil have also been at work, striving with unwearied assiduity to stay 
the progress of the truth, to perpetuate the existing ignorance and a 
Which of these antagonist powers has hitherto prevailed, may be gathered 
from this report. A perusal of its pages, if it accomplish no — pean, 
may, at any rate, serve to humble our national pride, to teach us that the 
feelings of tyranny and bigotry, which once reigned over Europe, are not 


yet altogether extinct—that the spirit of Cortes and Pizarro i. survives, 
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At first sight, the indifference manifested by the religious 
public of Great Britain to this painful subject, would seem unac- 
countable. Our commentators ascribe the prevailing apathy to the 
general ignorance on this topic. Comparatively little of what was 
passing in our colonies has been published at home. It has been 
the almost invariable practice of the colonial authorities, from 1n- 
terested motives, to hide their conduct towards the natives as much 
as possible from the public view. The principal channels of our 
information have been the Christian missionaries sent out from this 
eountry. Though we think the accounts published by these persons 
are sometimes justly liable to the charge of exaggeration, yet we 
cannot deny that to them the cause of humanity is unspeakably 
indebted. They were the first to expose the evil workings of our 
colonial policy. And hence they have taken from us the plea of 
ignorance, with which it has been sought to palliate our neglect of 
this all-important subject. 


It will be well for the interests of justice, continues the remarks of the 
publishers of this Report—* if the increase of our knowledge produce a cor- 
responding diminution of our prejudices—if it lead us to abandon the false 
and groundless opinions, which still prevail respecting the claims of the 
Aborigines. Forgetful of Him “ who hath made of one blood all nations 
that dwell upon the earth,” we have too long been accustomed to look upon 
the coloured reces as possessing a nature far inferior to our own. To Justify 
our oppression, we have resorted to calumny, and sought to vindicate by 
falsehood our cruel treatment of those whose existence has been.their only 
crime. The injustice of the allegation is enhanced by the consideration, 
that the only circumstance which can give to it the semblance of truth, re- 
sults mainly from our own disgraceful policy. The mere fact, that scarcely 
one of the native tribes in the British colonies has become civilized,—is 
sufficiently discreditable to our national character; the dishonour is in- 
creased when we attempt to found upon this the monstrous assumption, that 
they are naturally incapable of improvement. It is obviously unreasonable 
to expect that men habituated and attached to a roving, unsettled life, should 
abandon their wandering habits, and engage in agricultural pursuits, when 
the experience of every day is reminding them, that the cultivation of the 
soil will, in their case, prove only a preparatory step to its seizure by others. 
We may look in vain for any marked and decided amelioration in the con- 
dition of the yet uncivilized tribes affected by our influence, until a widely 
different system of government is adopted in our colonies; until we learn 
to act upon milder and more equitable principles ; until we cease to foster 
prejudices as wicked as they are absurd. 


The writer of the preface to this admirable Report, alludes, 
moreover, to the belief entertained by many of the present day, that 
the speedy extinction of the aborigines is inevitable,—that their ex- 
terminatioh is an appointment of Heaven, and therefore, everv effort 
to avert that extermination must, of necessity, prove utterly unavail- 
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ing. Again, others have been deterred from an attention to the sub- 
ject by the apparent hopelessness of the case. ‘“‘ Sickened at the 
remembrance of the past, and looking onward with dismay to the 
future, they seek in a gloomy despondeacy an excuse for their su- 
pineness and neglect.” But those persons ought to be reminded of 
the vast amount of good which has frequently been accomplished by 
a comparatively feeble agency. The abolition of the slave-trade and 
of colonial slavery, was achieved by no more formidable weapon than 
the truth. ‘To the same power we owe the recent act of justice to- 
wards the native tribes of Southern Africa. 

With regard to the objects of the society under whose auspices 
not only the present report, but several of the other works standing 
at the head of this article, have been published, the writer proceeds 
to give us the following information: speaking of the British and 
Foreign Aborigines’ Protection Society, he says,— 


The object of this association is sufficiently indicated by its name. It is 
established as the protector of those who have no power to protect them- 
selves. In this character, and in this alone, the society makes its appeal to 
the public for support. ‘The means to be employed for the attainment of its 
great design are too obvious to need minute detail. By diffusing correct 
information concerning the character and condition of the aborigines; by 
appealing to the government, or to parliament when appeal is needed; and 
by bringing popular opinion to exert its proper influence in advancing the 
cause of justice, it is hoped that much may be done towards the diminution 
of those gigantic evils, the continuance of which reflects such deep dishonour 
on the Britishname. The society’s proceedings will, of course, be mainly 
guided by the communications of its corresponding members, located in the 
countries occupied by aborigines. The information they supply, and the 
suggestions they may offer, will form the ground-work of its future oper- 
ations. The degree of its efficiency must depend on the measure of its 
support. Only one thing is requisite to render the society worthy of the 
cause, that its power be proportioned to the magnitude and importance of its 
objects.” 


We have not space to dwell further on this valuable Report, than 
to declare that to the curious and the philanthropic it contains some 
very admirable hints and observations on the North American In- 
dians, the Islands in the Pacific, on South Africa, Van Dieman’s 
Land, as well as on the effects of fair dealing, combined with 
Christian instruction, on aborigines, &c. &c. 

The very useful reports of the Aborigines’ Protection Society 
presented at its anniversary meetings in May of each year, since its 
establishment, ought not to be passed over without notice. At the 
conclusion of the second of these reports, the committee justly ob- 
serve, that, “other nations besides our own have much to unlearn, 
and much to acquire, before their career in rude countries will do 
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honour to the Christian profession. France, in her intercourse with 
Northern and Western Africa, is not yet convinced that ways of 

eace are the surest means of eood influence even over barbarians. 
And at Tahiti, France has to Jearn that ibe rights of a people over 
their soil ought not to be invaded with impunity. In the United 
States of North America, whilst millions ave spent in civilizing ex- 
pedients, good in themselves, the desire to exclude the red Indians 
from incorporation with the white citizen, shuis them out from the 
benefit of equal rights and equal laws, which might even yet avail 
to rescue hundreds of thousands of those noble aborigines from utter 
ruin, and avert the wars, of which enormous pecuniary cost is the 
least evil.” 

The fourth and fifth reports are more than usually interesting. In 
the former, the Committee begin by detailing the means which they 
have employed ; they then proceed to the statement of those results 
which have had time to develop themselves; and conclude by fur- 
nishing a report of the present condition of the Aborigines in some 
of our colonies. 

The information derived from the various sources had recourse to 
for intelligence referring to aboriginal rights and interests, was con- 
densed and published, it appears, in the form of extracts of the 
society’s proceedings, and circulated as widely as possible, for the 
purpose of engaging public attention, We have seen some of these 
extracts, and we readily admit that they are calculated to be of great 
service, more particularly whenever public opinion can be fairly 
enlisted in favour of the important subject to which thev refer. The 
committee also announce in this fourth report the formation of two 
auxiliary societies; one called the Tower Hamlets’ Auxiliary Ab- 
origines Protection Society, which from the importance of the district 
with which it is connected, bids fair materially to assist the parent 
society, both in collecting valuable information, and in diffusing an 
availing interest among those who are about to proceed to our colo- 
nies or to the South Seas. The other auxiliary was formed in South- 
wark. But whether these two auxiliaries still continue the active 
exertions with which they commenced, we are not informed. The 
committee, however, have strongly recommended their example for 
general imitation.* 





* In reference to this subject, the “Church of England Quarterly Review” 
for January, 1840, has the following passage: ‘*We want an institution 
in which the elements, at least, of every language under the British do- 
minions, whether in the north or inthe south, in the east or in the west, 
should be attainable. One grand abatement from the good the church is 
capable of doing is the want of the knowledge of the languages of the 
several races of aborigines in the colonies and settlements of the British 
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The general results of the establishment of this society were 
specified asembracing the better principle with which the interests of 
the native races were regarded in 1841 by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, by colonizing companies, and the press, compared to what was 
manifest only a short time previous. In illustration of this improved 
spirit, the committee referred to the speech of Lord John Russell, 
when her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, at 
the dinner given to his Lordship by the New Zealand Company, 
when his Lordship is reported to have said :— 


Tcannot look without anxiety to the future fate of those who are the 
aboriginal inhabitants of New Zealand ; aboriginal inhabitants, let me say, 
who are not in that low and mean state of capacity and cultivation in which 
the natives of some regions have been found, but capable, as I believe they 
are, of acquiring the arts of civilized lire, and of imbibing the truths of re- 
ligion. Let us all impress deeply upon our minds this fact, that whatever 
may have passed in former days,—whatever is passing at this time in our 
own colonies, it is our bounden duty, when founding a new colony, and pro- 
pagating the doctrines of Christianity there, to see that our precepts differ 
not from our practice. Let it not be said, that while preaching and pro- 
fessing the precepts of brotherly love that are written in our Bible, murder 
and pillage form our practice. 


Moreover, the committee noticed in this report the improved feel- 
ing that had extended to our colonies, where, at length, justice and 
humanity were finding an auxiliary to their practical tendencies, in 
the principle of worldly interest operating in those whose hearts were 
unsusceptible of a higher stimulus. In testimony of this improved 
feeling, they adduced the sentiments of the independent press and a 
respectable portion of the public, on occasion of the summary ex- 
ecution of natives of South Australia, and the memorial addressed by 
a body of the colonists of Port Philip, to Sir George Gipps, praying 
that reserves of land, and other provision, both physieal and moral, 
might be made for the natives; the neglect of whom, according to 
the prayer of the memorialists, beside being unjust in itself, entailed 
serious injuries on the settlers. 

This valuable report contains a useful appendix, comprising a 
series of letters from various individuals, from whom, in detailing the 





empire. The wretched outcasts of Australia, whose hunting grounds are 
occupied by British enterprise without equivalent to them, are left to the 
contamination of civilization without any friend who understands to plead 
for them. A society has indeed been established in London for the pro- 
tection of the native tribes, who are receding before the advance of the white 
man; but itis obscure. We can see no objection to supporting this truly 
charitable institution. This is really a matter of serious importance, and 
one which calls for the deepest consideration.” 
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state of the Aborigines in Australia and New Zealand, the Com- 
mittee profess to have derived valuable co-operation and assistance. 
In the report for the year 1843, being the sixth, we were sorry to 
discover intimations of a falling-off in the growth and prosperity of 
the institution. And this complaint we regret to see continued in 
the seventh and last report,—the one for the current year. It ap- 
ears that the state of the Society's finances are such as to render it 
absolutely necessary to employ considerable retrenchment in that 
part of its expenditure in which on many accounts it would be the 
most desirable to be liberal ; that is to say, in printing and circulating 
the publications of the Society.” Nevertheless, the society had npt 
been entirely idle during the preceding year: it had had one inter- 
view with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, for the purpose of 
om to him a memorial regarding particular occurrences in 
ew Zealand and some other parts of the globe ; and it had addres- 
sed, and supplied with a selection from the Society’s publications, two 
governors about to embark “ for their high stations in the interesting 
and important Colonies of New Zealand and the Cape of Good Hope.” 
The Report commences its narrative sketch by noticing the Indians 
of Canada and the adjoining territories of North America, of whom 
a recent writer has said, that they have exhibited a valour and fidel- 
ity of which scarcely a parallel can be found. Well might it be the 
pride of England to possess such subjects; and yet, as the same 
writer observes, of the innumerable tribes which a few years since 
hunted upon their plains, and lived in their forests, numbers have 
been swept away; of others, the only trace that remains is in tra- 
dition, or in the person of some solitary wanderer, the last of his 
tribe, who hovers like a ghost amidst the sepulchres of his fathers. 
We are, moreover, informed that the small remnants of Mohawk and 
other Indians within the settled parts of the provinces, although in 
many respects a degraded people, appear in some degrec to be im- 
proving ; and evince that just perception of their own situation, 
which in conjunction with the protection of the Governor, offers the 
best guarantee for future advancement. In a recent Address to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, they say :—“ Our nation was powerful and war- 
like, and our friendship was worth having ; but now, like small frag- 
ments of the ice floating in the lake at the mercy of winds and waves 
which are rapidly wasting us, we claim our ancient privilege of ap- 
proaching you, not, as of old, to offer you the hand of protection, but 
to ask it of you. A few of those who were driven from their plea- 
sant homes and fruitful cornfields in the valley of the Mohawk yet 
survive, and their sufferings and losses are too fresh in our minds to 
require a repetition. We fear the Red Man will be driven again 
from our loved homes to seek a new place of refuge; but where is 
that now to be found on this side of the grave? Father, under the 
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protecting care of the British Government, we and our kindred 
tribes are beginning to enjoy the blessings of religion and civiliza- 
tion; and it is our earnest wish that these benefits may be increased 
to our children.”’ 

A most interesting account is here furnished to us of theIndians 
within the territories of the United States, on which we regret that 
our limits will not permit us to enlarge. One incident, however, we 
cannot pass by, as being a curiosity most interesting to the reader. 
‘On the subject of Indian education,” says the report, ‘‘ the follow- 
ing extract from the Report of the American Indian Mission Asso- 
ciation is peculiarly worthy of attention :— 


Great encouragement to go forward in this work is also afforded by the 
fact, that a method of writing and printing books for them has been disco- 
vered, so very natural, that an Indian, who had no previous knowledge of 
letters, can learn to read in his own language in a few days. Not long since, 
an experiment was made with two Shawarees, which resulted in their be- 
coming capable of making out the meaning of print in the short space of two 
days. 


Of the Natal territory in Africa, and of the Zoolah tribes, the re- 
port before us gives a most interesting account. Mr. Grout, the 
American missionary, resided a considerable time amongst the 
Zoolahs, and he bears witness to their possessing certain peculiarities 
not to be found in the character of almost any other savages. He 
describes them as comparatively honest, and entirely sober. ‘‘ My 
property,” says he, “‘was in such a situation, while [ was in that 
country, that if they had been disposed to plunder me, they might 
have taken every thing I had; and yet I may say that, during the 
whole nine years, I have never missed articles to the value altogether 
of half-a-crown. I felt that my cattle were as ‘safe with a Zoolah 
herdsman as if I had been with them myself. He further observed, 
that he had never known one of this people become a drunkard. He 
has known a Zoolah to be entrapped into intoxication, but he could 
not be caught a second time. When the intoxicating liquor has 
been offered to them, they have said, ‘ No, this is fire: it has injured 
me, and therefore I will not touch it again.’ ” 

With regard to Australia and the system of Aborigines’ Pro- 
tectors, which has been more than once loudly complained of, the 
committee remark : 


Respecting the Aborigines of Australia, your committee has no cheering 
prospects to offer. On the part of the settlers, heavy complaints are made 
against the present system of Aborigines’ Protectors. Whilst they incur a 
great expense upon the Colonies, they effect little sensible good for the 
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natives ; and by the fact of bringing them together in considerable num- 
bers, under very imperfect restraint, they increase the insecurity of property 
to the settlers, to whose excited passions the natives at times fall a sacrifice. 
This state of things is, doubtless, as difficult to alter as it is deplorable to 
observe ; but amelioration should_not, on this account, be less sedulously 


sought. 


The complicated state of affairs in New Zealand has induced the 
committee to defer to the conclusion of their sketch this interesting 
and important colony. In treating it, they confess themselves alike 
anxious, neither to receive and propagate misstatements, nor to shrink 
from their duty of espousing the cause of the natives when the right 
is on their side. To the government they give full credit for the 
desire to promote the impartial administration of justice, and the 
equal protection of all classes; and they recognize, in the appoint- 
ment of Captain Fitzroy, a determination to adjust those matters, 
which it is to be feared that his predecessor, and those who tem- 
porarily held the office after his decease, had not succeeded in bring- 
ing to a satisfactory state. 

In looking over this Report for the current year, we were more 
than usually curious as to what the committee would have to say 
relative to the late fatal affray between the colonists and the natives 
of New Zealand at Cloudy Bay, which the reader will probably 
recollect. And wecan but acknowledge, that, with small exception, 
the case is not, on the whole, unfairly treated. The committee 
observe :— 


The comparatively recent event which, from the loss of European life, 
has produced so powerful a sensation at home, as well as in the Colony, is 
a painfully practical illustration of these views, which forebode the pro- 
gressive decline of the natives, conjoined with occasional injury and suffer- 
ing on the part of the whites. This fatal affray grew out of a disputed 
title to land, which, whether the apparently weak grounds put forth by the 
Colonists were tenable or otherwise, the native chiefs were willing to leave 
to the decision of the officer constituted for this purpose by the British 
government. This delay, however, would not suit the Colonists, and the 
preliminary steps for appropriating the land, by surveying and marking it, 
were commenced ; but they were first remonstrated against, and then re- 
sisted by the natives; who, after carefully removing the property of the 
surveyors, proceeded to burn the hut, constructed of materials produced by 
land which, by hypothesis, was theirown. How (it may be asked) could the 
native chiefs comprehend the charge of arson founded upon such a transac- 
tion ? and how could they understand the justice of the complaining party, 
coming from a distance and claiming authority in the midst of their people ? 
They did not, however, advance to repel the intruders, who evidently con- 
templated resistance, and, by coming with arms, suggested, —and, as it ap- 
pears, commenced the use of them; whilst the natives not only endeavoured 
to avert collision, but, by the presenee of their women and children, evi- 
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dently showed, that on that occasion, at least, they did not intend to fight. 
One of natives, with his Testament in his hand, appealed to the precepts of 
Christianity which the whites had taught them to profess ; and, in the very 
midst of the firing, renewed the same remonstrance. Instead of being 
flushed with the superiority which they had obtained, they were prompt to 
suspend the strife. Many of the natives expressed their regret at the 
sacrifice of European life; and asa proof how little aggression was to be 
feared from them, individuals connected with the white party did not hesi- 
tate to expose themselves among the natives in their Pahs, a few days after 
the occurrence had taken place. 


But it is time that we should notice the valuable publications 
standing as the two last on our list; both of which issue from the 
respectable Society of Friends, who have been found most serviceable 
and opportune coadjutors of the Aborigines’ Protection Society. 
This religious body has, indeed, furnished an enduring monument 
of the practicability and usefulness, as well as Christian duty of 
cultivating an amicable understanding with the natives of colonial 
settlements. Noone is ignorant of the history of William Perm’s Treaty 
with the Indians, And weare happy in having to observe that the des- 
cendants of the early Friends have never lost sight of the advantage of 
adopting and advocating the same feelings and principles that actuated 
Penn, in their intercourse with Aborigines in general. In the con- 
duct of the Founder and first Governor of Pennsylvania, and of his 
brethren, the Quakers, since, are happily exemplified the beneficial 
fruits of pursuing a course, for the most part opposed to that which 
is now but too frequently pursued in colonizing countries inhabited 
by uncivilized tribes. The last work on our list gives a most in- 
teresting account of this conduct of the Friends, and we cannot but 
recommend it strongly to the attention of those who feel any curiosity 
in the matter. 

The first of the Tracts appeared in 1838, suggested by a General 
Committee of the Society having had under its serious consideration 
the circumstances of the Aborigines of the British Colonial Posses- 
sions, particularly the Indians in Upper Canada. In this Tract the 
Friends are reminded that although the whole class of Aborigines 
loudly calls for their sympathy and regard, the Aborigines of North 
America possess a claim of a strong and peculiar character upon their 
religious society. ‘‘ For it was with them,” remarks the committee, 
‘that William Penn held that memorable treaty, in which he set an 
example to all succeeding colonists, in purchasing the land of its 
native and legitimate possessors, after having already received or 
purchased it from his own government. In that treaty William 
Penn and the Indians mutually promised each other a friendship and 
alliance which should continue as long as the sun and moon endure. 
William Penn followed up the professions which he made at that 
treaty, by enacting laws, not merely securing to them equal rights 
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and protection with his imported colonists, but providing against 
their becoming sufferers from unfair dealing, in consequence of their 
inferiority in knowledge and acquirements. The Indians, on their 
part, treated the members of our Society very differently from other 
settlers, not only refraining from offering them any injury, but pre- 
serving their lives by supplying them with food when they had 
no resources of their own to trust to.* Although the regula- 
tions enacted by William Penn, and maintained by Friends whilst 
the government of Pennsylvania remained with them, have been set 
aside since it has passed into other hands, the Indians have not ceased 
to maintain inviolate the friendship which they promised ; and not- 
withstanding the desperation produced by the horrors of war, and 
the ruined state of their affairs, occasioned, as they well know, by 
the conduct of the whites, they have not ceased to distinguish the 
consistent members of our society, protecting them from injury, re- 
garding them as brothers, and looking up to them for counsel and 
assistance.” 

The above tract, entitled, “‘ Information respecting the Aborigines 
in the British Colonies,” was followed by another in 1839, from the 
same society, on the “Effects of the Introduction of Ardent Spirits 
and Implements of War amongst the Natives of the South Sea 
Islands and New South Wales ;’’—to which have succeeded six 
others, scarcely any one year passing without the publication of at 
least one tract. 

The volume recently and last published, has been compiled from 
numerous original and authentic documents, and contains many in- 
teresting particulars not hitherto published. It proceeds from the 
same authority as the tracts, namely, the Aborigines’ Committee of 
the Meeting for Sufferings. It seems that one of the chief objects in 
the publication of thisnarrative was, that by bringing more into view 
the great advantages which resulted to the early settlers in the colo- 
nies of East and West Jersey and Pennsylvania, from pursuing an 
upright, peaceable, and conciliatory course towards the native inhabi- 
tants,it may incite others to follow the same line of conduct ; and that, 
by exhibiting the gradual progress which the Indian tribes, under 
the care of the Friends, have made from a state of wandering barbar- 
ism to one of asettled and civilized character; and, in many instances, 
to the full reception of Christianity, it may give encouragement to 
increased exertions on behalf of this interesting section of our fellow 
men. 

Nor should it be forgotten that this is no new or revived scheme 
of the Friends. For we are toid, and indeed it is well known, that 
the subject of improving the condition of the Indian tribes in and 
bordering upon the United States, has, from a very early period of 





* See ‘‘ Clarkson’s Life of William Penn,” Vol. 1., p. 357. 
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their history, been one of correspondence between the American and 
English quakers, and increasing in frequency for nearly a century 
past: hence, much information respecting these aborigines has been 
communicated to their yearly meeting in England, exciting therein a 
lively interest for the promotion of the various benevolent plans 
adopted by the American Friends for the spiritual and temporal good 
of these people. 

According to information furnished to Congress a few years since, 
it appears that there is still an Indian population of 325,000 under 
the jurisdiction of the United States ; besides the large and nume- 
rous tribes scattered over the region, extending west from the Rocky 
Mountains to the shores of Columbia and California; and those 
located within as we!l as north and west of the Canadas. So that the 
field for benevolent enterprise among the native Indian tribes of 
North America is not only highly interesting, but still very exten- 
sive ; and it does not appear that the Friends are likely to relax in 
those philanthropic exertions for which they have long been as a 
society so remarkable. They nonestly tell us, however, in their pre- 
fatory remarks to this volume, that, from various circumstances, the 
number of Indians who have been participants of their Christian 
labours to any great extent, forms but a comparatively small propor- 
tion even of those situated in the Union. ‘‘ One of the obstacles 
which have been thrown in the way of extending Christian instruc- 
tion to them, and of ameliorating their condition for a considerable 
number of years past, has been the gradual removal of them from 
their native lands, by unjust and oppressive treaties on the part of 
the federal Government, to the distant and uncultivated territories 
of the west, in direct opposition to their own wishes. These re- 
movals, or rather banishments, have been carried on to such anextent, 
that that portion of the country lying east of the Mississippi, which 
had at one time a large native population, has not at the present time 
more than a few thousands of them scattered over its wide extent; 
and fresh efforts, we are concerned to see, are now making for the 
removal even of these remnants of them.” 

In illustration of their subject, the authors of this work have in- 
troduced two maps, one an aboriginal map of the country east of the 
river Mississippi, exhibiting the territory which the several Indian 
nations occupied previously to the settlement of the English colonies 
in America; the other, a map of North America, showing the terri- 
tory now occupied by the natives. Annexed isa short description of 
the locality of the various Indian nations east of the Mississippi. 

By the treaty which the “‘ Friends” entered into with the Indians 
for the purchase of lands in West Jersey, in 1677, a principal pre- 
vailed to recognise in them the undisputed right and disposal of the 
soil, which from time immemorial they had occupied ; and already 
there had grown up a feeling of trust and confidence ineach other ; 
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and a disposition to render kindly services existed to no inconsider- 
able extent between them. This excellent understanding and good 
feeling being, on the part of the Indians in West Jersey, mainly 
brought about by the treaties which led them into more intimate in- 
tercourse with the ‘ Friends,” than otherwise, in all probability, 
would have been the case at this date; it is notreasonable to suppose 
that the same feeling, to such an extent at least, should prevail with 
the Indiansin other provinces, who hitherto had had no transactions 
of this kind: be that, however, as it may, we find the Quakers, 
almost as early as they came in contact with the native tribes of 
America, and many years previous to the settlement of West 
Jersey, much interested for the promotion of their good. As early 
as the year 1659 we find that ‘ Friends” were engaged in Gospel 
labours among this interesting class of their fellow-beings, 

The principal object which the authors of this volume allege that 
the great Founder of Pennsylvania had in view when he colonized 
that province and the two Jerseys with the members of his own re- 
ligious persuasion, is, we apprehend, somewhat novel and singular ; 
at least we are not aware that it has struck any of the generally re- 
cognised historians of the Quakers in exactly the same light. 

‘Great as we know the desires of William Penn were,” say they, 
** for the liberation of his friends from the galling yoke of oppression 
to which they were subjected in this country, for their adherence 
to what they apprehended were the requirements of truth, and which, 
we believe, he was as much engaged to promote as any other indi- 
vidual of his day ; and however much, in the tenderness of his 
feelings for them, he might have been influenced in petitioning for 
this territory, with a view to provide them with a country where 
church domination, and the persecution of spiritual courts should be 
unknown; itis, nevertheless, clear to us, that this was far from being 
the main object which he had in view. In fact, we cannot bring 
our minds to believe that William Penn, seeing the noble testimony 
which was now so conspicuously raised to the spirituality of the 
Christian religion, and the light which shone so brightly forth in the 
lives of those with whom he was associated in religious fellowship, 
should, by persuading these devoted people to emigrate to a com- 
paratively obscure and thinly populated part of the globe, thus place 
this light as it were under a bushel, and remove it far away from 
among the civilized nations of the earth, for the simple objeet only 
of affording them a quiet retreat from a persecution, in and through 
which, as he had ample opportunity of beholding, the Divine arm so 
remarkably supported them.” 

Whatever may be the conjectures of man regarding the object 
which William Penn had in view, in seeking to obtain the province 
of Pennsylvania, we are not left in doubt of what he himself aimed 
at in this great undertaking. Jn his petition to the crown he states, 
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that in making the application for the grant, ‘‘ he had in view the 
glory of God by the civilization of the poor Indians, and _ the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, by just and lenient measures, to Christ’s king- 
dom.” That this was a most prominent feature in his petition, and 
apparently the main object which he had in view, the preamble to 
the charter granting the said province to him, fully confirms, and 
which runs thus, viz.— 


Whereas our trusty and well-beloved subject, William Penn, Esquire, son 
and heir of Sir William Penn, deceased, (out of a commendable desire to 
enlarge our British empire, and promote such useful commodities as may be 
of benefit to us and our dominions, as also to reduce the savage natives, by 
just and gentle manners, to the love of civil society and Christian religion ), 
hath humbly besought leave of us to transport an ample colony unto a certain 
country, hereinafter described, in the parts of America, not yet cultivated 
and planted; and hath likewise so humbly besought our royal Majesty to 
give, grant, and confirm all the said country, with certain privileges and 
jurisdictions, requisite for the good government and safety of the said country 
and colony, to him and his heirs for ever. 


But it is time that we should hasten to a brief notice of the cele- 
brated treaty entered into by Penn with the Indians—a treaty 
characterised by Voltaire as the only one between those people and 
the Christians that was not ratified by an oath, and that was never 
broken. The reader will find many scattered particulars respecting 
this treaty, as collected by Thomas Clarkson, recorded in that gen- 
tleman’s biography of William Penn. Our limits will only allow us 
to give, here, the ‘‘ chief heads” of this transaction, which may serve 
as a model for the imitation of present and future colonists. 


1st. That all William Penn’s people or Christians, and all the Indians, 
should be brethren, as the children of one father, joined together as with 
one heart, one head, and one body. 

, 2nd. That all paths should be open and free to both Christians and 
ndians. 

Srd. That the doors of the Christians’ houses should be open to the In- 
dians, and the houses of the Indians open to the Christians, and that they 
should make each other welcome as their friends. 

4th. That the Christians should not believe any false rumours or reports 
of the Indians, nor the Indians believe any such rumours or reports of the 
Christians, but should first come as brethren to inquire of each other ; and 
that both Christians and Indians, when they have any such false reports of 
their brethren, should bury them as in a bottomless pit 

5th. That if the Christians hear any ill news that may be to the hurt of 
the Indians, or the Indians hear any such ill news that may be to the injury 


of the Christians, they should acquaint each other with it speedily, as true 
friends and brethren. 
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6th. That the Indians should do no manner of harm to the Christians, 
nor to their creatures, nor the Christians do any hurt to the Indians, but 
each treat the other as brethren. 

7th. But as there are wicked people in all nations, if either Indians or 
Christians should do any harm to each other, complaint should be made of it 
by the persons suffering, that right might be done, and when satisfaction 
is made, the injury or wrong should be forgot, and be buried as in a bottom- 
less pit. 

sth. That the Indians should in all things assist the Christians, and the 
Christians assist the Indians against all wicked people that would disturb 
them. 

9th. And lastly, that both Christians and Indians should acquaint their 
children with this league and firm chain of friendship made between them, 
and that it should always be made stronger and stronger, and be kept bright 
and clean without rust or spot, between our children and our children’s 
children, while the creeks and rivers run, and while the sun, moon, and stars 
endure. 


What, it may be asked, were the consequences of such stipulations 
as these—stipulations that remained unviolated? And it may be 
replied with truth, the advantages which thence resulted to the early 
settlers in Pennsylvania, by adopting a line of conduct in unison with 
the principles of that religion which breathes “ peace on earth and 
good will to man,” form a striking contrast to the melancholy evils 
which followed as a consequence of a mode of policy adverse to these 
principles. Bancroft, in his able history of the United States, 
speaking of the wars that ensued on the settlement of the other Ame- 
rican colonies, remarks that ‘‘ New England had just terminated a 
disastrous war of extermination ; the Dutch were scarcely ever at 
peace with the Algonquins; the laws of Maryland refer to Indian 
hostilities and massacres. Penn came without arms; he declared his 
purpose to abstain from violence ; he had no message but peace, and 
not a drop of Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian.” 
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Art. I[].—William Caxton: A Biography. By CHARwEs 
Knicut. 12mo. pp. 210. Charles Knight. London: 1844. 


A sImiILarity of tastes induced William Caxton and Charles Knight 
to take the same road in their journey through life, The first 
opened the doors of the granary of knowledge by introducing the 
art of printing into England. The second distributes the frumenta 
to individuals—by apportioning the price to the abilities of the 
buyers. 

No man can say but that at some period of his life he may not 
now possess himself of some one or another of the thousand and one 
cheap works which come forth annually from the store-house of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; and no one can say, 
however learned he be, or however well-informed, or however 
talented, or however he may have read, applied himself to know- 
ledge, or accumulated the facts of centuries, or however laboriously 
brushed the unbidden dust of ages from the volumes of the wise, 
or however he may have imbibed the principles and virtues of the 
good by midnight study and midnight contemplation of their works, 
but that amidst that long array of books which have issued from the 
nouse in Ludgate-street, he will find some unexpected fact, some 
surprising narrative, some astounding event, some unsuspected oc- 
currence, forgotten incident, or novel idea. For there is scarcely 
any branch of science or any form of literature that has not passed 
through the crucible of Charles Knight’s literary laboratory, and 
fused and purged of its dross presented to the public in anew form 
and at a cheap rate. Take for example ‘‘ The Penny Cyclopedia’— 
a gigantic work, the literary expenditure on which amounted to the 
large sum of £33,000, besides the wood-cuts, which were engraved 
at a charge of £8,000, making in all upwards of £40,000. What 
would the venerable Caxton, who feared to venture on the publi- 
cation of one book without extorting a promise from William, Earl 
of Arundel—* to take a reasonable quantity (of copies) of them,” 
and over and ahove, to give him a yearly fee, of a buck in summer 
and a doe in winter*—say to this expenditure 2? Could the old 





* In the “ Legends of Saints,” the wary old printer says : ‘ I have sub- 
mysed (submitted) myself to translate into English the ‘* Legend of Saints,” 
called *‘ Legenda Aurea” in Latin; and, William. Earl of Arundel, desired 
me—and promised to take a reasonable quantity of them—and sent me a 
worshipful gentleman, promising that my said Lord should during my life 
give and grant me a yearly fee, that is to note, a buck in summer and a doe 
in winter.” This was in the true spirit of commercial enterprise, a hint by 
the way, typographers have greatly improved. 
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mercer only have contemplated such a consummation of his darling 
art, how would his heart have leaped, his spirits have danced within 
him! Could the little chapel, or ambry at Westminster, where ac- 
cording to Oldys he did “exercise the art, from whence a printing- 
room is to this day called a chapel”—have contained him? But 
perhaps it is permitted him even at this moment to look down upon 
the labours both of the biographer and the reviewer, and to glow with 
joy and exultation as he observes the spread of knowledge and the 
decrease of ignorance. If so, surely no spirit of all the blest can 
enjoy greater happiness. For books have this advantage over all 
other acquaintances or friends;—they are ever ready to oblige, 
but never intrude. When weary of them we lay them by without 
offence, and resume them again without apology. Then must that 
spirit be happy which feels that it is the motor of all this happiness, 
and all this delightful relaxation. 

But if we have supposed that Caxton would have been overjoyed 
at the prospect of such advancement of the art of printing as the 
nineteenth century presents, there were others who were not insen- 
sible even four hundred years ago to the advantages that the art 
would confer on the inhabitants of Europe. The Lord Bishop of 
Aleria in 1468, when the first edition of St. Jerome’s epistles were 
printed, addressed Paul II]., in the following words: ‘It was re- 
served for the times of your holiness, for the Christian world to be 
blessed with the immense advantages resulting from the art of print- 
ing; by means of which, and with a little money, the poorest person 
may collect together a few books. Jt isa sma!l testimony of the 
glory of your holiness, that the volumes which formerly scarcely an 
hundred golden crowns would purchase, may now be procured for 
twenty and less, and these written and authentic ones.” Alas! it was 
not given to the pious bishop to know that a volume cantaining not 
only a biography of the ‘‘ Anglice Prototypographus,” but a vast 
deal of extrinsic and valuable matter, would in the process of time, 
be published, not for “twenty or less” crowns—but even for one 
shilling. 

And here it is natural to ask the question, —does the quality of these 
cheap books keep pace with the quantity; and is the form and mode 
of publication equal to those for which larger prices are demanded ? 
It may be replied, that so far as the quality—that is the matter—of 
the text is involved, it is not only equal, but superior to many works 
for which higher and more ambitious prices used to be demanded. 
But with regaid to the mode of publication, that is the paper and 
the external appearance, certainly not. But how could this be ex- 
pected? And so far as we are concerned, we would much rather 
have the text sterling, than the-binding superb. But there is little 
fault to be found even with the outside appearance of this volume, 
which is somewhat in the style ofthe French novels~but neater. 
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With these preliminary remarks, we proceed to test the literary 
merits of ‘* William Caxton: a Biography,”—a somewhat quaint 
title, but justifiable from the manner in which the biography is 
written. It is nota dry summary of birth, baptism, and burial, 
pecuniary struggles and unavoidable failures, but it is a rapid and 
vivid glance not only of the first efforts, and subsequent progress of 
typography in England, but there is intermingled a syllabus of the 
labours of Guttenberg, Fust,'and Schoeffer, the very discoverors of the 
art. Incidentally, too, we have sketches of the Court of Burgund. 
in the time of Philip the Good, and of his son Charles Le Témé 
raire, whose extraordinary meeting with Louis in the castle o. 
Peronne, Sir Walter Scott so graphically describes in ‘* Quentin 
Durward.” 

We have also references to Edward the Fourth, and his memorable 
flight, attended by a handful of his chivalry; and so poor as to be 
forced to leave his mantle or cloak lined with martens on board the 
vessel in which he crossed the channel, for his passage-money.* 


‘** At Bruges,” says our author, ‘‘ did this fugitive remain nearly five - 
months, when he again leaped into his throne, in the following April, with 
a triumphant. boldness which has only one parallel in modern history,—that 
of the march of Napoleon from Elba. In May, 1471, he addressed a letter 
in French to the nobles and burgomasters of Bruges, thanking them for 
the courtesy and hospitality he had received from them during his exile,” 


(p. 108.) 


Then we have this very pleasant gossip about Bruges, and the 
anger of the Condé, and the marriage of Margaret, sister to Edward 


IV., to the Duke of Burgundy :— 


At the Midsummer of 1468, Bruges presented a scene of magnificence 
that was probably unequalled in those days of costly display. On the occa- 
sion of the approaching marriage, the nobility of Charles’s extensive domi- 
nions arrived from every quarter. Ambassadors were there from all christian 
powers. It looked like an occasion on which men should forget that there 
was such a thing as war in the world; and when despotism should put on 





* Edward made his escape from Middleham Castle, in Yorkshire, not long 
after Warwick had imprisoned him there under the custody of his brother, the 
Archbishop of York (Lingard), and Philip de Comines says, he was “‘attended 
by seven or eight hundred men without any clothes but what they were to 
have fought in, no money in their pockets, and not one in twenty knew 
whither they were going.” After having been chased by privateers and es- 
caping almost by a miracle, he arrived at Bruges so poor that he “ was 
forced to give the master of the ship for his passage a gown lined with 
martens.” 
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its blandest smile and its most courteous reverence for all orders of men. 
The Duke of Burgundy anxiously desired the presence of the Count de St. 
Pl, the great constable of France. The constable arrived surrounded with 
every pomp that his pride could devise,—with trumpets and banners, with 
pages on foot and crowds of horsemen, and a naked sword borne before him 
as the symbol of sovereignty. Charles was irritated beyond measure, and 
refused to receive the great Lord, who from that hour became his deadliest 
enemy. But there was something more tragic to be enacted in the midst of 
a population looking only for high triumphs and royal pleasures. One of 
the Chamberlains of the Duke of Burgundy was an illegitimate son of the 
Lord of Condé; he was very young, of exceeding beauty, and the most 
agreeable manners. He had fought by the side of the Duke at the battle of 
Montlhéry, and was one of his most especial favourites. The youth, with 
that ferocious self-abandonment which was not incompatible with the gen- 
tlest manners in courts and the noblest honours in camps, committed a 
murder under circumstances of extraordinary aggravation. He was playing 
at tennis, and the fairness of a stroke being doubtful, a bystander was called 
upon to decide. Deciding against the bastard of Condé, the young man 
swore that he would be revenged. The bystander, who was a canon of the 
Church, fled to his home, and the furious youth pursued him. The canon 
escaped, but his brother encountered the madman. Some victim must be 
offered up to appease his selfish rage, and the brother was in his path. The 
wretched man fell on his knees, and clasping his hands, begged for mercy. 
Those uplifted hands were cut off in an instant, and the sword that had been 
honourably drawn at Montlhéry, pierced the breast of an unoffending citizen. 
Such a murder could not pass unnoticed; and yet the young man’s friends 
did not doubt that he would go unpunished, for he had committed the crime 
in hia father’s lordship. Such crimes were often committed with impunity 
by the great and the powerful; and even the commonalty were unprepared 
to expect any heavier punishment than a pecuniary recompense to the rela- 
tions of the murdered man. The duke, however, had taken his determina- 
tion. The bastard of Condé was held in arrest at the house of the gate- 
keeper of the city of Bruges. Charles was solicited on every side for pardon, 
and even the relations of the deceased having been moved by suitable pre- 
sents, supplicated his release ; but the duke kept the matter in suspense till 
Bruges was filled with his subjects from every part of his dominions, and 
especially with the most powerful of his nobles. At the instant that he was 
ready to depart to meet the lady Margaret at the neighbouring port of Ecluse, 
he commanded that the young man should be taken to the common prison, 
and the next morning led to execution. Even the magistrate of the city to 
whom this demand (command ?) was entrusted, thought it impossible that 
the duke should execute one so highly connected, as if he were a common 
offender. The execution was delayed several hours by the magistrates, in 
the hope that the duke would relent; but no respite came. The youth was 
carried through the city to the place of execution, amidst the tears of the 
people, who forgot his crime in his beauty. He was beheaded, and his body 
divided into four quarters. The Lord of Condé and his adherents left 
the city vowing vengeance. The nobles assembled felt themselves outraged 
by this exercise of absolute power. Even the citizens attributed the stern 
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decree of the duke to his indomitable pride rather than to his love of justice. 
Such was the prelude to the bridal festivities of the Court of Burgundy. 
(pp. 92, 93, 94.) 


Such are the stirring legends of the olden time, and of an almost 
lawless state of society, which Mr. Knight has so cleverly interwoven 
in the biography of the old printer of the Ambry ; and possibly, it 
will be agrceabie to the generality of our readers, if we conclude the 
narrative of the nuptial festivals at Bruges on the marriage of Mar- 
garet of England with Charles of Burgundy. Mr. Knight derives 
his information from the Paston* Letters, Hall’s Chronicle,+ and 
Comines’ ‘ Memoirs of his own Times ;”{ and we shall, therefore, 
condense the text, so that this article may not be protracted to an 
Inconvenient length. Paston, who is writing to his mother, and 
whose imagination and fancy seem to have been in the inverse ratio 
of the love of good cheer, tells us that he had xo news to tell, 


Saving that my Lady Margaret was married on Sunday last past, at a town 
that is called the Dame, three miles out of Bruges, at five of the clock in the 
morning; and she was brought the same day to Bruges to her dinner, and 
there she was received as worshipfully as all the world could desire ; as with 
procession with ladies and with lords, best beseen of any people that ever I 
saw or heard of. Many pageants were played in her way in Bruges to her 
welcoming, the best that ever I saw, and the same day my lord the Bastard 
took upon him to answer twenty-four knights and gentlemen within eight 
days at jousts of peace ; and when they were answered, they twenty-four and 
himself should tourney with other twenty-five the next day after, which is 
on Monday next coming; and they that have jousted with him unto this day 
have been as richly beseen, and himself also, as cloth of gold and silk, and 
silver, and goldsmiths’ work might make them; for of such gear and gold, 
and pearl, and stones, they of the duke’s court, neither gentlemen nor 
gentlewomen, they want none; for without (unless) that they have it by 
wishes, by my truth I heard never of so great plenty as here is. (p. 95.) 


This is not very graphic, and were it not for other writers who pos- 
sessed greater talents for description; or were inspired by the pomp 
and circumstance of this princely union, posterity would have had 
but a faint idea of the pageantry, and display of cloth of gold, and 
the array of jewels, which graced the Court of Burgundy during this 
festal week, and dazzled the eyes of the astonished old Chronicler 


~ 





* Original Letters, written during the reigns of Henry VI., Edward iV., 
and Richard Ill. By Sir John Fenn. A new Edition by A. Ramsay. 
2 vols. 1840. 

+ The Union of the Houses of York and Lancaster. Folio. London. 
1548. There was a reprint in 1550, and 1809. 

t Translated by Uvedale. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1712. 
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who wrote a description of the fete in Latin, and dogmatically in- 
forms us that ‘‘ the sun never shone upon a more splendid ceremony 
since the creation of the world ’’—an affirmation which might fairly 
be disputed by the readers of Livy and Suetonius, or of our own 
chroniclers of the same period. No doubt the conscientious scrib- 
bler believed what he wrote. Hall, the historian of the wars of 
York and Lancaster, shrunk from the task ‘‘as if overpowered by the 
gorgeousness of this especial ceremony,” says Mr. Knight (p. 95): 
‘What abundant fare and delicate viand was served at the feast ; 
with how rich hangings the house was garnished and trimmed ; with 
how many cupboards of gold and silver the palace was adorned; with 
how many garnish ot silver vessels the companies were served ; what 
jousts, what tourneys, what banquets, and what desports were at this 
nuptial feast—I neither dare nor will write.” ‘This was at least a 
convenient mode of dispensing with the performance of an onerous 
duty. What would be said of the reporter of a morning paper, if 
he were to shrink from his task of describing the Lord Mayor’s 
annual procession, under the plea that he neither dared nor would 
write? The old chronicler was under no fear for his daily bread, it 
is presumed, and therefore could not only afford to leave, but did leave 
undone what he ought to have done. But as Mr. Knight remarks, 
the annalists of Burgundy dealt less in generalities than the English 
chroniclers. From these we learn that Charles and Margaret were 
affianced at Ecluse, where they remained a week, when Margaret 
—— in a richly decorated barge by the canal to Damme, or as 

aston writes it, Dame, where the marriage was solemnized at five 
o'clock in the morning, a fact which strangely contrasts with the pre- 
sent custom of bridal observances. She then continued her journey 
to Bruges, seated in a litter, attended by sixty ladies of England and 
Bruges mounted on horseback. ‘This, if we consider the picturesque 
costume of the period, (a plate of which Mr. Knight has inserted in 
this biography,) must have been the most interesting portion of the 
processional pageantry. Bruges was entered by the gate of St. 
Croix, and the streets through which the procession past were hung 
with the richest tapestry and the most gorgeous cloths of gold, silver, 
and purple; and at intervals stages were erected covered in the same 
manner, “irrespective of expense,” (as George Robins would say,) 
with the dazzling fabrics of the looms of Burgundy, France and Flan- 
ders. On these stages, representations, or mysteries as they were then 
called, of Adam receiving Eve, Cleopatra offering her hand to Antony, 
or Dido and Eneas, Priam and his Queen, and such allegories and 
mythological subjects as were then new to the people, and conse- 
quently fashionable, were enacted. Nor could the representations of 
such histories and fables have been otherwise than imposing and 
pleasing. Jewels, and stuffs of gold and silver, and silk and satins 
of costly manufacture and vivid colors, in a bright sun produce agree- 
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able impressions on the senses, and elevate the mind notwithstanding 
the cold prudence of the political economist, or the calculating sel fish- 
ness of the 19th century. They add to happiness by multiplying 
objects of interest in the mind of the wearer, while those who are only 
permitted to behold them, are excited to the labour of application by 
the hope of possession. The present cold and even mean appearance 
of royalty and nobility, compared to what it was in the day of Charles 
of Burgundy, has tended to destroy that sentiment of respect and 
reverence in which royalty and nobility were formerly held by the 
middling and lower classes, and have transferred it to the guards 
about the persons, and the footmen behind their carriages. A 
display of power, or wealth, or influence is alway necessary, and let 
philosophy condemn, or political economy denounce grandeur and equi- 
page, and term them in the one case barbaric and in the other extrava- 
gant, they will never lose their effects upon the human mind; for man 
has not changed since Jacob made a coat of many colours for his son, or 
the wise men presented gifts and gold and frankincense at the nativity. 

Amidst this dazzling welcome, preceded by musicians, and enli- 
' vened by mummers, Margaret arrived at the palace of her future 
lord and master, where having rested, and made those little altera- 
tions in her attire with which females in all ages have sedulously 
complied, dinner was announced, of course consisting of ‘ every deli- 
cacy of the season,” served in dishes of gold, amidst music and 
laughter, and jest and joke, to the edification of the courtiers and the 
gratification of the guests; and though some of the articles, as seals 
and porpoises, wild bulls and ipocrasse, scarcely enter into the cuisine 
of our modern gourmands, they were no doubt highly relished by the 
Burgundians and English of the period.* The business of eating 
concluded, the Court adjourned to the lists which had been erected 





* The Annalists have not been so minute in their description of this feast 
as to enumerate these very articles which we have named ; but in the ac- 
count of ** the goodly provision made for the Installation Feast of George 
Neville, Archbishop of York, 1166’—they are carefully itemed. The fol- 
lowing is the list of ‘‘ the goodly cheer :’’—300 qrs. of wheat ; 300 tuns of 
ale; 1 pipe of Ipocrasse; 104 oxen; 6 wild bulls; 1,000 (!) muttons ; 
304 veales; 304 porkes; 400 swans; 2,000 geese ; 1,000 capons; 2,000 
pigs; 400 plovers; 1,200 quails ; 2,400 fowles, called rees; 104 peacocks ; 
4,000 mallards and teals; 204 cranes; 204 kids; 2,000 chickens; 2,000 
pigeons; 4,000 conies; 204 bittors; 400 heronshaws; 200 pheasants ; 
500 partridges ; 400 woodcocks ; 100 curlews; 1,000 egrits; 500 stags, 
bucks and does; 4,000 (!) pasties of venison, cold ; 1,000 dishes of jellies ; 
3,000 plain dishes of jellies; 4,000 cold tarts, baked; 3,000 cold custards 
baked; 1,500 hot pasties of venison ; 2,000 hot custards; 308 pikes and 
breams; 12 porpoises and seals; spices, sugared delicacies and wafers, 
plenty. This curious bill of fare, says Wade, affords some idea of the mag- 
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on the Grande Place, to witness the feats of arms of the celebrated 
Bastard of Burgundy, Anthony Count de la Roche. ‘The fiction 
was this:—Farly in the morning, a pursuivant at arms presented a 
letter'to the Duke, purporting to come from the Princess of the 
Unknown Isle, in-which she promised her grace and favour to the 
knight who would deliver the giant that she had committed to the 
care of her dwarf. This giant was observed chained by the 
middle to a gilded tree in the midst of the lists, while the dwarf 
watched over him. We forgot to say that the spectacle was founded ' 
on the ancient “ Legend of the Tree of Gold,”—whence the gilded | 
tree. Shortly after the Court had tuken their seats, the knights in -~ 
their gayest attire began to arrive, and trumpets and clarions rent 
the air, while the knights addressed the most hyperbolical harangues 
to the happy Margaret. At length, all due formalities having been 
observed, the signal was given and the knights engaged in the jousts. 
But though they were many skilful and valorous knights, they all 


yielded to the Bastard of Burgundy. He was the hero of the field. y 
For he broke the greatest number of lances, accomplished the ad- a 


venture, and bore away the ring, while loud shouts rent the air, the 
ladies waved their scarfs, and “ the shrill clarion spoke.” In the 
meanwhile, though day wore insensibly away, the courtiers were not 
yet wearied with pleasure, for the most splendid of the entertain- 
ments, diversified with shews and enlivened with music, was yet to 
come. This was the evening banquet, for which, whatever the in- = 
genuity, or taste, or caprice of the aye could invent was lavishly ex- 
pended. There were maskers and mummers and musicians ; jesters 
and tumblers, and troubadours ; knights, ladies and esquires, and 
“a golden lion that sung songs in honour of the shepherdess of ? 
England ; anda mighty unicorn that bore a golden leopard* carrying 
the English banner.” And all this mirth and maudlin freaks and 
right merry-making continued to a late hour,—to that period of 
endurance of fatigue in the human body, when sleep steps in and 
asserts his empire, and wakefulness abashed retires, and yields the 
body to the custody of slumber. In short, until every one—courtiers, 
maskers, knights, ladies, and the duke and duchess could no longer 
delay the period of repose. 
But the morn which had been ushered in by revelry only served 
to prolong the general rejoicing, and for eight days this scene of en- 














© 
chantment threw a wild gaicty over the whole city of Bruges. On | 
the eighth day a huge whale, sixty feet long, rolled into the ample 
nitude of ecclesiastical feasts in the reign of Edward IV. And it must be 
remembered that this was the bridal of Edward’s sister. (Vide Wade's 4 
Brit. Hist.) Warwick the King-Maker, entertained 30,000 persons daily ! | 


* Three Leopards were then the insignia of England. 
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hall of the palace. Its dimensions were colossal, for a man on horse- 
back could have hidden within his capacious maw. His vast fins 
and tail moved with alacrity. His eyes were two huge mirrors, and 
when he opened his wide mouth, troops of syrens and knights, singing, 
dancing and fighting, leaped forth. All was enchantment and pleasure 
on those eight glorious and happy days. 

It was then at the Court of Burgundy, that the careful and _pains- 
taking mercer, as Mr. Knight supposes, and we think correctly, im- 
bibed those ideas and sentiments of chiv alry which distinguished his 
labours in “ the chapel,” and continually incited him to the printing 
and publication of works connected with that exciting subject. For 
he tells us in his “ Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye,” that after 
he bad written five or six quires, he despaired of finishing the work 
and laid it by; but that the Lady Margaret having accidentally sent 
for him “ to speak with her good grace of divers matters,” he in- 
formed her of the progress he had made in the work, when she com- 
manded him to shew her the MSS. When she had read them and 
corrected some of his English, which he confesses required correction, 
she commanded him to finish the remainder immediately —‘* Whose 
dreadful commandment,” says the old printer, 


I durst not in .no wise disobey, because I am a servant unto her said 
grace, and receive of her yearly fee, and other many good and great benefits, 
and also hope many more to receive of her highness; but forthwith went 
and labored in the said translation after my simple and poor cunning (ability), 
all so nigh as I can following mine author, meekly beseeching the 
bounteous ‘highness of my said lady, that of her benevolence list to accept 
and take in gree (take kindly) this simple and rude work”. 


We shall now retrace our steps back to “‘ The Weald of Kent,” 
which is the title of the first chapter of this very entertaining 
volume. Here Caxton first breathed the air of heaven about 1412.+ 

Who or what his father was, no one seems to know with any cer- 
tainty. Mr. Knight thinks that he was a landed proprietor, but 
that would have scarcely elevated him in the estimation of his con- 





* A copy of this work, ‘* The Recuyell of the Histoyres of Troye,” sold 
at the Duke of Roxburgh’s famous sale in 1812, for £1,060 10s. It was 
purchased by the Duke of Devonshire. 

+ This is according to Lewis and Watkins. See Life by Lewis, 8vo. 
and Watkins’s Biog. Dict. Bellchambers, who has published a very conve- 
nient portable Biographical Dictionary, in 4 vols. 48mo, Glasgow, 1840, 
says he was born in 1410; and Mr. Knight seems to agree with other 
biographers that he was apprenticed about 1428 ; Watkins says he was ap- 
prenticed at fifteen. If so, the year of his apprenticeship must have been 1427. 
These discrepancies are fortunately not of importance. 
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on the Grande Place, to witness the feats of arms of the celebrated 
Bastard of Burgundy, Anthony Count de la Roche, ‘The fiction 
was this:—Early in the morning, a pursuivant at arms presented iu 
letter'to the Duke, purporting to come from the Princess of the 
Unknown Isle, in which she promised her grace and favour to the 
knight who would deliver the giant that she had committed to the 
care of her dwarf. This giant was observed chained by the 
middle to a gilded tree in the midst of the lists, while the dwarf 
watched over him. We forgot to say that the spectacle was founded 
on the ancient “ Legend of the Tree of Gold,”—whence the gilded 
tree. Shortly after the Court had txken their seats, the knights in 
their gayest attire began to arrive, and trumpets and clarions rent 
the air, while the knights addressed the most hyperbolical harangues 
to the happy Margaret. At length, all due formalities having been 
observed, the signal was given and the knights engaged in the jousts. 
But though they were many skiltul and valorous knights, they all 
yielded to the Bastard of Burgundy. He was the hero of the field. 
For he broke the greatest number of lances, accomplished the ad- 
venture, and bore away the ring, while loud shouts rent the air, the 
ladies waved their scarfs, and “ the shrill clarion spoke.” In the 
meanwhile, though day wore insensibly away, the courtiers were not 
yet wearied with pleasure, for the most splendid of the entertain- 
ments, diversified with shews and enlivened with music, was yet to 
come. ‘This was the evening banquet, for which, whatever the in- 
genuity, or taste, or caprice of the ave could invent was lavishly eX- 
pended. ‘There were maskers and mummers and musicians ; jesters 
and tumblers, and troubadours ; kniyhts, ladies and esquires, and 
“a golden lion that sung songs in honour of the shepherdess of 
England ; anda mighty unicorn that bore a golden leopard* carrying 
the English banner.” And all this mirth and maudlin freaks and 
right merry-making continued to a late hour,—to that period of 
endurance of fatigue in the human body, when sleep steps in and 
asserts his empire, and wakefulness abashed retires, and yields the 
body to the custody of slumber. In short, until every one—courtiers, 
maskers, knights, ladies, and the duke and duchess could no longer 
delay the period of repose. 

But the morn which had been ushered in by revelry only served 
to prolong the general rejoicing, and for eight days this scene of en- 
chantment threw a wild gaicty over the whole city of Bruges. On 
the eighth day a huge whale, sixty feet long, rolled into the ample 





nitude of ecclesiastical feasts in the reign of Edward IV. And it must be 
remembered that this was the bridal of Edward’s sister. (Vide Wade's 
Brit. Hist.) Warwick the King-Maker, entertained 30,000 persons daily ! 


* Three Leopards were then the insignia of England. 
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hall of the palace. Its dimensions were colossal, for a man on horse- 
back could have hidden within his capacious maw. His vast fins 
and tail moved with alacrity. His eyes were two huge mirrors, and 
when he opened his wide mouth, troops of syrens and knights , Singing, 
dancing and fighting, leaped for th. Allwas enchantment and pleasure 
on those eight glorious and happy days. 

It was then at the Court of Burgundy, that the careful and _pains- 
taking mercer, as Mr. Knight supposes, and we think correctly, im- 
bibed those ideas and sentiments of chiv: alry which distinguished his 
labours in “ the chapel,” and continually incited him to the printing 
and publication of works connected with that exciting subject. For 
he tells us in his “ Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye,” that after 
he had written five or six quires, he despaired of finishing the work 
and laid it by; but that the Lady Margaret having accidentally sent 
for him * to speak with her good grace of divers matters,” he in- 
formed her of the progress he had made in the work, when she com- 
manded him to shew her the MSS. When she had read them and 
corrected some of his English, which he confesses required correction, 
she commanded him to finish the remainder immediately —* Whose 
dreadful commandment,” says the old printer, 


I durst not in no wise disobey, because I am a servant unto her said 
grace, and receive of her yearly fee, and other many good and great benefits, 
and also hope many more to receive of her highness; but forthwith went 
and labored in the said translation after my simple and poor cunning (ability), 
all so nigh as I can following mine author, meekly beseeching the 
bounteous ‘highness of my said lady, that of her benevolence list to accept 
and take in gree (take kindly) this simple and rude work”*. 


We shall now retrace our steps back to “‘ The Weald of Kent,” 
which is the title of the first chapter of this very entertaining 
volume. Here Caxton first breathed the air of heaven about 1412.+ 

Who or what his father was, no one seems to know with any cer- 
tainty. Mr. Knight thinks that he was a landed proprietor, but 
that would have scarcely elevated him in the estimation of his con- 





* A copy of this work, ‘‘ The Recuyell of the Histoyres of Troye,” sold 
at the Duke of Roxburgh’s famous sale in 1812, for £1,060 10s. It was 
purchased by the Duke of Devonshire. 

+ This is according to Lewis and Watkins. See Life by Lewis, 8vo. 
and Watkins’s Biog. Dict. Bellchambers, who has published a very conve- 
nient portable Biographical Dictionary, in 4 vols. 48mo, Glasgow, 1840, 
says he was born in 1410; and Mr. Knight seems to agree with other 
biographers that he was apprenticed about 1428 ; Watkins says he was ap- 
prenticed at fifteen. If so, the year of his apprenticeship must have been 1427. 
These discrepancies are fortunately not of importance. 
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temporaries, since according to Mr. Knights’ own shewing, the Weald 
of Kent at the period of his birth “ was a wild district with a scanty 

opulation ; its inhabitants had little intercourse with the towns, the 
affairs of the busy world went on without their knowledge and as- 
sistance ; they weremore separated from the great body of their 
countrymen than a settler in Canada or Australia is at the present 
day.” (p. 1.) A “landed proprietor” in such a district would have 
very little more influence with his neighbours thana New Zealand 
chief with the Duke of Wellington. So that on this score, even 
supposing his family were landed proprietors, that fact would not add 
to the dignity of William Caxton, who fortunately stands indeed in 
no need of ancestry or heraldry to recommend him. Moreover, 
Lambarde, who wasa justice of the peace for Kent, says in his 
‘ Perambulationof Kent” (1570), published 150 years after Caxton’s 
time, ‘‘ that it was a great while together in manner nothing else but 
a desert and waste wilderness, not planted with towns or peopled with 
men as the outsides of the shire were, but stored and stuffed with 
herds of deer and droves of hogs only ;” and he goeson to say, that 
‘although the property of the weald was at the first belonging to 
certain known owners, yet it was not then allotted into tenantcies.” 
The Weald of Kent came to be taken, he continues, ‘‘evenas men 
were contented to inhabit it, and by piecemeal to :id it of the wood, 
and break it up with the plough.” (p. 2.) A land-proprietor in such 
a district could have been a man of no weight, and consequently any 
attempts to prove Caxton’s father one of these semi-savage person- 
ages is an idle labour. Itis certain, however, that Caxton’s family 
were reputable, and possibly of a superior order to the generality of 
the rude natives by whom they were surrounded; for Caxton was 
taught to read and write, accomplishments (in those days) for which 
he piously tells us in his life of ‘‘ Charles the Great,” published in 
1485, that he was ‘‘ bounden to pray for his father’s and mother’s souls, 
that in his youth set him to school, by which, by the sufferance of 
God, he got his living, he hopes truly.” 

In this part of his volume Mr. Knight diverges from the main facts 
of Caxton’s biography, and enters somewhat at length into the state 
of education in the time of Edward I1I]., about 50 years before 
Caxton was born—an episode to which, though exceedingly interest- 
ing, we cannot do more than allude. 

In Higden’s *‘ Polychronicon” particular mention is made of the 
method pursued in the instruction of youth at this period; and John 
de ‘T'revisa his translator refers to the same facts, and tells us that 
Sir John Cornewaile “changed the teaching in grammar _ schools.”* 





* Higden was a Benedictine of St. Werbergh, at Chester, where de died 
at an advanced age in 1360. Caxton printed his ‘‘ Polychronicon,” in 1482, 
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It was owing, therefore, to the change of French for English in the 
schools, that Caxton expresses a diffidence in his abilities for trans- 
lating English out of French. To this circumstance Mr. Knight 
particularly alludes at p. 12. 

We pass to the second chapter, which is entitled “‘ The Mercer’s 
Apprentice.” Here Mr. Knight, after telling us that Caxton’s 
master was Robert Large, a member of the Mercer’s Company, a 
sheriff in 1430, and Lord Mayor in 1439-40, enters into a very in- 
teresting statement of the condition of the law as to the instruction 
of youth*, about the time of Caxton’s apprenticeship. It would seem 





folio ; the translation being by John de Trevisa. The latter tells us that 
French was no longer taught in the schools as heretofore, and that all the 
constructions were made in English, by which he says they learned grammar 
the sooner, but with the cisadvantaze that they learned no French, ‘‘ which 
is hurt for them that shall pass the sea.”’ 

* Wade (Brit. Hist. p. 101) says, “it was not till the reign of Henry VI. 
that villeins, farmers, and mechanics were permitted by law to put their 
children to school, (7 Hen. IV. cap. 17); and long after that they dared 
not educate a son for the church without a licence from their lord.” 
Notwithstanding this gothic law, however, there was a very great desire felt 
and indulged in from a very early period—say from 1216 to 1461—for the 
advancement of literature. For, at Oxford, University College was founded 
1249; Merton College, 1264; Baliol College, 1268; Exeter College, 1315 ; 
Oriel College, 1824; Queen’s College, 1340; New College, 1366; Lincoln 
College, 1430; All Souls, 1437; and Magdalen, 1458; At the same period 
there were founded and endowed at Cambridge, Peter House, Michael, 
University, King's Hall, Clare, Pembroke, Corpus Christi, Trinity, Gonvil 
Hall, King’s College, Queen’s, and Katharine Hall Colleges ; besides these, 
Winchester College was founded 1387; and Eton in 1441. During this 
period, also, Greathead, Biskop of Lincoln, flourished. He was the author 
of *‘ De Sphera,” and “ De Cessatione Legalium ;” see life by Dr. Pegge, 
1793, who writes Greathead Grossetete, and Watkins Grosseteste, and Wade 
Groutehead. Surely these authors might have observed similarity in their 
orthography. Roger Bacon, Michael Scot, Duns Scotus, William Oak- 
ham, John Wickliff, Mathew Paris, Thomas Wykes, Walter Hemming- 
ford, Robert de Avesbury, Nicolas Trivet, Gower, Chaucer, Littleton, 
Fortescue, James I. of Scotland, the Earl of Worcester, Lord Rivers, 
Caxton himself, Wynkyn de Worde and a host of other learned and in- 
genious men whose works, though superseded by more modern treatises, were 
nevertheless of value and utility tothe age in which they wrote, in laying 
the foundation and clearing the way ior the immense number of books 
which have since accumulated on the shelves of cur public and private libraries. 
In comparison, then, the cycle which we have included in this rapid glance, 
was more Jearned than a similar number of years at any other given period 
of our national history—the present age only representing the utility, or 
results of learning, in its application to human happiness. But though 
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from this, that a statute of the 6th Hen. VI., prohibited the sons of 
labourers in husbandry and the poorer classes of the yeomanry, from 
being instructed in the knowledge of trade and handicraft. And 





learning was beginning to exercise a decided influence on the public mind, it 
had scarcely softened the manners, and in no way mitigated the sanguinary 
temper of the times. Violence and bloodshed were but ordinary, daily, 
almost hourly occurrence. It was almost an age of robbers—from the 
prince to the peasant. Nothing was sacred. One desperate outlaw em- 
broidered his name, character, and mood in silver letters upon his coat :—“ I 
am Captain Warner, commander of a troop of robbers; an enemy to God, 
without piety and without mercy.” In Hampshire they were extremely 
numerous, so much so that no jury could be prevailed on to condemn them. 
Henry III. complained bitterly that when he travelled through the country 
they plundered his baggage, drank his wine, and treated him with indignity! 
This was the climax to royal misery. Though covetous and penurious as 
he was pious and predatory, he seemed to forget his loss in the contempt of 
his person. Thus the man who could ruthlessly plunder the Jews even to 
one third of their property (1229), seize the person and treasures of his chief 
justice (Hubert de Burgo), without compunction, and submit to be called a 
liar to his face by the Earl of Leicester without taking those steps which as 
the chief of his nobles and knights he was bound to do—actually admitted 
that a villain like “Captain Warner” could hurt his feelings! This is 
almost as bad as George IV. condescending to ask Brummell, the son or 
grandson of a footman, to invite him toa ball! The public executions of 
the period were also horrible. We can but recal to the remembrance of the 
reader, the horrors of cutting off the hands and feet of rioters in London in 
August 1221, and the terrible executions of the incendiaries of Norwich at 
which Henry III. was present in person in June 1272,—because we wish to 


conclude this note with an extract from Lingard, by which it will be seen, © 


that the acquisition of the liberal arts, which the poet tells us, softens men’s 
manners and suffers them not to be brutal, had hardly commenced. The 
historian describes the execution at Oxford of Sir Thomas Blount, who was 
involved in the unsuccessful rebellion in 1400 to restore Richard II. to his 
throne. He quotes from the MS. of a contemporary writer: ‘He was 
hanged ; but the halter was soon cut, and he was made to sit ona bench 
before a great fire, and the executioner came, a razor(!) in his hand, and 
knelt before Sir Thomas, whose hands were tied, begging him to pardon his 
act as he must do his office. Sir Thomas asked—‘‘ Are you the person 
appointed to deliver me from this world ?” The executioner answered, ‘‘Yes, 
sir, I pray you pardon me!” And Sir Thomas kissed him, and pardoned 
him his death. The executioner knelt down and opened his belly, and cut 
out his bowels straight from below the stomach, and tied them with a string 
that the wind of the heart should not escape, and threw the bowels into the 
fire. Then Sir Thomas was sitting before the fire, his belly open, and his 
bowels burning before him. Sir Thomas Erpyngham, the King’s Chamber- 
lain, insulting Blount, said to him in derision, ‘‘ Go seek a master that can 
cure you!’ Blount only answered, ‘‘ Ze deum laudamus. Blessed be the 
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another law of 7th Hen. IV., about two-and-twenty years before this 
conjectural period of Caxton’s apprenticeship, is alluded to, and some 
extracts made from it. (p. 25.) By this it was enacted, that no one 
unless he possessed land of the yearly value of 20s., should appren- 
tice his child to any craft whatever; of this iniquitous law, the 
citizens of London procured the repeal in the 8th Henry VL, 
about the time of Caxton’s apprenticeship. It is probable, Mr. 
Knight thinks, that Caxton would not have been affected by this law. 
Perhaps not, but; we can hardly think that he would have been 
exempt for the reason Mr. Kuight advances (p. 26), namely, that 
‘his master was a rich and distinguished mercer.” 

Viewing Caxton merely as the apprentice of a mercer, his position 
does not seem favourable to the acquisition of knowledge. But 
mercers in those times conducted their business in a very different 
manner from that in which it is now done. Mercers were then 
essentially merchants; and as books were costly and expensive 
luxuries, in their traffic with the continent, and especially with the 
Low Countries, they became the agents for the sale of valuable MSS. 


Hence Caxton’s first knowledge of books (p. 28.) And John Bag- 





day on which I was born, and blessed be this day, forI shall die in the 
service of my sovereign Lord, the noble King Richard!” The executioner 
knelt down before him, kissed him in an humble manner, and soon after his 
head was cut off, and he was quartered.’”—Vol. 4. p. 381. See also an 
account of the decapitation of John Ear] of Worcester (named in the fore- 
going part of this note among the literary characters of the period), in the 
Dublin Review for May 1843, No. xxviii. The statement is taken from the 
Ist vol. of the Spicilegium Romanum of Cardinal Mai, Zypis Collegit 
Urbani, 1839-42, 8 vols. roy. 8vo. The Earl, on his way to the place of 
execution, being told by one of his confessors, a Dominican monk, that he 
was brought to that bad end in consequence of his cruelties, especially 
putting to death two most innocent children not a year old, replied “ that 
he had done it for the state’s sake.” When the Friar replied, that “‘ for the 
state we may do what is just and honorable, but nothing else.” ‘ These 
ultra-montanos,” says the biographer, Vespasiano (a writer in the 15th 
century, highly commended by Muratori [Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 
tome xxv. p. 251], who laments the supposed loss of this very work now first 
brought to light by the indefatigable Cardinal Mai, as an irreparable injury 
to the history of the 15th century,) ‘‘ have veryy reat devotion, and especially 
in all matters of religion. When Duke (Earl) John was about to be beheaded, 
he turned to the hcadsman, and prayed him to cut off his head in three 
strokes, in reverence of the most Holy Trinity, though he could have cut it 
of inone. The headsman did as he had piomised, and took off his head in 
three strokes.” The crucl murder of the Duke of Suffolk at seain April 
1450, is also another horrible tragedy of these ‘‘ good old times,” as well as 
the hanging and quartering of Bolingbroke, a priest, for witchcraft, in May 
1441, 
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ford, originally a shoemaker, but afterwards a bookseller, printer, 
and collector of curiosities, who was employed by the Bishop of 
Norwich and the Earl of Oxford to collect scarce MSS., tells us in 
his life of Caxton, written in 1714, but still in MS. in the British 
Museum, that “ kings, queens, and noblemen, had their particular 
merchants, who, when they were ready for their voyage into foreign 
parts, sent their servants to know what they wanted, and among the 
rest of their choice many times books were demanded, and there to 
buy them in those parts where they were going.” And Caxton, in 
his ** Book of Good Manners,” informs us that he had the French 
copy from ‘a special friend, a mercer of London, named William 
Praat.” We think this reasoning of Mr. Knight conclusive as to the 
means which were afforded Caxton of improving himself in a know- 
ledge of beoks. He says, “* this commerce of books could not have 
been very great; butit might have been so far carried on by Robert 
Large, the wealthy master of Caxton, that a lad of ability might 
thus possess opportunities for improvement which were denied to the 
great body of his fellow apprentices.” (p. 29.) This is very probable ; 
and the wonder ceases when this is known, that the mercer’s appren- 
tice should have cultivated a taste for literature—it was a part and 
parcel of his education asa mercer. Besides, apprentices in Cax- 
ton’s time, were a superior class to the apprentices of the present 
day. ‘They were fed poorly and clad coarsely; but they were of 
“gentle blood.” Here is what Mr. Knight says of them :— 


The apprentices were a formidable body in the days of the Tudors, some- 
times defying the laws, and raising tumults which have more than once 
ended in the prison and the halter. (p. 32.) 


We come now to consider the third chapter, which is named ‘* The 
Young Mercer’s Book-knowledge.” In this a review is taken of the 
condition of literature and the modes of obtaining and preserving its 
fruits in Caxton’s time. Of this it will not be necessary tosay more 
than that it will be found a pleasant and “ chatty” chapter, in which 
our old poets Chaucer and Gower, and Lydgate, the Monk of Bury, 
are severally alluded to, and certain anecdotes and facts connected 
with their writings or lives are complacently set forth. We have 
also extracts from Froissart, Warton, and Caxton himself, all of which 
will be found worthy of a careful perusal. Mr. Knight concludes 
the chapter thus: 


/ 
We have thus briefly recapitulated the popular modes of acquiring some- 


thing of a literary taste in the early days of William Caxton. Books were 
rare, and difficult to be obtained except by the wealthy. The drama did not 
exist. The preachers, indeed, were not afraid to address an indiscriminate 
audience, with the conviction that although the majority were unlettered, 
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they had vigorous understandings, and did not require the great truths of 
religion and of private andof social duty to be adapted to any intellectual 
weakness or infirmity. The national poetry, which was heard at the high 
festivals of the city traders, and even descended to so lowly a popularity as 
that of the village circle upon the ale-bench under the spreading elm ona 
summer’s eve, had no essentials of vulgarity or childishness, such as in later 
days have been thought necessary for general comprehension. We were ever 
a thoughtful people, a reasoning* people, and yet a people of strong passions 
and unconquerable energy. A popular literature was kept alive and pre- 
served, however imperfectly, before the press came to make those who had 
learnt to read self-dependent in their intellectual gratifications ; and what 
has come down to us of the old minstrelsy, with all its inaccuracy and oc-~ 
casional feebleness, shews us that the people of England, four or five centuries 
ago, had a common fund of high thought upon which a great literature might 
in time be reared. The very existence of a poet like Chaucer is the best 
proof of the vigour, and to a certain extent of the cultivation of, the national 
mind, even in an age when books were rarities. (pp. 50, 51.) 


With much of what Mr. Knight says we are inclined to 
agree ; but for “a national literature” we look in vain. There is 
literature, and God knows enough of it, and equal ‘to any literature 
either ancientor modern. But it is not “national.” We have class 
literature, as we have everything else ; but anything like the “ Iliad,” 
or the ‘‘ Odyssey,” or “ Ossian,” or the poems of Burns, or of Hafiz, 
or of Schiller, we look in vain. Even Shakspeare, who has written 
more for the ‘ people” than all other English writers put together, 
is still not the poet of “the people.” 

It is difficult to find a reason for this, except in the frequent con- 
quests, and consequent changes in national legends and traditionary 
lore, and in the foreign influence which has always swayed the higher 
classes in England, thus making one literature for the court and 
another for the nation. Even in the days of Shakespeare, ata time 
when foreigners had no influence at court, when the court went to 
the Globe, the people went to the cock-pit. There was and there is 
no common bond of union either in the thoughts, or feelings, or sen- 
timents of the people as connected with literature. And at a very 
early period we find the government of the day taking advantage of 
this want of unanimity, and bond of connexion, and turning it toits 
own advantage. Hence history and poetry became party weapons. 
What can be more in point than the case of Richard IIT., whose 
character has never been considered in its true light, though Wal- 
pole’s ‘* Historic Doubts” has somewhat ameliorated the harsher 





* We heartily wish Mr. Knight could have written a ‘‘ reasonable people.” 
But this is more than he would venture on. 
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shade.* There is only one point in whicli England as a nation is 
characteristic, and that is in the wonderful and extraordinary perse- 
verance of her people, which has at one time incurred the odium in- 
tended for obstinacy, while at others it has assumed the honours 
awarded to fortitude. With this quality of perseverance we have 
been enabled to perform what other nations have only proposed to 
do. In all other things we are essentially led by the prevailing fashion 
of the day, whatever that may be; and in nothing more than in 
literature—hence the absence of anything like “national litera- 
ture.’ + 





* Our author speaking of Richard IIT. (p 179) says, ‘‘ There is a contro- 
versy whether Richard ILI. was a deformed man or not. It is held by 
many that it was one of the scandals put forth under his triumphant succes- 
sor (which scandal Shakespeare has for ever made current,) that Richard 
was 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d. 


It strikes us that Caxton would scarcely have ventured, in the first year 
of King Richard II]., to exhibit the print of a hump-backed Esop (for any 
print was then a rare thing) if his dread sovereign had been remarkable 
amongst the people for a similar defect. ‘This remark alludes to Caxton’s 
wood-cut to “the Subtle Histories and Fables of Esop,” published 1474. Is 
it possible that Caxton might have published the print of Esop in compliment 
to Richard? Defects of great men have been imitated. Alexander's cour- 
tiers are said to have affected to carry their heads on their right shoulders, 
because the Macedonian monarch was afflicted with spasms of the muscles 
of the right side of the neck. And many of the parasites of Louis XIV. 
pretended that they had fistula because he had. In our times, when “ un- 
toward circumstances compelled a Princess Royal to wear her waist under 
her arms—all our women from the highest to the lowest followed the fashion, 
though they all had not the same cause. Itis a question therefore if Caxton, 
who was a wary, calm, calculating man, did not (having first ascertained if 
it would be agreeable) engrave the print with a view to compliment 
Richard. A hump-backed man is generally shrewd and quick, and is 
sometimes called “*my Lord.” This soubriquet shews that the deformity 
was not despicable, at any rate. 

+ For national, possibly “popular” might be substituted ; because what we 
wish to convey to the reader is, that there exists no single poem or prose 
work which is read equally, and appreciated equally, by all classes of the 
commynity, as for example Schiller in Germany, Dante in Italy, Ossian in 
the Highlands, and Burns in the Lowlands of Scotland. Shakespeare of all 
our poets and philosophers—for philosopher he was in the broadest accepta- 
tion of the word—is most popular. But his popularity is not a part and 
parcel of the people, it is not an integral portion of their mind’s property—it 
does not enter into their every-day matter-of fact business, nor is his name 
‘‘familiar as household words.” We would venture to lay a heavy wager 
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In the fourth chapter, entitled “The Mercer Abroad,” we have an 
account of the death of Caxton’s master, Robert Large. This re- 
spectable citizen left him twenty marks—a considerable sum in those 
days, and for twenty years after he resided abroad. This chapter is 
curious and valuable as shewing the commercial condition of Eng- 
land at this period; and is written somewhat in the free-trade 
spirit, though the author cannot help remarking, after enumerating 
the number of things prohibited in those days,—‘ This is a con- 
siderable list of things with which England now supplies the world ; 
and the question would naturally arise, whether the absolute pro- 
hibition of foreign goods did give such an impulse to the native 
manufacture, as prohibitors in all ages have contended, and still con- 
tend, is the good of prohibition.’’ (p.61.) Assuredly aman of Mr. 
Knight’s extensive At a of the world, could have readily 
answered this question. Whether prohibition be good in the ab- 
stract we will not contend—but that practically it has been highly 
beneficial to England cannot be a question. It is a fact, and a great 
fact. In the fifth chapter, “The New Art,” much of what Mr. 
Jackson, in his work on wood-engraving, has already presented to the 
public, will be found under a new form, besides a very graphic and 
interesting account of the inauguration of the statue of John Gut- 
tenberg at Mentz in August 1837. This was a sight highly con- 
genial to the feelings of the author, and well has he described the 
pageantry and the ceremony, for he was present. The sixth chapter, 
or “ The Court of Burgundy,” we have already anticipated. The 
seventh, or ‘‘The Royal Service,” is comprised chiefly of extracts and 
reasonings to shew that Caxton enjoyed a place of confidence and 
trust near and about the person of Margaret of Burgundy. In the 
eighth chapter, “ A Sojourn in Cologne,” the place in which 
Caxton learned the art of printing, is considered ; and the statement 
of Richard Atkyns, the unfortunate typographer who died in the 
Marshalsea for debt in 1677, relative to the prerogative of printing, 
roughly handled. We cannot exactly agree with Mr. Knight in his 
sweeping censure of Atkyns. From the very circumstance of Caxton 
having been in the service of the Duchess of Burgundy, from the 
fact of his having occupied the “‘ chapel” at the abbey, from his con 
nection with the unfortunate Lord Rivers, the brother of Margaret 





that of twenty ofthe rural population taken indiscriminately about London 
—say aperiphery of ten miles,—nineteen would be unacquainted even with 
the name of Shakespeare, were the question to be put to them. —Rationally 
speaking therefore we have no national literature—though of class literature, 
we exceed, it must be conceded, all the other nations of Europe. Non Apol- 
linis magis verum aique hec, responsum est. 
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and Edward the Fourth, and from the patronage of Milling, Abbot* 


of Westminster, we conceive there is primd facie evidence that 
printing was brought into England under royal patronage, and con- 
sequently that the practice of the art was a royal prerogative. This 
of course is only prima facie evidence, and tne document of which 
Atkyns speaks not being accessible, or not in existence, the allegation 
must fail for want of proof; but that does not alter the merits of the 
case. What is justly true, is not always legally true, if we are to be 
governed by the laws or rules of evidence. That it would have been 
a misfortune to the country, and indeed to Europe, had Atkyns 
succeeded in establishing the claim of the royal prerogative, there 
can be but one opinion, and we rejoice that he did not succeed. 
But this does not affect the merits of the question, and Atkyns, if 
only for his misfortunes, might have received gentler usage from the 
hands of Charles Knight, whose benevolence and liberality are said 
to be unequalled except in his knowledge of books and his industry 
of compilation. We express this opinion notwithstanding what Dr. 
Conyers Middleton says, that ‘“ Atkyns, a bold vain man, might be 
the inventor” of the narrative of Robert Turnour, “ who was then of 
the Robes to the King”—and who taking “ Mister Caxton, a citizen of 
good abilities,” disguised himself and went with him into the Low 
Countries,—Caxton being in his proper dress—to obtain a knowledge 
of the art of printing. (p. 117.) And Middleton thinks that he 
might have done this, because he had * an interest in imposing upon 
the world, to confirm his argument that printing was of the royal pre- 
rogative, in opposition to the stationers; against whom he was en- 
gaged in expensive law-suits, in defence of the king’s patents, under 
which he claimed some exclusive powers of printing.” (p. 121.) 

_ Now it is as unjustifiable in Middleton to suppose that Atkyns 
invented the story to suit his purposes, as it was dishonest in Atkyns, 
admitting Middleton’s supposition to be correct, to attempt such an 
imposture. Good feeling in reviewing the conduct and favourable 
construction of the motives of each other, should distinguish the 
lucubrations and writings of every citizen of the republic of letters. 
Without these goodly virtues, literature is buta barren calling, since 
these sentiments of respect and esteem are all the laborious scholar 
or the faithful historian demands or expects. Besides, it savours of 
arrogance to sit in judgment upon the motives of other men, of 
which none but themselves and the God of Heaven can be judges. 
That Caxton by common consent is admitted to have introduced the 
art of printing into England, is sufficient to appease his manes, and 
ought to have been enough to satisfy even the fastidious. ‘ Oldys, 





* Dugdale says Esteney was the abbot—but we shall speak of him 
presently, 
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who complains most bitterly of Richard Atkyns, “‘ how unwarrantably 
he robbed master Caxton of the honour wherewith he had long been, 
by the suffrage of all learned men, undeniably invested, of first in- 
troducing and practising this most scientific invention among us.” 
But Mr. Knight does not seem after all to care much whether Caxton 
be considered the first English typographer or not ; for he says: 


But had this story been true, Caxton would not have been robbed of his 
glory. He would still have been what Leland, writing within half a century 
of his death, calls ‘‘ Anglice Prototypographus ’—the first printer of Eng- 
land. For it is not the man who is the accidental instrument of introducing 
a great invention, and then pursues it no further, who is to have the fame of 
its promulgation. Itis he who by patient and assiduous labour acquires the 
mastery of a new principle, sees afar off the high objects to which it may be 
applied, carries out its details with persevering courage, is not deterred by 
failure norisatisfied with partial success, works for a great purpose through 
long years of anxiety, is careless of honours or rewards, and finally does ac- 
complish all and much more than he proposed, planting the tree, training it, 
rejoicing in its good fruit,—he it is that is the real first introducer and 
practiser ofa great scientific invention, even though some one may have 
preceded him in some similar attempt—an experiment but not a perfect 
work, We may well believe that for some ten years of his residence abroad, 
the knowledge that a new art was discovered, promising such mighty re- 
sults as that of printing, must have excited the deepest interest in the 
mind of Caxton. He says himself in his continuation of the Polychronicon, 
*¢ about this time (1445), the craft of imprinting was first found in Mogunce 
in Almayne.” During his residence at the court of Burgundy he would see 
the art multiplying around him. Italy, where it most extensively flourished 
before 1470, was too distant for his personal inspection. Bamberg, Augsburg, 
and Strasburg, brought it nearer to him. But Cologne, where Conrad 
Winters set up a press about 1470, was very near at hand. A few days 
journey would place him within the walls of the holy city of the Rhine. 
Cologne, we have no doubt, fixed the employment of the remainder of his 
life, and made the London mercer, whose name, like the names of many 
other good and respectable men, would have held no place in the memory 
of the world but from the art he-Jearnt in his latter years ;—Cologne ren- 
dered the name of Caxton a bright and venerable name ;—a name that even 
his countrymen, who are accustomed chiefly to raise columns and statues to 
the warlike defenders of their country, will one day honour amongst the 
heroes who have most successfully cultivated the arts of peace, and by high 
talent and patient labour have rendered it impossible that mankind should 
not steadily advance in the acquisition of knowledge ‘and virtue, and in the 
consequent amelioration of the lot of every member of the family of man- 
kind, at some period, present or remote.” (p. 123.) 


In the ninth chapter—‘ A Trade to be Learnt”—Mr. Knight 
enters upon the subject of the works printed by Caxton at Cologne, 
the first of which (in English) being the “‘ Recueil of the Histories of 
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Troy’—though the imprint does not say any thing of the matter. 
The reasoning by which he arrives at the conclusion that Caxton 
did print at Cologne is conclusive, and therefore need not detain us. 
We have alsoa very distinct account of the first methods or processes 
of printing, some of which were familiar to us in our youth, such as 
the dabbers and the screw-press, together with the earlier and la- 
borious attempts to make the line on one side of a page fall on the 
corresponding line of the other, called by printers “‘register.” We 
have also the following curious extract from the petition of Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz, two Germans who settled in Rome, and printed 
many beautiful editions of the Classics. ‘The petition was presented 
to the Pope in 1471. 


“ We were the first of the Germans,” say the petitioners, ‘‘ who intro- 
duced this art, with vast labour and cost, into your holiness’s territories, in 
the time of your predecessor ; and encouraged by our example, other printers 
do the same. If you peruse the catalogue of the works printed by us, you 
will admire how and where we could procure a sufficient quantity of paper, 
or even rags, for such a number of volumes. The total of these books 
amounts to 12,475,—a prodigious heap, and intolerable to us, your holi- 
ness's printers, by reason of those unsold. We are no longer able to bear 
the great expense of house-keeping, for want of buyers; of which there 
cannot be a more flegrant proof than that our house, though otherwise 
spacious enough, is full of quire books, but void of every necessary of life. 


(p. 187.) 


This chapter then may be said to be dedicated to an explication 
of the difficulties attending the introduction of the printing press 
into general use. We arrive now at that period when Caxton 
established himself at Westminster. This is tréated of in the 
tenth chapter—‘ The Press at Westminister.” Here Mr. Knight 
admits that it is not very clear what was the exact period at which 
Caxton introduced the art of printing into England. He says, 


Several of his books, supposed to have been amongst the earliest, are 
without date or place of impression. The first in the title of which a date 
or place is mentioned is “the Dictes and Sayings of Philosophres,” trans- 
lated by the Earl of Rivers from the French. This bears upon the title 
‘* Emprynted by me William Caxton, at Westminster, the yere of our Lord 
M.CCCC.lxxvii.” Another imprint, three years later, is more precise. It 
is in ‘‘the Chronicles of Englond,” which book the printer says was “‘ Em- 
prynted by me William Caxton, in thabbey of Westminstre by London 
&c., the v. day of juyn, the yere of thincarnacion of our lord god M.CCCC. 
Ixxx.” In 1485, ‘* A Book of the Noble Hystoryes of Kynge Arthur ” was 
‘by me deuyed into xxi bookes chaptred and emprynted, and fynysshed, in 
thabby Westimestre.”” The expression “ in the abbey of Westminster” leaves 
no doubt that beneath the actual roof of some portion of the abbey, Caxton 
carried on his art. Stow in his Survey of London,” says, “in the Eleemo- 
synary or Almonry at Westminster Abbey, now corruptly called the Ambry, 
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Abbot c#2. alms of the Abbey were there distributed to the poor, John Islip, 
in England, and™ster, erected the first press of book. printing that ever was 
The careful historian of 12S the first that practised it in the said Abbey.” 
not become Abbot of Westmindere committed one error; John Islip did 
Abbot in 1474, and remained such ut1500. John Esteney was made 
cessor was Thomas Milling. In Dugdale’s “death in 1498. His prede- 
ing of Esteney, “It was in this abbot’s time, and ndvon’” we find, speak- 
in that of abbot Islip, that Caxton exercised the art of printingf Milling, or 
ster. He is said to have erected his office in one of the side chape/stmin- 
abbey, supposed by some of our historians to have been the Amry or Eleemo- 
synary.” Oldys says, ‘‘ whosoever authorized Caxton, it is certain that he 
did there, at the entrance of the Abbey, exercise the art, from whence a 
printing-room is to this day called a chapel.” When we consider the large 
extent of building that formed a portion of the Abbey of Westminster, be- 
fore the house was shorn of it splendour by Henry the Eighth, we may 
readily believe that Caxton might have been accommodated in a less sacred 
and indeed less public place than a side chapel of the present Church. There 
were buildings attached to that Church, which were removed to make room 
for the chapel of Henry the Seventh. It has been conjectured tivat the 
ancient Scriptorium of the Abbey, the place where books were transcribed, 
might have been assigned Caxton, to carry on an art which was fast super- 
seding that of the transcriber. Nor are there wanting other examples of 
the encouragement afforded to printing by great religious societies. As 
early as 1480, books were printed at St. Alban’s; and in 1525 there was a 
translation of Boetius printed in the monastery of Tavistock, by Dan Thomas 
Richards, monk of the same monastery. That the intercourse of Caxton 
with the Abbot of Westminster was on a familiar footing, we learn from his 
own statement, in 1490: ‘‘ My Lord Abbot of Westminster did shew to me 
late certain evidences written in Old English, for to reduce it into our Eng- 
lish now used.” (pp. 189—41.) 


It is not probable that any “ chapel” in the abbey would have 
been set apart for a printing room. Chapels in abbeys were gene- 
raily speaking the erections and gifts of pious individuals, who 
endowed and dedicated them to their patron saints. In Protestant 
cathedrals, chapels mean nothing ; but they are significant in Catholic 
places of worship, and venerated accordingly. If Caxton printed 
under the roof of the abbey, or only, as is more probable, in one of 
the buildings connected with it, it must have been in the Scriptorium, 
the fit and in fact appropriate place. $ 

Before passing to the next chapter, we may notice the explanation 
ofaword by Mr. Knight, the etymology ef which has doubtless 
puzzled many of our readers. That word is pye-or pie, and the ex- 
pression is used by printers when types by accident or design are 
mingled together without regard to their combination into words, or 
their distribution in the cases. In the Romish Church, there was a 
service called the Pye, which consisted in reading certain prayers, 
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not in the regular order printed or written, but according to.e<“1" 
rules which varied every feast and festival; consequer“i¥ ™° little 
judgment and memory required to be exercised #1 © Pet formance of 
this duty. Accordingly, forms were printed to assist the priests, 
Some of these were issued from the press of Caxton, a fact which, 
however, is only arrived at from the accident of one of Caxton’s 
hand-bills, just such another asa publisher would circulate at the 
resent day, having been preserved and placed in Mr. Douce’s Col- 
laition in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Mr. Knight therefore, 
struck with the similarity of the word, says, ‘‘ it is a curious fact 
that printers, even at the present day, call a confused heap of types 
pye; and whilst no one has attempted to explain the origin of the 
word, we may venture to suggest that the intricacy of this Romish 
ordinal (office ?) might lead the printers to call a mass of confused 
and deranged letters by a familiar expression of contempt derived 
from the Pie which they or their predecessors in the art had been 
accustomed to work upon.” (p. [42—3.) We think this conjecture 
very probable, as it is supported by the preface to the Litany of the 
Church of England, which explains what a Pie was. “ The number 
and hardness of the rules called the Pie, and the manifest changings 
of the service, was the cause, that to turn the book only was so 
hard and intricate a matter, that many times there were more busi- 
ness to find out what should be read, than to read it when it was 
found out.” (Pref. to the Lit. Church of England.) 
From the “ Liber Festinalis,” printed in the Abbey by Caxton, 
Mr. Knight extracts the Lord’s Prayer as a specimen of the English 
of those days :— 


Father our that art in heavens, hallowed be thy name ; thy kingdom come 
tous; thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven ; our every day’s bread 
give us this day ; and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that 


trespass against us ; and let us not into temptation, but deliver from all evil 
sin, amen.” (p. 143.) 


In the eleventh chapter, named; “ Work for the Press,” Mr. 
Knight “ proceeds to notice some of the more remarkable character- 
istics of the books issued from Caxton’s press, rather regarding them 
as curious illustrations of the state of knowledge and the manners of 
his time, than as mere biographical curiosities, in which point of 
view they have been generally regarded.” For this view, Mr. Knight 
is entitled to the thanks of all reading men. There is not, perhaps, 
a more barren or worthless study than that of bibliography, when it 
is confined exclusively to the knowledge of dates, editions, errors, 
binding, or scarcity of copies. Books were meant for other purposes 
than to be converted into objects of curiosity, or to be valued only 
for their type, their binding, or some other extrinsic cause. It is 
their contents, not their covers, that wise men covet; and we are 
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much inclined to look upon mere bibliographers as we do upon two- 
penny postmen, who indeed receive a number of letters, but have no 
further acquaintance with them than the seals and the superscriptions. 
Of these books printed by Caxton at Westminster, Mr. Knight 
enumerates “The Histories of Troy;” “ The Book of the whole 
Life of Jason,” and ““The Game and Play of the Chess,” which is sup- 
posed. to have been the first work printedin England. Some extracts 
are made from this work ; the origin of the game of chess glanced at, 
and a few remarks added concerning the state of wood-engraving 
from the time of Caxton to the present. The fac-simile of the 
knight in Caxton’s volume is given, which though conveying a very 
mean idea of the state of art in the 15th century, discovers some 
bold outlines, as if they were the semina of future greatness. We 
like this grotesque old print, and can almost fancy Master Cax- 
ton’s long nose under the closed beaver. 

The twelfth chapter, “More Work,” is emb>llished with an ancient 
wood-cut, representing Earl Rivers presenting his book to Edward 
IV. This was the “ Dictes, or Sayings of Philosophers,” which, Lord 
Rivers tells us in the preface, being at sea, and “ lacking sight of all 
lands,” a worshipful gentleman brought him to read. The work 
pleased him, and consequently he determined to translate it. The 
chapter upon Women in this work was not translated, how- 
ever, by Lord Rivers, but by Caxton—his reasons for doing which 
he gives in the preface. Mr. Knight has reprinted this. (p. 166.) 
Lord Rivers, besides the ‘* Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,” 
contributed to Caxton’s press, ‘‘ The Moral Proverbs of Christine 
de Pisa,” and the ‘‘ Cordial.” Mr. Knight says— 


The book named Cordial is clearly described in a prologue by Caxton. 
It was delivered to him, he says, by Lord Rivers, ‘ for to be imprinted and so 
multiplied to go abroad among the people, that thereby more surely might 
be remembered the four last things undoubtedly coming.” Caxton, in an 
elaborate commendation of his patron, of whose former ‘ great tribulation 
and adversity” he speaks, says, “‘ It seemeth that he conceiveth well the 
mutability and unstableness of this present life, and that he desireth, with 
a great zeal and spiritual love, our ghostly help and perpetual salvation.” 
Lord Rivers had indeed borne tribulation since the time when the flower 
of Edward's court. he jousted with the Bastard of Burgundy in Smithfield 
in 1468. In the following year his father and brother were murdered by a 
desperate faction at Northampton. When Lord Rivers, conceiving the 
mutability and unstableness of life, wrote the book called ‘‘ Cordial,” he was 
only six-and-thirty years of age. Three years after Caxton printed the 


book, the translator was himself murdered at Pomfret by the Protector 
Richard.” (p 170-1.) 


The other works printed by Caxton, and referred to by Mr. 
Knight, are “ The Chronicles of England,” ‘* The Description of 
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Britain,” ‘The Polyebronicon,” ‘The Image or Mirror of the 
World,” “ History of Reynard the Fox,” “ The Subtil Histories 
and Fables of Esop,” ‘ The Golden Legend,” (of which three 
editions seem to have been published;) ‘‘ Godfrey of Boulogne,” 
‘* Ovid’s Metamorphoses,”* (these two latter are merely recited 
as having been printed by Caxton;) ‘“ The Book of Tully of 
Old Age,” “ Tullius his Book of Friendship,” ‘The Book of 
Eneydus,” (the Eneid), “ ‘The Book called Cathon,” (Cato’s Mo- 
rals,) and ** The Consolation of Plulosophy,” by Beetius. 

The thirteenth chapter—* Work to the End”—treats of the print- 
ing of sundry editions of Chaucer, and of the important uses to 
which printing now began to be applied—namely, in printing the 
Statutes of the Realm, some fragments of which made in the first 
year of Richard the Third, still remain. Mr. Knight then considers 
the nature of those works, ‘* to the undertaking of which he seems 
to have been moved by his familiarity with the frequenters of the 
Court.” These were “ The Fait of Arms and Chivalry,” ‘ Histories 
of King Arthur,” “ The Life of Charles the Great,” ‘ History of 
King Blanchardine and Queen Eglantine, his Wife,” and ‘“ The 
Artand Craft to know well to Die.” And here, as fitting he should, 
our author closes the curtain on the worthy old mercer and printer. 

It would appear that he worked till the last day of his life upon 
a book of pious instruction—and when the angel of death appeared 
he was not found idle. The following entries are to be found in the 
Churchwardens’ account of the parish of St. Margaret. From May 
17, 1490, to June 3, 1492, there is: 


Item ; atte bureynge of Mawde Caxton, for torches and 
tapers eeeeevneeeeeee Ceeeeseeeee 2eeeeene Feeeee ilii 8. lid. 


And in the second year of the period above mentioned :— 


Item ; atte bureying of Witz1am Caxton for iii torches. vi. viii d. 
Item ; for the belle at same bureyng. ...ee0 seeecesees vi d. 


Thus closes the Biography of William Caxton; for another 
chapter, headed ‘‘The Chapel,” treats of the posthumous acts of 
Wynkyn de Worde, William Machlinia, Richard Pynson, and their 
coadjutoror companion Letton, the four being the compositors of the 
deceased mercer—how they held “a Chapel,” or consultation, and 
determined to carry on the printing business—and how they conjec- 





* No copy of the Metamorphoses exists; but in the library of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, there is a MS. containing five books of the Metamor- 
phoses, purported to be translated by Caxton. (p. 183.) 
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tured, and anticipated, and prophesied the subsequent universalit 
of the printing art, and how they lamented and bemoaned the deat 
of their worthy old master. It is impossible to read this chapter 
without fancying oneself in the midst of this learned conclave (for 
printers were then learned), and being affected by their simple but 
touching reflections ; but we must draw no longer on the reader’s 
patience, and therefore refer him to the volume itself. With regard 
to ‘ The Progress of the Press in Englend,” which is condensed ina 
Postscript, there isa great deal of information for the general reader, 
but nothing new that in any way adds to our already accumulated 
knowledge on the subject, and it may consequently be dismissed 
without further examination, or further precognition. 

And now as to our opinion of this entertaining, interesting, and 
instructive volume, it will be easily conceived and readily admitted 
by all who read this review. It has been said, that genius now and 
then produces a lucky trifle—that we still read the Dove of Ana- 
creon, and Sparrow of Catullus; and that a writer naturally pleases 
himself with a performance which owes nothing to the subject* ; 
but this cannot be said of Mr. Knights’ biography of Caxton. He 
has chosen, perhaps, the most important biography, and the most 
Important subject with which as Englishmen we are acquainted, 
The press, the liberty of the press is more to us than all the charters, 
andj all the guarantees and acts of parliament, and all the fortresses 
and standing armies, of all forms of government, whether republican, 
monarchical, constitutional, or autocratic put together. And the 
memory of him—he who first raised up that great power, he who 
first sowed the seed, and watered the roots of the tree—must be 
ever dear to us—must be ever uppermost in our thoughts. And 
the manner in which Mr. Knight has performed the task of tracing 
his initiation, progress, consummation, and final success in typo- 
graphy, is as highly honourable to the adventurous and liberal spirit 
of William Caxton, as it is demonstrative of the talents, energy, and 
industry of Charles Knight. It is not a “pretty composition”— 
for Mr. Knight knows, that compositions merely pretty, have the 
fate of other pretty things, and are quitted in time for something 
useful ; they are flowers fragrant and fair, but of short duration; 
or they are blossoms to be valued only as they foretel fruits* ; but it 
is a work that is lasting and permanent, caleialaton at once for the 
relaxation of the scholar, the instruction of the yeoman, and the 
amusement of the gentle, the noble, and the prince. 





* Johnson’s Life of Waller. 





Art. IV.—Poems by Coventry Patmore. 12mo. pp. 157. 
C. Moxon. London. 


THE utmost that can be achieved, or pretended, says Sir William 
Temple, by any rules in the art of poetry, is to hinder some men 
from being ill poets, but not to make any man a very good one; and 
Swift says in his own way, ‘T'ry a good poem as you would a sound 
pipkin; and if it rings well upon the knuckle, be sure there is no 
flaw init. If the first of these sentiments be just, criticism or 
canons for writing verses are at best but so much lumber in the store- 
house of the Muses, which it would be more in accordance with the 
utilitarian spirit of the age to dislodge than toaugment. But if, ac- 
cording to Swift’s receipt, we find a new poem ring well—for he 
says further, ‘ Verse without rhyme is a body without soul’—then 
it may be permitted “ The Monthly Review” to offer an opinion 
upon these really beautiful little coruscations of a young and ardent, 
a pure and spotless mind. Not so much with a view of making 
poets, as of shewing in what manner these verses of Coventry Pat- 
more may be made auxilliary to some useful and necessary hints to 
the nascent poets of this very remarkable era—whichis, as it were, the 
still-water time of some tremendous moral tide. For, who can say 
that there has been any previous period in history, or any previous 
age, or any previous empire distinguished as England now is, not 
only as the greatest political and commercial nation on the face of 
the earth, but (with all due deference to “‘ Young Germany”) as the 
greatest literary, scientific, and philosophical entity that the world 
ever saw ?—at least so far asauthentic records enable us to determine, 
and it being granted, that England is placed so as to command by 
the advantages which we have seen she enjoys, the future destinies 
of generations yet unborn, (and principally through her writers,) let 
us consider the weight of responsibility which attaches to poets and 
to men of genius—and Coventry Patmore is both a poet anda genius, 
—who should write not alone for the present, but for the future ; 
who should instruct while they amuse, exalt while they improve, 
‘and dignify while they touch the most ordinary, the most trivial, 
and the most common-place subjects. Let us only reflect upon the 
mischief which the philosophy of Voltaire inflicted upon the French 
nation, and through it all Europe—what the romances of Lewis, and 
what the poems of Byron (and we may add of Shelly) upon the 
literary character, and even moral feelings of the present generation 
There are thousands whose minds were unutterably polluted by a 
perusal of “The Monk”; thousands who became licentious through 
the bewitching fascinations of “ Don Juan;” and thousands who hay- 
ing borne away with them so much of the blasphemous beauties of 
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‘Queen Mab” as they could understand—and by the way, the poet 
“when he would be very fine” is not always very intelligible,—have 
steeped their souls in the very gloomy waters of the cold creed of 
materialism, which turns into stone the hearts of all that embrace it. 

Had Voltaire not found himself a wit, he never would have been 
a scoffer: wit, like fire, is a good servant but a bad master ; and with- 
out judgment is valuelessand even pernicious. For whatever pre- 
tensions may be set up for wit—we mean of course that sort of wit 
of which Voltaire wasthe architect,—afer all, it is but a very sorry 
substitute for knowledge, however the vanity of the possessor may be 
flattered by the applause of the vulgar, or his self-love gratified 
by the defeat and subjugation of his rivals. It is much easier to 
say a clever thing, than to induce a meritorious sentiment. What 
Voltaire could not understand, he laughed at, and fools took his 
laughter for philosophy; the morality that Lewis and Byron could 
not appreciate, they-did not deem worthy of possessing—hence we 
have a ‘ Philosophical Dictionary” which teems with popular pre- 
judice and ignorance ; a ‘‘ Monk” in which all sense of virtue and 
religion is outraged; and a ‘‘Don Juan” who without very much 
of the honour or principles of his countrymen, exhibits all their 
depravity and all their sensualism. 

Now here we speak not of the genius or talents of these authors. 
Gifted and talented they all were—but oh! how were their talents 
prostituted and abused! How was the “talent” committed to their 
care buried under a heap of ruins—sparkling and splendent it must 
be admitted, but still ruins,—ruins of the pure and priceless gem of 
virtue, and that Holy Faith which was, and is, and will be, to those 
who rightly prize it, the prop and stay of life on earth, and the guide 
and passport to life in Heaven! 

Now these remarks bring us to the point upon which we are most 
desirous of expressing a strong and decided opinion. It is this— 
that our men of talent and genius should choose ennobling and ex- 
alting themes—not inferior and subsidiary subjects. They should 
place their standard of virtue on the impossible, rather than the 
possible, on the heroic rather than the prosaic, because however 
ardent, or however continuous a man may be in the pursuit of good, 
he will always fall short of the coveted standard. When apoet’s 
soul catches the inspiration of the moment, and the bright thoughts 
come upon him thick and fast as sunbeams through a latticed 
bower, his first effort is to shape, to hew them into language: this 
is his metre. His next is to form a vehicle, or moral, on which to 
carry out his ideas: this is the fable. Now this should be on the 
scale of the purest, the most exalted, and the most imposing model 
that the whole range of the human sympathies and affections can 
command. Has Coventry Patmore in these poems always adhered 
to this which we deem the most essential item in “ the great ac- 
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| count”? We shall see as we proceed. The first poem is entitled 
‘The River,” and thus commences. 


THE RIVER. 





PART. I. 


It is a venerable place, 
An old ancestral ground, | 

So wide, the rainbow wholly stands ; 
Within its lordly bound ; 

And all around that large expanse 
A river runneth round. 


Upon a rise, where single oaks, 
And clumps of beeches tall, 

Drop pleasantly their shade beneath, 
Half hidden amidst them all, 

Resteth, in quiet dignity, 
An ancient manor hall. 
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The ivy’d turrets seem to love | 
The murmur of the bees; 

And this manor-hall hath seen 
The snow of centuries, 

How freshly still it stands amid 
Its wealth of swelling trees ! 


It is the leafy time of Summer, (so sings the poet)—“ the yearling 
lambs are strong,” and the river flows “ contentedly along.” He then 
introduces a-pretty description of green hills, and a metaphor which 


ow appropriate. Another verse which tells us that the 
ills, — 


There, shadows from the setting sun 
Reach all across the plain ; 

The guard-hound in the silent night 
Stops wrangling with his chain, 

To hear, at every burst of barks 
Lhe hills bark back again. 


F This is extremely beautiful and happy. But it only prepares us 
or,— 
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Where the merry butterflies 
, Float 7 . 
There amid starry jessamines, 
And clasping passion-flower 
The lady of this peaceful place 


Is seated in her bower. 


This lady loves—loves the “ pale Witchaire”; but on that morning | 


he had come hurriedly and— 


He talked of common things, and so 
Her eyes are steeped in dew. 

Here, then, is the commencement of the interest of the poem. A 
lovely and interesting girl loves and is beloved—but some trifle, 
some look, some one cold word, in unaceustomed tone, meaningless 
to all but her, to whom his very step conveyed a meaning, has parted 
them coldly, it may be for ever, and she weeps! Here the first part 
of the poem closes, and prettily closes. 

In the second part, we are told that— 


eeeeee Lhrough strong belief 
Of disregard—or pride— 

Or passion cooled—or causes that 
The intricate heart doth hide, 

The lady hath her promise given 
To be another’s bride. 


It ie— 


November and the rains are come; 
The River, once so bright, 

Is foul and black, and gloomily 
Makes known, across the night ; 

In far-heard splash, and hollow drench, 
The passage of its might. 


It is at this period of the year that the bridegroom is hurry- 


ing through the park, for it is the bridal eve—the guests are 
assembled— 


The hall is liker noon than night; 

From side to side they toast the bride, 
Who blusheth ruby light: 

For youth and age, for clown and sage, 
It is a cheerful sight! 


Bat the poet avoids this glare of light, this noise and revelry—and 
returns to the park. 
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The silent park, where a figure stands 
That’s darker than the night—Witchaire, 
Leaning against an aged tree 
By thunder stricken bare. 


While leaning in this melancholy and despairing mood, 


Mournfully through the muffled air 
Cometh the laughter shout ; 


and everything seems to betoken misery to the luckless and for- 
saken lover— 


The treble of the women’s voice 
Seems heightened to a wail ; 
The stream behind the matted grove, 
Is shining ghastly pale, 
White glimmering through the cedars dark. 


Suddenly a thought seems to strike the distracted youth—his 
forehead clears—he raises himself—he stands erect, and looks “too 
calm.” 


He turneth from the bridal hall; 
His bare breast scarcely heaves ; 
He paceth towards the gloomy wood, 
Through which he breaks and cleaves ; 
His measured footfall dies away 
Upon the withered leaves. 


The third part opens with a description of the succeeding portion 
of the same night—the “‘sickly moon” is among the clouds, slowly 
loitering, and sometimes “ left quite bare,” and again, 


Merely like 
A pallor in the sky. 


The lonely stars are here and there, 
But weak and wasting all ; 

The winds are dead ; the cedars spread 
Their black arms like a pall ; 

The guests have vanished, one by one, 


Out of the bridal hall. 


The moon is looking through the mist, 
Cold, lustreless, and wan ; 

How wildly past her dreary form 
Those watery clouds rush on! 
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By a natural transition, the poet returns again to ‘ The River :” 


Beneath the mossy ivy’d bridge, 


slipping past. The current is still, but deep, and 





L There’s something in its quietness 
Which makes the soul aghast. 


| | A figure stands upon the bridge,—you see— 
a The pale cheeks in the dark. 


It watches ‘* the stars race on in the stream,” but heeds them not. 
It meditates destruction. Another moment— 


A plunge !—a thin hand through the froth— 
A stifled gurgling sound :— 


and then 
The waves once more 
| Resume their silent swell. 
The waters have closed over the forsaken but not forgotten 
_ _ . Witchaire. He no longer lives. He has anticipated the dart of 
4 death. He has hastened unbidden into the presence of his Maker. 
In the meanwhile, the bride and bridegroom pillowed on each 
| other’s arms are wrapt in sleep—suddenly 
‘Wake! Wake!” meanwhile the Bridegroom calls 
Aloud to his sleeping Bride. 
**Q God! _ I saw thee, pale and dead, 
Roll down a silent tide ! 
He claspeth her hand—‘‘ How chill thou art ! 
Why tremblest thou, my bride?” | 
The bride does not reply, but brings to mind him 


“Who last night was no guest: ” 


She exclaims mentally— 


** Sweet Heaven !—and for me ?—I dream! 
Be calm thou throbbing breast.”’ 


And after a solemn prayer, sleeps again. The third part concludes 
with the following characteristic verse : 
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Along, along, swiftly and strong, 
The river slippeth past ; 

That current deep is still asleep, 
And yet so very fast ! 

There’s something in its quietness 
Which makes the soul aghast! 


The fourth part opens very exquisitely : 


The morn hath risen : wildly on 
The waters glide to-day ; 

Outspread upon their pallid face, 
Lank grass and rushes play ; 

But the spell that clung to the murky stream 
Has broken and past away. 


Time runneth on: the park is bare: 


The year is scant and lean ; 
The river’s banks are desolate ; 
The air is chill and keen ; 
Yet now and then a sunny day 
Bringeth a thought of green. 
Amid blear February’s flaw, 
Tremulous snow-drops peep : 
Erect and sharp the crocus starts 
Up from its winter sleep ; 
The river buds, in starry hosts, 


Ride on the water deep. 
° x * . 


* * * 


The summer’s prime is come again ; 
The trees are out anew ; 

The current keeps the dreadful Past 
Deep in its bosom blue ; 

And babbleth low, through sleeping fields 
Grey with the falling dew. 


* 


We then have three verses, which are perhaps as true and as 
natural a description of summer as can be found in any poet, while 
the language in which it is couched is .infinitely superior to that in 
most lyrical poems. ‘The sentiments are refined and delicate, the 
epithets appropriate and chaste, and the imagery such as could only 
have been embodied by a young and ardent imagination teeming 
with beings and essences, which evade description, escape 
comparison, and impoverish language, however refined or deli- 
cate, acceptable or pertinent that language may be. Are not these 
visions and dreams in the poetic temperament glimpses of that life 
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to which we are all hastening, and to which our present being is but 
the bridge? We do not know where a youth like Coventry Pat- 
more, who has barely attained his majority, who has passed the 
greatest portion of his life in London, and we believe is a Londoner,— 
found such thoughts as are scattered throughout this volume; for 
they are not such as readily and commonly occur to youth any- 
where, much less in the midst of the turmoil and business, the 
struggle and almost mortal throe of a London life. For example :— 


The bees boom past ; the white moths rise, 
Like spirits from the ground ; 

The grey flies hum their weary tune, 
A distant, dream-like sound ; 

And far, far off, to the slumberous eve, 
Bayeth an old guard-hound. 


It is at this period of the day, when it may be supposed the 
spirit of the submerged lover, if permitted to ‘‘re-visit the glimpses 
of the moon,” would gaze upon the spot where once the lady of 
its love was wont to stray and gather wild-flowers from the field, and 
drink deep of love’s intoxicating chalice from the sweet font of hope 
that she comes forth—and 


walks 





Beside the gentle Stream ; 

She marks the waters curl along 
Beneath the sun-set gleam, 

And a doubtful influence moveth her, 
Like memory of a dream. 


Her pulses throb more palpably ; 
Her spirits droop and fail, 

As they did that night when the Bridegroom thought 
He saw her dead and pale ;— 

She knoweth not what moveth her: 
The stream hath told no tale. 


Here it is that the author has exhibited aknowledge of deep psy- 
chological feeling, which we in vain look for in the early poems of 
the first of poets—Coleridge perhaps excepted. He shews an inti- 
mate acquaintance with a law of sympathy which extends on all sides 
from the very verge to the centre of creation, but which the amor 
nummt, the spirit of gain, of ambition, of pleasure, of pride or poverty 
interrupts or breaks or nullifies in its senseless race after the things 
that are visible and corporeal, in contradistinction to the things that 
are Invisible but substantial. It is this intuitive faculty—the 
afiatus of the ancients, that distinguishes the poetic from the di- 

F 
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dactic temperament, and which in an especial manner characterizes 
the vein oi sentiment and feeling that runs through, permeates, and 
diversifies this volume, 

We have shewn then, we think satisfactorily, that the author lays 
claim to high poetic talents, and to those qualities of mind seldom 
found in connexion with youthful genius, namely, an ethical and 
metaphysical, in place of an amatory or sensual disposition. Of 
love, of course there is the usual quantity. But it is the love of 
Petrarch, not of Moore; it partakes rather of the sentiment of Cowley. 
(who by the way the author somewhat resembles) than the sensual- 
ism of Byron; of the abstract of Coleridge, rather than the concrete 
of Walter Scott. The thoughts are always natural, sometimes start- 
ling, and not seldom ennobling and exaiting, even in this poem which 
is by no means the best in the volume. 

Having said thus much of the talent of the author, let us inquire 


next, if his judgment in the choice of a subject equals the art with . 


which he handles it. Let us ask, is the fickleness of woman and the 
suicide of lovers proper subject for the pen of a youth like Coventry 
Patmore, and who was born for nobler and worthier purposes. We 
say not. If nature be the foundation of all our sentiments and 
feelings, emotions and passions, those qualities or accidents which 
pertain to nature, and are persistent, should be first sought after, and 
not those which are factitious and conventional, derivative and oc- 
casional. Love is natural, exigent, universal. ‘The Laplander loves 
with the same ardour, though possibly not with the same impetuosity 
as the African; the Esquimaux gazes on his bride with the same 
emotions, if not with the same refinement, as the Persian; and all na- 
ture acknowledges that 


Omnia vincit amor ;: 


and consequently, to find a young poet feathering his first shafts 
from the wing of Love himself is what might have been expected 
—nay it is what we could have wished. But why add to that which 
addition cannot increase, or epithet exhaust, or description weary, or 
repetition disgust, or genius over-estimate, or the soul itself exceed,— 
a something which is not necessary, which does not add, but rather 
subtracts from the interest; which is not accession but defection; which 
shocks and is therefore exitious to those feelings of delight and ad- 
miration with which we would have otherwise risen from the peru- 
sa] of this most beautiful poem? We allude of course to the suicide 
of the lover. And again, the incident is unfortunate, because it 
wounds our sensibility ; and superfluous, because it leads to no results, 
It neither awakens dormant love in the bosom of the unfaithful mis- 
tress, nor calls forth from tie deep founts of her sorrowing heart, one 
exclamation of grief, of repentance, or regret. But we do not 
dwell upon this with any other but the kindliest feelings to 
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the young poet, and with the most anxious desire for his fu- 
ture eminence—as eminent he will be. Again, as we have pane- 
gyrized his epithets, we must notice two which have struck us 
(seeing he is generally so happy in their choice) as incorrect. In the 
line, p. 16, the sixth from the top of the page, we have the fields 


Grey with the falling dew. 


Now to make the fields grey, the dew must have “ fallen,”—that is it 
must have been deposited according to the present theory of dew,— 
before the fields could have appeared “ grey.” We suggest, therefore, 
that “ fallen” is the more appropriate epithet. In the next page(17), 
eleventh line from the top, the poet speaks of a ‘ doubtful influ- 
ence.” Surely that influence was not “ doubtful” which moved-— 


Like memory of a dream. 


We therefore think that “mystic,” or “secret,” or some synonyme 
expressive of something unknown and unsuspected should be sub- 
stituted. We are not actuated by any but the best intentions in 
pointing out these Japst to our author. Great results are not 
obtained but by frequent and repeated efforts. 


‘‘ True ease in writing comes from art, not chance ;’— Pope. 


and the most laboured of poetry has ever appeared the most natural. 
Not that it requires labour to be natural; but to throw off con- 
ventionalisms, and vulgar, and daily, and improper epithets, and 
modes of expressing our thoughts. Even Pope, correct and labored, 
and artificially natural at last, did not at first attain the perfection of 
his art. Johnson, speaking of the “‘ Essay on Man,” says, “ The 
subsequent editions of the first epistle exhibited two memorable 
corrections. At first, the poet and his friend 


‘ Expatiate freely o’er the scene of man, 
A mighty maze, of walks without a plan.’ 


For which he wrote afterwards, . 
‘A mighty meze, but not without a plan.’ 
The other alteration was of these lines: 


‘ And spite of pride, and in thy reason’s spite, 
One truth is.clear, whatever is, is right ;’ 


but having afterwards discovered, or been shewn, that the “ truth,” 
which subsisted “in spite of reason” could not be very clear, he 
substituted 


‘ And spite of pride, 7” erring reason’s spite ;’ 


‘* To such oversights,” continues Johnson, “ will the most rigorous 
F2 
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mind be liable when it is employed at once upon argument and 
poetry.* ae 

It is therefore no detriment to Coventry Patmore to place him in 
the same category with the translator of ‘ The Iliad,” and the 
author of “The Rape of the Lock.” 

Of the second considerable poem in the volume, “ The Wood- 
man’s Daughter,” we must apply much of the preceding criticism; 
only we think that the incident upon which Maud’s insanity is made 
to turn, is not happily chosen. And with this remark we gladly quit 
the ungracious and indeed unpleasant, and to us extremely painful 
duty of reprehension, and give one or two extracts which will show 
that the poem is one of great beauty and pathos, Here is something 
very beautiful. It is the commencement of the tale of Maud’s 
“ strange grief,” as the villagers suppose for the death of her father: 





In that sweet age, 
When heaven’s our side the lark, 

She used to be with Gerald, where 
He worked from dawn to dark, 

For months, to thin the crowded groves 
Of the ancient manor park. 


She went merely to think she helped ; 
And, whilst he hack’d and saw’d, 

The rich Squire’s son, a young boy then, 
For whole days, as if awed, 

Stood by, and gazed alternately 
At Gerald and at Maud. 


He sometimes in a sullen tone, 
Would offer fruits, and she 

Always received his gifts with an air 
So unreserved and free, 

That half-feigned distance soon became 
Familiarity. 


Therefore in time, when Gerald shook 
The woods at his employ, 

The young heir and the cottage girl 
Would steal out to enjoy 

The music of each other’s talk, 
A simple girl and boy. 


They past their time, both girl and boy, 
Uncheck’d, unquestion’d: yet 





* “Lives of the Poets.” 
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They always hid their wanderings 
By wood and rivulet, | 
Because they could not give themselves 
A reason why they met. 


—It may have been in the ancient time, 
Betore Love’s earliest ban, | 
Psychéan curiosity, 
Had broken nature’s plan ; 
When all that was not youth was age, 
And men knew less of Man ;— 


Or, when the works of Time shall reach 
The goal to which they tend, 

And knowledge, being perfect, shall 
At last in wisdom end, — 

That wisdom to end knowledge ;—or 
Some change comes, yet unkenned ;— 


It perhaps may be again, that men, 
Like orange plants will bear, 

At once, the many fine effects 
To which God made them heir— 

Large souls, large forms, and love like that 
Between this childish pair. 


All this is extremely natural and effective. But results, which 
from the relative position of the parties, the worldly-minded will 
instantly understand, followed the unrestrained wanderings of the 
girl and boy, and of course misery and unhappiness followed. She 


listens, is won, and is forsaken. She sets out from the cottage, 
and— 


Merrily now from the small church spire 
Ringeth a noisy chime ; 

The larks climb up through the heavenly blue, 
Carolling as they climb ; 

And lo! in her eyes stands the great surprise 
That comes with the first crime ! 


She throws a glance of terror round: 
There’s not a creature nigh. 

But behold! the Sun, that looketh through 
The frowning western sky, 

Is lifting up one broad bean, like 
A lash of God’s own eye. 


She sees it ; and, with steady fear 
At what she dares not shun, 
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Still gazes: her astonished heart 
Faints down, for she hath done 
An act which to her soul hath made 

A spy of the great Sun. 


Now all this is really sterling good poctry. We read it at first 
for the rhythm—then we look for the sentiment—and then we 
read again to see how aptly and fitly the one corresponds with the 
other. 

Lilian” is the most ambitious of the poems. It turns, as might 
be anticipated, on the sentiment of love. The author receives a visit 
from an old school-fellow, whose looks are altered, but he per- 
celves— 

A kind of pleadin_, sweetness 
Play about his eyes, that told 


Of too precocious passions, 
Which had made him early old. 


With a delicacy which cannot be too deeply appreciated, the poet 
refrains from asking the reasons for his absence, which perceiving, 
he says— 


Abruptly, ‘ It is long since 

We have met. You think me chanyed ? 
And you shall hear the causes ; 

But not now. 


However, by accident he takes up a book which the poet had been 
reading—it was a French romance-—which he no sooner opens than 
he dashes down and denounces—and not this alone, but— 


That mighty brothel France. 


Which violent burst of indignation the poet gently placates by shew- 
ing its unreasonableness. This is cleverly and appositely done. To 
defend himself, the friend relates the story of his love, and of his 
defraudation by a friend—but here let the poet speak, for we cannot 
tell the story half so well :— | 


He now began his story ; 
And believing as I do, 
That the sum, the mighty total, 
Of mankind was never worse 
For acts well meant towards it, 
I embalm his tale in verse, 
With all its windy passion, 
Thoughtless thinking, speech uncouth ; 
For some will bear within them, 
A wild harmony of truth. 
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The tale is told in another metre ; and an extract or two will serve 
to shew that the author’s forte does not lie entirely in the alternate 
rhyme. He thus describes the love of Lilian. 


She loved ; words, all things told it ; eye to eye, and palm to palm, 
As the pause upon the ceasing of a thousand-voiced psalm, 
Was the mighty satisfaction, and the full eternal calm. 


She could see me coming to her with the vision of the hawk ; 
Always hastened on to meet me, heavy passion in her walk ; 
Low tones to me grew lower, sweetening so her honey talk, 


That it filled up all my hearing ; drown’d the voices of the birds, 
The voices of the breezes, and the voices of the herds ; 
For to me the lowest ever were the loudest of her words. 


A paleness as of beauty fainting through its own excess.... 
But how discourse of features whose least action could express 
What, while it made them lovely, far surpass’d all loveliness ! 


While the dreamy youth is thus feeding on raptures, a “ formerly 
loved companion,” who was “ fresh from sprightly France,” arrives. 
He soon displaces’ the ardent boy—for he tells us he was scarcely 
eighteen,—in the heart of his mistress, and hence his altered looks, 
his distress, his misery, and bitterness against France. The story is 
simple, prettily told, and effective. The description of Winton, the 
*‘ false friend,” is exceedingly energetic and original. We feel on 
reading it, that we are reading something new. Véidelicet :— 


When free, all healthy study was put by, that he might rush 


To his — books—French chiefly—that his blood might boil and 
gus 


Over scenes which set his visage glowing crimson—not a blush. 


His heart, placed right by Heaven, was to Heaven once akin ; 
Now changed to stone ;—-less, truly, by degrading act, than in 
Too curious contemplation of the sole Medusa, sin. ~ 


To this effect, however, those who knew him best were blind; 
Feeling, so suddenly frozen, left its lineaments behind ; 
And passionate language, working a deceit but half design’d, 


And lips, still more expressive, though deform’d with quoting French, 
Were tools thatjtexts of all sorts from their proper aims could wrench— 
Clothing after Gallic models, baseless thoughts in words that clench. 


These extracts will be sufficient to shew that these poems are not 
ordinary poems, and that they take a high stand intheir order. But 
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we cannot quite concede some of the opinions expressed by the 
author, especially that of the labouring man going home to read his 
paper. Because, with very few exceptions, the papers that fall into 
the hands of the labouring man who can read, are such as should 
be read by no class of persons: they perpetually hold up the rank 
and family of the kingdom to derision and scorn, mock at the 
church, sneer at the courts of justice, affect independence, rail at 
the crown, and even religion itself is not respected. We really can- 
not see what a labouring man has to do with a politica! newspaper. 
It unsettles his mind, and induces him to believe that he is most 
cruelly treated because he has nota voice in the election of a knight of 
the shire, or the representative of a borough! Or it sets him agog 
upon some impossible theory of free-trade, corn-law, or church-ex- 
tinction, to the detriment of his interest and the peace of his mind. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, and however strongly, ar- 
dently, devotedly we may wish it were otherwise, the lot of the 
majority of mankind, nay of a// animated nature, is subjection. Take 
the herds of wild horses, the flocks of birds, or the droves of buffalo 
that range the inexhaustible prairies of America; or look at the bees, 
or the ants, are they not subject toa power, to some chief head among 
them, which guides, directs and governs, while the multitude obey 
without question and without cavil? How then is it, that men are 
found so silly as to steep their pens in ink merely to display incon- 
gruities in theory, and to perpend impossibilities in practice, as to 
man’s equality in mind, state, and station on God’s earth? Let it 
be admitted that this is viewing the newspaper merely as a political 
vehicle, and that this is not the point to be discussed in connexion 
with a literary review of poems, essential, ethical, and sentimental. 
But it cannot be denied that the principal business of a newspaper is 
with politics, and that it is upon this traffic that it chiefly depends 
for support ; how then, in speaking of a newspaper, can we divest 
ourselves of its concomitant, concurrent, and essential characteristic ? 
However, let us drop the subject of politics, and consider the contents 
of a newspaper such as the labouring classes read. For the most 
part they consist of police reports, of cases of seduction, adultery, 
and divorce—of murders with all their agonizing details—of in- 
credible depravity—infantile violation—horrible destitution—and 
rascalities, both of the prize-ring and race-course. If an essay be 
attempted, it is such as tends to make them discontented with their 
Situations in life, and consequently miserable. 

It is an agreeable and dignified task, to descant upon liberty, and 
freedom, and constitutional government—but there are no such 
things in existencein the sense in which poets use the words. A 
state of high civilization, is a state of high injustice to the mass; 
it 1s the price we pay for quiet, peace, security, and even happiness. 
There is no way of escaping this dreadful alternative. The lot of 
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man is that of suffering and toil. It is the fruit of early, and con- 
tinued disobedience. This is but a tentative state, a being preli- 
minary to the true and real existence of the world to come. He 
who, therefore, anticipates his age, who struggles for that which is 
unattainable, who seeks to elevate human nature above humanity, 
sows barren hopes, and will reap no harvest but sorrow, regret, 
and disappointment. ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly to be 
wise.” 

And the anecdote which has been so frequently told of the Brah- 
min and the microscope, with a little allowance for climate and go- 
vernment, is applicable to the labouring man, who unfortunately for 
himself and the state, looks through the lens of newspapers only to 
see his own arbitrary lot more hopelessly and more painfully dis- 
played. It is not possible in our opinion to elevate the public mind 
of any nation to the point even of bare mediocrity, unless the people 
constitute themselves a college of cynics or a society of stoics. In 
which case, what becomes of that which is the modern Godhead of 
Edinburgh Reviews, the theme of political economists, and the wor- 
ship of caustic utilitarians—commerce ? Wherever we look, on 
whatever side we turn, and with whatever eyes we gaze, with the 
warmest feelings, and with the kindest hopes, and with a full deter- 
mination to take only the better side of the question, we are forced 
to admit, that knowledge does not confer content, or science augment 
happiness. 

That notwithstanding our admitted, our acknowledged supe- 
riority over the ancients and our ancestors in the useful arts, the sum 
of human happiness has not increased, nay, we believe it has dimi- 
nished ; since the lamp of learning has only shewn the darkness with 
which we are surrounded, but has not opened the gate to our es- 
cape. Philosophically and charitably speaking, the poor man is 
happier in his ignorance than the scholar in his learning; the la- 
bourer than his employer, and the workman than his master; and all 
attempts to enlighten men through the medium of the present 
newspaper system, is only opening sources of pain, for which we can 
offer no cure, and scarcely any alleviation. 

What then,—would we condemn the poor to the night of everlast- 
ing darkness—to all the errors, and all the evils of ignorance ? 
Should we never attempt to elevate the character of the people, ex- 
pand their minds, multiply their ideas, and increase their mental 
relaxation? We answer—our object and our duty are to render 
them happier, not cleverer ; wiser, not more learned. And neither 
the one nor the other is to be obtained by the present system of 
newspapering, which is pursued without any principle of national im- 
provement, which follows where it ought to lead, and panders where 
it ought to check that unnatural lusting after the strange, the 
monstrous, the horrible, and the incredible. 
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But we are not without hope when we see such young men as 
Coventry Patmore come forward in the might of their goodness, In 
the light of their own purity, and in the fulness, and ripeness, and 
richness of intellect glowing with virtue} and honour, dedicating it 
to the advancement of the moral good of mankind. 

Of the other poems in this volume, it is now permitted us to say 
but little, as the space we have already occupied precludes any fur- 
ther analytical notice. It it sufficient to say that ‘ Sir Hubert”—not 
only from the more pleasing construction of the fable, but the poetic 
justice with which it concludes, is decidedly the most agreeable to 
our taste in the volume; and we have no doubt will be found so too, 
by all who may peruse it. 

In conclusion, we cannot lay down our pen without expressing in 
the most forcible language at our command, the strong feelings with 
which we close this review. They are tlicse of unmingled pleasure 
and gratification, for the amusement and instruction afforded us ; 
and of deep admiration and respect, for the talents of one so young, 
so amiable (as his poetry proves him to be), «nd so likely,to be an 
honour to the literary world, while we congratulate the parents, 
natum habere tali ingenio preditum. 





Art. V.—Histoire de ! Art Moderne en Allemagne. Par le Comte 
A. Raczynski. Svols. 4to. Paris, 1836—1841. 


Ir is of but a very recent date that a taste for the Jabours of the 
more ancient masters of the German school has been revived. This 
taste, at first confined to amatcurs, and exhibited in rescuing from 
destruction and preserving in private collections, pictures which for 
two centuries had laid unnotice1in the dust of garrets and churches, 
has extended itself from the collectors to the producers, and bids fair 
to give a fresh impulse to German art, which may bring back the re- 
membrance of Albert Durer and Holbein. The following particulars 
will indicate how much has arisen out of very small beginnings to- 
wards the realization of such a desirable result. 

In the year 1803, two young Germans, (the brothers Boisserée) 
then at Paris, struck by the richness of the Museum of Antiquities, 
which the rapine of Napoleon and the taste of Denon had formed in 
the French capital, determined to return to their native city, Cologne, 
and commence there, on a scale suited to their means, a collection of 
the same kind. They knew that Southern Germany was rich in 
ancient specimens of art, and knew also that such things, though 
singly of little value, would, when united at one point, become ob- 
jects of public curiosity and of real utility, because they would 
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throw a great light on the history of German art during the middle 
ages. 

In this enterprise they were stimulated and guided by the counsel 
of the celebrated Frederic Schlegel, who sought, also, in various 
publications, to awaken attention to a subject which he deemed of 
national importance. An old painting, representing the crucifixion, 
was the first obtained for the Boisserée collection: its author was 
unknown, but it was found afterwards to bear a great resemblance to 
the pictures of Van Meckenem, whose works, in style and execution, 
are very similar to the early productions of art, such as it was prac- 
tised by the Byzantine Greeks. The discovery, in 1806, of a great 
many paintings of the same character, and in 1808, ofan altar in the 
half-ruined church of St. Clare, ornamented with carvings in wood, 
and pictures, and bearing the date 1306, led to the conclusion that 
the arts found their way to the banks of the Rhine about the same 
time that they were transported from Constantinople into Italy. 
The Boisserée collection was soon after enriched by the acquisition 
of a picture, attributed, with much show of reason, to William of 
Cologne, a painter who enjoyed great reputation in the fourteenth 
century. Then came the Death of the Virgin, by Schoreel; the 
Presentation, by John Van Eyck; the Christ of Hemmeling; a pic- 
ture of Luke Van Leiden, and many productions of other painters of 
less note, each of which, however, formed a link in this chain of 
art. The Boisserées removed to Heidelberg in 1811, and their gal- 
lery became an object of interest, not merely to artists and amateurs, 
but to the public at large. The taste for old pictures became a sort 
of mania, and many private collections were formed, none of which, 
however, equalled in size and value that of the brothers Boisserée. 
Kings vied with each other for its possession, and after some nego- 
tiation, it fell into the hands of the King of Bavaria, and is now to 
be seen at Munich. 

Count Athanasius Raczynski, a nobleman of taste and fortune, 
has found employment for both in writing and publishing a history 
of the foundation of the new schools of painting (for it is of this art 
that we particularly speak) at Dusseldorf, Munich, and Berlin; and 
of the progress made by the founders and their pupils in creating a 
purer taste, and bringing back the artists of Germany to those right 
principles of composition from which, for more than two hundred 
years, their predecessors had strayed. The work is in three large 
volumes, enriched by numerous engravings, which furnish sufficient 
evidence of the genius and talent of the renovating school. 

_ In his introductory chapter, the author explains the motives which 
induced him tocompose his work. It seems that, having been long 
devoted to the study of the arts, he wished to methodise his know- 
ledge,so as to make it available ; and for that purpose committed to 
paper the reflections to which his study had given birth. The result 
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of thus examining and arranging his mental impressions on the sub- 
jects of painting and sculpture, was a full faith in the existence of 
positive beauty in nature, and in the applicability of those rules by 
which natural beauty is found and judged to productions of art. 
The Count’s disquisition onthe ‘ Beautiful,” presents the following 
conclusion: ‘ Beauty exists for each of the senses, and through them 
operates on the mind. ‘That which acts on the sense of sight resides 
in form and colour; grace, symmetry, and expression are its attri- 
butes.” And from the above is deduced the corollary, that ‘‘he 
alone can ever be great in the arts, who isable to perceive the beauti- 
ful in nature, and to represent it withsuch truth of imitation, as to 
awaken in the mindof the beholder those emotions which a view of 
the reality would produce.” 

Itis with the second chapter, containing a preliminary view of the 
state of art in Germany, previous to the foundation of the existing 
schools, that the interest of the Count’s work begins. The first 
artist who seems tohave been dissatisfied with the beaten road, and 
anxious to return to that which, originally travelled by the old Ger- 
man masters, had since their time been suffered to lie disused, was 
Carstens, a native of Holstein. With the true feeling of a poet, he 
sought to idealize his art. He had discovered that a strong con- 
ception must always precede the excution of a picture; and that 
unless the painter had before his mind’s eye a vivid sketch of the 
scenes and characters he wished to delineate, and was gifted besides 


- with a thorough intelligencé of the emotionsintended to be produced, 


his work, however excellent in a merely mechanical point of view, 
would always be deficient in the higher artistical requisition. The 
beauty of the heathen mythology appears to have made a strong im- 
pression on the mind of Carstens, for from this source was his inspi- 
ration drawn. Nature had refused to him the talent of colouring ; 
and aware of his own defect, he limited himself to pencil sketches. 
Many designs made by him are at Weimar, indicating in their author 
a profound knowledge of the art of compesition, and unbounded 
powers of imagination. Strangely enough, Goethe, who devoted a 
volume to the glorification of Hackert, aless gifted artist, appears 
to have known nothing of Carstens, who, like many other men of 
genius, does not seem to have been justly appreciated by the public 
for whom he laboured, until death had placed him beyond the reach 
of either praise or censure. 

The next name of importance is that of Shick of Stuttgard, a 
pupil of the French painter David. Dissatisfied with a school 
which, however excellent in many respects, was yet led too often to 
mistake exaggeration for greatness, the young German left France 
for Italy, and gave himself to the study of the works of Raphael, 
with an attention and success visibly impressed on all his productions. 
But Shick, though an imaginative man, was wanting in religious 
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feeling; the plague-spot of infidelity, so often fatal to men of high 
inteliectual power, was fixed upon his heart; and as the source of 
pious emotions became dried up within him, he failed in the concep- 
tion and execution ofall subjects in any way connected with religion. 
Still, the works which he left behind, having been cut off at the age of 
thirty-one, entitled him to a place among the restorers of German art. 

About the beginning of the present century, several young Ger- 
man artists, among whom was Overbeck, were dismissed from the 
Academy of Vienna, for an alleged violation of the laws and usages 
of that ancient and enlightened institution. It is difficult to refrain 
from laughter, when we learn that the youthful contempt of estab- 
lished authority, which was punished by expulsion, consisted in 
seeing with other eyes than those of the masters, and in studying 
nature more closely than the venerable neads of the Viennese Acade- 
my deemed to be proper or useful. It must be confessed, however, 
that Overbeck had some singular opinions on the subject of art; he 
believed that the use of the model was injurious to the ideal con- 
ception of character ; and, relying on his extraordinary knowledge 
of anatomy, and on his power of delineating with accuracy, from 
the images in his mind, figures in every possible position, seldom or 
never had recourse to models, unless for the purpose of giving a 
graceful arrangement to the folds of drapery. The danger of this 
method, though less visible in his works, became very apparent when 
it was adopted by men of less natural power or acquired knowledge. 
The sketches of the young men whom his example had influenced 
were always superior to their finished performances; for, as the 
pictures advanced towards completion, the difficulty of movin 
without guide or support was greatly increased. In 1809 Overbeck 
removed to Rome, where he lived in a state of isolation, revolving in 
his mind and reducing to order those principles of art which he after- 
wards so successfully put in practice. ‘The ensuing year he was 
joined by Peter Cornelius and William Schadow, men of a similar 
turn of mind, full of talent and ambition, and in whom he found able 
coadjutors. 

Cornelius, who had then concluded his illustrations of Faust, 
brought with him to Rome the reputation of genius. Driven from 
Dusseldorf, as Overbeck had been from Vienna, by the envy or igno- 
rance of men who could not appreciate his powers,he opened a school 
at Frankfort, and soon drew around him a number of young men of 
talent who felt that there was much in German art that required 
reform and amelioration, and saw in Cornelius one whose genius and 
perseverance were likely to effect both. A critical study of the 
works of John Van Eyck, Albert Durer, and other Fathers of the 
art, first led Cornelius to believe, that since their day, all those qua- 
lities which make painting something more than a mere application 
of colours to canvas, had greatly deteriorated. This belief derived 
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great strength from a visit to Rome, which brought him acquainted 
with the works of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and others, He united 
himself to Overbeck, and both were employed by the Prussian consul 
Bartoldi, in executing several frescoes, the subjects of which were 
taken from the life of Joseph; and which served not only as the 
measure of their practical ability, but asa test of the value of their 
theoretical principles. 

Schadow, the last of this triumvirate, with less imaginative power 
than his associates, was superior to both in mechanical execution. 
He came to Rome a mere portrait painter; but natural talent, 
assiduity, and the counsels and examples of his two friends, soon 
enabled him to ascend, with firmness and security, to the higher 
regions of art. 

These three men formed a centre around which the young German 
artists who visited Rome about this time were accustomed to gather. 
They were apostles of a new faith, and could not long remain without 
disciples. Hitherto the theatre had furnished to painting its models, 
and the attitudes it loved to represent were closely copied from the 
nymphs of the ballet. But the association now formed under the 
auspices of Overbeck and his friends, rejected all false and feeble ex- 
aggeration of movement or expression, and assuming a religious cha- 
racter, announced as one of their fundamental doctrines, that piety 
was the true source of poetic inspiration. Strangely enough the 
devout feelings which led them to look to heaven for the higher im- 
pulses of art, and which had proved in the beginning their strongest 
bond of union, was fated to become the cause of their final separa- 
tion. Overbeck, Schadow, Vogel, and others, born in the Protestant 
faith, were led, conscientiously, no doubt, to renounce the creed of 


their fathers, and return to the bosom of the Romish Church. There | 


is so much affinity between the faith of Rome and the practice of the 
arts, that one can scarcely be astonished at the conversion whose pro- 
fessional enthusiasm rendered more easy; but those among the new 

school, who adhered to their religion, did not witness the renuncia- 
tion of Luther and Calvin, by a part of the brotherhood, with that 
composure which more philosophic tempers would have evinced. 
Though believing that religious sentiment must form the foundation 
of everything excellent in this world, they still thought that they could 
paint the images of saints without praying for saintly intercession, 
and decorate the interior of a chapel, without admitting the infalli- 
bility of the pope. The new converts were stigmatized by the name 
of Nazerini. 

The hour of separation was now at hand. Overbeck remained at 
Rome, Schadow and his pupils returned to Berlin; and the high re- 
putation of Cornelius induced the King of Bavaria to offer him the 
direction of fhe academy at Dusseldorf,—the same which the artist 
had left some years before in disgust aud disgrace. This institution, 
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founded in 1767, had existed from that time until 1819, with little 
or no distinction. In that year, Cornelius, who had been engaged 
by the King of Bavaria, to execute a series of fresco-paintings at 
Munich, the cartoons of which had been prepared at Rome, was ap- 
pointed to give a new organization to the decayed institution, In 
consequence of his prior engagement, he was unable to make Dussel- 
dorf his residence, and givé to the interests of the academy the full 
benefit of his personal superintendence, until 1821. No sooner was 
his arrival announced, than the number of students, then amounting 
to forty, was more than doubled. The four years which he subse- 
quently passed at Dusseldorf, were years of continued improvement 
in the arts; but, in 1825, an institution of greater national import- 
ance, that of Munich, claimed his services ; and Schadow was invited, 
in his stead, to preside over the academy. 

Schadow, after leaving Rome, had returned to his native city, Ber- 
lin, and opened a school with eminent success. On being appointed 
to succeed Cornelius at Dusseldorf, he prevailed upon many of his 
best scholars to follow him thither. If his predecessor laid the foun- 
dation, Schadow may be said to have raised the superstructure. It 
is under him that Hubner, Hildebrandt, Lessing, and Sohn, great 
names in art, first learned to trust their own strength. The follow- 
ing extract from Count Raczynski’s work contains a just tribute to 
the merits of Schadow and his pupils, and may be considered as of- 
fering no ill specimen of the discriminating talent and of the tone of 
the historian of the arts in Germany :— 


Schadow has now been seven years at the head of the Academy at 
Dusseldorf; four years have passed since scholars formed by him first 
exhibited their works, and already have they won a high place in public 
estimation. Schadow is a man of cultivated and reflective mind; his 
imagination is easily excited, and his impressions are quick and lasting. 
A true German, his cold and reserved exterior hides a heart full of generous 
sensibility. 

The relations of the master with his pupils, and the pupils with each 
other, are full of interest. Schadow loves his scholars, and praises their 
productions with all the warmth of partial friendship; the scholars repay 
him in kind, and acknowledge that to his care and attention are due, the 
fortunate direction taken by the school. Schadow is a director in the fullest 
sense of the word; he is the soul of the academy ; his care extends to the 
slightést details as well as the most important matter, and, without him, his 
pupils probably would never have become what they are. He is one of 
those men, who, full of profound feeling and love of the arts, find great 
difficulty in reproducing, in a manzer satisfactory to themselves, those great 
and noble thoughts which their souls dearly perceive. Though led by taste 
to the selection of religious subjects for the exerciseof his pencil, he is not less 
happy inthe representation of those of a different character. Whatever he 
undertakes, he endeavours to bring to the highest point of perfection of 
which it is susceptible. His liberal mode of thinking has created in his 
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school a perfect unity of feeling and a remarkable aptitude for any sort of 
artistical labour. 

The artists of Dusseldorf mutually consult and assist each other ; advice is 
never without being learnedly, loyally, and benevolently given. The ful- 
lest confidence reigns among them, and it is with equal readiness that 
Schadow gives counsel to those who ask it, and receives it from those whom 
he thinks worthy of being consulted. Hubner is the one to whom he has 
recourse most frequently ; and this artist certainly possesses great power of 
thinking and maturity of judgment. 

When the labours of the day are ended, familiar conversation, discussions 
without envy or bitterness, a walk, or a game of quoits, are sufficient tothe sim- 
ple tastes of those simple men. How much does such an existence differ from 
that of Italian painters during the time of the Medici !—when Titian labour- 
ed with a sword by his'side—when Georgione paintedinja public place, clad in 
armour of proof—when Domenichino fled from Naples on account of the 
threats of his rivals, and Barocco died of poison. 

What is most admirable in this academy, is, that none of the qualities by 
which each individual member is particularly distinguished are lost to his 
companions. Schadow is the tutelary genius of Dusseldorf; Lessing the 
source of mysteries and melancholy inspirations; Bendemann the poet of 
the Old Testament, full of vigour and enthusiasm ; Stilke is the painter of 
the middle ages ; the palette of Hildebrandt furnishes the truest and purest 
colours; and, whilst Hiibner, a judicious critic, exercises that influence 
which is founded on taste and reflection, Sohn shows us all the resources 
that grace and true colouring can yield. In their works, purity and depth 
of sentiment are more frequently discoverable than strength or greatness ; 
yet, when they are great and strong, it is without effort or exaggeration ; 
they are nearer to nature than to the antique, and never presumptuous or 
extravagant—in a word, they are poets, inspired by pure feelings, and who 
have learned to be modest in the midst of success. 


A few brief notices, giving particulars of some of those artists, 
who by their works have conferred the most honour upon the Dus- 
seldorf school, must suffice in our hurried glance. 

Historical painters, according to received opinions, occupy the 
highest rank in art. The reason is obvious: they stand in the same 
relation to their feebler brethren that epic poets do to the writers of 
fugitive pieces; because the meditation and execution of their works 
require a higher degree of expenditure of thought than are de- 
manded by subjects of trivial order, or such as do not address 
themselves to our higher sentiments and intelligence. The landscape 
painter has to copy what nature spreads before him; he who con- 
fines himself to the delineation of domestic scenes, may find his 
models in any castle or cottage, or by every fireside,—a true eye 
and a sure hand are sufficient. But the artist who successfully 
embodies in colours the actions of some great event, requires a know- 
ledge of human character and passions, and a power of expressing 
these, which heaven has given only to genius of the highest range. 
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Among the young artists of Dusseldorf, who, conscious of their 
own strength, have chosen history for their province, the first in our 
author's list is Lessing,a grand nephew of the celebrated poet of that 
name. Already favourably known by the production of several 
admirable paintings, he gave a proof, in his Trial of John Huss, that 
his mind and pencil were equal to the highest artistical composition. 
The countenance of the principal figure is a masterpiece of ex- 
pression,—doubt and fanaticism, terror and obstinacy, the sickness 
of the soul produced by the contention of fierce and warring 
passions, are depicted with startling truth. Finely contrasted with 
the egonies of the doomed victim, are the calmness and the fixed 
determination of his remorseless judges. It is easy to discover that 
the sentence has already been pronounced in their hearts; that, 
though willing to hear what the accused may offer in defence or in 
extenuation of his crime, it is not with the intention of permitting 
anything which he has to say to interfere with the stern behests of 
vengeance. The members of the council seem curious, for the throes 
and struggles of human agony are subjects for their curiosity; they 
are calm, for hatred is not accompanied by outward expressions of 
violence, when its victim is bound and cannot escape his fate. The 
deepest emotions are seldom evinced by violent gestures or distorted 
features,—a truth which mediocrity does not comprehend. In 
Lessing’s design, every individual, save one, whose pale brow and 
unquiet eyes bespeak nervous agitation, is outwardly tranquil; and 
yet the fire of demoniac passion, burning under this apparent iciness 
of exterior, is not to be mistaken. The unforgiving spirit of the 
Romish Church at that period is faithfully represented,—the pro- 
duction of a mind too just not to feel horror for a power untempered 
by mercy, and too philosophic to mistake a fanatic for a saint. ‘‘ This 
work is unintelligible,” savs Count Raczynski, ‘if the convictions 
of the artist had been tavourable towards the Church of Rome; and 
if, on the other hand, he had believed that the doctrines of Huss were 
the first step towards salutary reformation, he would have given to 
the reformer a different expression. Lessing shows here an entire 
freedom from party spirit: his composition springs neither from 
religion nor passionate zeal. I saw in it a faithful representation of 
Jactious fanaticism, crushed by the pitiless iniquity of an all-powerful 
tribunal.” 

Bendemann, a native of Berlin, became first known by his picture 
of “ The Exiled Jews,”—an admirable work produced at an earl 
age. The subject is taken from a verse of the One hundred and 
thirty-seventh Psalm :—*‘ By the waiers of Babylon we sat down 
when we remembered thee, O Zion ;” and the picture was completed 
before the artist had attained his twentieth year. Two years after, 
this first-fruit of his genius was succeeded by another of even greater 
G 
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excellence, and in which, if the judgment of contemporary criticism 
may be relied on, Bendemann has approached very nearly to the 
ancient masters. The subject of this picture is “The Prophet 
Jeremiah.” The drawing resembles in its style that of Fra Barto- 
lomeo, and the colouring is vigorous and true. Bendemann delights 
in subjects derived from the Old Testament, and the powerful poetry 
of the Scriptures acts strongly on his imagination ; the many serious. 
and tragical situations which they offer, appear to harmonize with 
the peculiar character of his talent. 

Hubner has painted Boaz and Ruth; Christ reclining on a Cloud ; 


_ the Fisherman and Nymph, from the poem of Goethe; and Roland 


rescuing the Princess Isabella from the robber’s cave. Ariosto: has 
furnished the subject of this last work; it is a cabinet picture, and 
though of small dimensions, proves, more than any other, Hubner’s 
capacity for historical painting. His Christ, though admirably 
drawn and as admirably coloured, is a work that awakens no feeling, 
probably because it was painted with none. ‘The draperies also are 
stiff and badly thrown, and there is a want of harmony between the 
principal figure and the four Evangelists who are placed beneath it. 
The Count’s judgment of this artist is summed up in the following 
words: “ Hiibner appears to possess a noble organization. He is 
an original thinker, and will always avoid presumption and pedantry, 
two rocks on which many a fine talent has been wrecked.” 

Sohn accompanied Schadow from Berlin, and soon took rank 
among the ablest artists of Dusseldorf. His reputation, founded on 
his painting of ‘‘ Rinaldo and Armida,” was greatly extended by the 
exhibition, in 1830, of ‘‘ Hylas carried away by the Nymphs.” He is 
the German Albano, distinguished by the exquisite grace of his 
figures, and a finish which often reminds the amateur of Carlo 
Dolce. The subjects which he delights to represent are either my- 
thologieal, or derived from the poets and romances of Italy and 
Germany. In placing him among the historical painters, reference 
has been had more to his style of execution than to the nature of 
the subjects for which he has a predilection. | 

Hildebrandt may be considered as standing between the histori- 
cal painters on one side, and those whose subjects are found in the 
ordinary occurrencés of life, on the other. His Judith and Holo- 
phernes, in style and execution, bears a strong analogy to the works 
of Rembrandt; and though the great labour and exquisite finish 
which he has bestowed on the accessories of this picture, are not 
such as are usually given to such things in historical paintings, yet 
it deserves, on ‘account of its great merit in other respects, to be 
ranked among the higher artistical productions of the age. How- 
ever, ‘one swallow does not make a summer,” and the rank of 


Hildebrandt must he determined by the general character of his 


works, which entitle him only to the honour of a “ middle station.” 
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The school of Munich must now engage us for a moment. King 
Louis of Bavaria is an extraordinary man. His love for the arts be- 
gan early in life, many years before he ascended the throne; and 
though the political storms which followed the French revolution, 
prevented him from gratifying his refined tastes as early as he would 
have done, he lost no time, after the return of peace, in taking mea- 
sures for the restoration and the cultivation of the arts in Bavaria. 
Palaces and other public buildings were planned and constructed at 
Ratisbon and Munich: ancient statues purchased, and sculptors of 
merit employed in making busts and basso relievos; valuable collec- 
tions of old paintings sought for, and bought at liberal prices; and 
German artists who were slowly making their way to fortune and 
renown, invited to decorate with frescoes the walls of the newly 
erected edifices. 

Peter Cornelius was brought from Rome to Munich; and to him, 
more than to any other, must be attributed the rapid progress of the 
new German school. Fortunate was the selection which drew the 
greatest painter in Europe, perhaps, from comparative obscurity, and 
placed him in a position which gave additional force to his precepts 
and example. His influence over art is not limited to Bavaria, but 
pervades every part of Germany. 

During his residence at Rome, in addition to the frescoes of the 
Sala Bartholdi, which were executed in conjunction with Overbeck, 
Schadow, and others, Cornelius sketched the illustrations of Dante 
for the Marquis Massimi, and prepared those drawings, the subjects 
of which were taken from the poem of the Nibelungen. In 1819he 
was invited to preside over the academy at Dusseldorf, as already 
stated; but previous engagements carried him for a time to Munich, 
where he began those great works to which he gave ten years of life, 
and which in return have given him immortality. The subjects of 
the first series of frescoes executed by him in the two principal rooms 
of the Glyptotheque, were borrowed from the mythology and from 
Homer; and never were gods, demi-gods, and heroes portrayed with a 
bolder or more correct pencil. Then followed the composition of 
the cartoons of twenty great pictures, which represent the most re- 
markable events in the lives of distinguished painters, especially de- 
signed as decorations for the walls of the Royal Gallery, a building 
which was not then completed. 

This celebrated man, who seems to find time, such is his facility of 
production, for works the most various in extent and character, was 
in 1838 engaged on a design, the subject of which brought him in 


competition with the greatest of ancient masters; for he who could 


‘sustain his spirit to a flight” once taken by Michael Angelo, may 

well lay claim to the title of the first of modern artists. ‘* The Last 

Judgment ” of Cornelius will, when completed, (we are not attempting 

to carry our glance of modern art in Germany down to a later date 
G2 
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than as guided by Count Raczynski,) occupy a space sixty-two feet 
by thirty-six. The upper part has already been transferred to 
the wall, and of this and the remaining unpainted cartoons our 


author thus speaks with his usual discrimination and unreserved im- 
partiality :— 


The first view of this great composition did not answer my expectation. 
Rumour had spoken so highly of the cartoon before its arrival, that it was 
difficult that the hope excited should be entirely realized. High sounding 
praises too often do this ill service to the best of works. I was the prey of 
a fatiguing uncertainty; I sought to analyze my impressions, but without 
success. The groups appeared to me to have been formed in a manner un- 
favourable to the general effect ; the properties of the figures seemed to 
agree little with each other; and I could not discover the leading thought, 
the source of inspiration of the picture. Such were my feelings, but the im- 
pressions were too vague to lead to a final judgment. 

[ find miore fault with myself for not having understood Cornelius, than 


with him for not making himself fully intelligible. This great work of the 


artist is doubtless destined to form a marked point in the history of art, and 
will certainly be the subject of one of those Judgments which generations 
transmit to succeeding generations, and which public opinion receives with 
respect. What will this Judgment be? The future will know. Neverthe- 
less, let it be permitted to me to offer a sketch of this picture, and dwell 
upon the many great beauties which a close examination of its various parts 
has enabled me to discover. 

Christ, on the judgment-seat, occupies the upper part of the scene; the 
proportions of this figure are more full than those of the other personages. 
The Holy Virgin and John the Baptist are kneeling before him, and seem 
to supplicate his clemency. On each side, and on the same line, are the 
apostles, the prophets, Moses, David, and the principal personages of the 
New and Old Testaments. Angels bearing the symbols of the passion sur- 
mount this principal group and float upon clouds. A group of angels, who 
sound the trumpet, and in the midst of whom is he who holds open the book 
of judgment, occupies the centre of the picture. On the pages of the book 
are the words “ eternal life, eternal death.” To the left, the elected, ac- 
companied by angels, rise up to heaven ; on the right, the damned, with 
attending demons, are confounded together in a mass which reminds one of 
the compositions on the same subject, of Rubens, Lignorelli, and other 
painters. Lucifer occupies a throne in the corner of the picture. The 
lower part of the cartoon presents differept episodes, in which bad passions 
and vices appear to await punishment, oe virtues and good actions to hope 
for and receive eternal rewards. In this immense number of figures, those 
which are the most remarkable, if not the most beautiful, are, an angel 
striking an iron buckler with a sword, and another struggling with a demon 
for the possession of a soul. 

Among the elected, who rise to heaven, are many admirable groups ; 
the two monks, approaching the throne of Lucifer, are profoundly thought 
and full of character. I trust, however, that their production is not an 
homage to the ideas of the time, or an emanaticn of vulgar prejudice ; 
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Cornelius should be above such things, and his pure pencil should never be 
prostituted to party. In the many episodes, by which this work is enriched, 
may be discovered beauties, which prove to what point the imagination of 
the painter is rich and powerful. 


In the remarks which we next quote, relative to the frescoes re- 
presenting the destruction of Troy, we find the same disposition on 
the part of the discerning author, to blame what he thinks to be 
wrong, and to praise what he deeins to be right :— 


Notwithstanding my high respect for the talent of Cornelius, some of his 
works have made upon me an unfavourable impression. They remind me 
too frequently of the Brutuses or the Leonidases, which I have seen else- 
where ; and the positions of his heroes are sometimes very near exaggeration, 
although not as faulty in that respect as many of the productions of the 
David school. At times we perceive an affected boldness of style, and an 
evident intention, in the expression given to the faces, of exciting the spec- 
tator’s terror or imagination. For instance, Neoptolemus, in the destruction 
of Troy, is a hero whose position might be admirable on the boards of a 
theatre, but in a picture seems not a little ridiculous. Priam, also, in the 
attitude of a man whose reclining body sinks with its own weight, strikes 
me disagreeably ; but Cassandra, on the other hand, is nobly conceived, and 
nobly expressed. 

It would not be astonishing, if, “after having been encamped for ten years 
with the Greeks, before the walls of Troy, Cornelius should find some diffi- 
culty in tracing the semblance of soft emotions, divine love, and Christan 
faith. Nevertheless, when he does treat subjects of a religious nature, it is 
with a dignity that lends a peculiar charm to his pictures. If he cannot be 
pious, he is always poetical. 

Cornelius is no hypocrite ; without vanity, but not without pride, in the 
highest sense of the word, he never strives to appear whathe is not. Hisart- 
lessness is happily allied to vigour of character. He is true, passionate, strong, 
yet no stranger to kinder feelings.. Energy is the characteristic of his talent 
and of his nature. His opinions on the subject of art are fixed, and he 
maintains them with the boldness of a man who is sure of being in the right. 
He is a reformer, and, like all reformers, tolerates neither contradiction nor 
obstacles, 

At an early age he gave proofs of the facility with which he could repro- 
duce and give form to his ideas; then, as now, the study of nature and the 
technical part of art, occupied him less than the desire of expressing his 
thought with strength and boldness. I carry away with me, after inspecting 


his works, an impression of great power in the artist, but of power not 
always regulated by good taste. 


It would be surprising indeed, if, in the immense number of com- 
positions which have sprung up under the pencil of Cornelius, the 
critical eye could not note many figures defective in form, in grace, or in 
expression ; but notwithstanding these “ spots in the sun,” light and 
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warn.th enough remain to quicken into life the germs of German 
art. Schnorr, it is true, himself a man of genius and originality, 
has marked out a path peculiarly his own; yet, it may be believed, 
that if Cornelius had not existed, Schnorr would not have been what 
he is. It is from Cornelius therefore that the great iniluence to which 
we refer, appears tobe principally looked for. 

Schnorr is a native of Leipzig, and began his education in the 
school of Vienna, then under the direction of Zauner. The ruling 
principles of this school were, to imitate the drawing of Raphael, 
the colouring of Titian, and the effects of light of Correggio; the 
result of the combination of such excellent things being the produc- 
tion of works distinguished for little but poverty and bad taste. 
Schnorr had too much talent, discernment, and independence», to 
tread on the dead level of mediocrity. In the study of nature, and 
of the Italian and German painters who had preceded Raphael, 
he sought to forget old and false principles, and to acquire new 
ones, 

At the age of twenty-three he visited Rome for the first time, 
and a year afterwards, 1817, was presented to the prince royal of 
Bavaria. His earliest works of importance were the frescoes which 
he painted for the Marquis Massimi, the subjects of which were 
drawn from Ariosto, and well suited to the romantic and imagina- 
tive character of the young painter’s mind. ‘‘ For richness of com- 
position, skilful grouping, and exquisite grace,” says the Count, 
‘few works surpass them.” 

In 1827 he removed to Munich, and was employed, in connection 
with Cornelius, in illustrating the poem of the Nibelungen. It is 
upon this series of paintings, German in their subjects, and ex- 
ecuted with German spirit, that the fame of Schnorr rests. 

Henry Hess,a pupil of Cornelius, is the one that shows most 
the power of religious sentiment. His frescoes, in the chapel of 
All Saints, are emblems of the purest faith. The Bible is the source 
of his inspiration, and the mighty truths, which he feels deeply, 
he has learned to express with ,; majesty and grace. It is easy 
to recognise in his frescoes a resemblance to the style of Giotto. 

William Kaulbach is that painter on whose merifs Count Rac- 
zyuski appears to dwell with most satisfaction. Though one of the 
younger members of the academy, he has already won for himself 
an enviable reputation, and every step which he takes is a step in 
advance. His career began in poverty and sufferings, circumstances 
which might have prevented for ever the developement of his 
genius, had he not been endowed with a force of intellect and love 
of art, which rise superior to privations. 

He was employed, on one occasion, to decorate with paintings the 
walls of a church belonging to a lunatic asylum; and the reward of 
the artist consisted in a daily allowance of bread and cheese, just 
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enough to prevent his dying of hunger. The remembrance of the 
wretched specimens of humanity deprived of reason, among whom 
he passed many days, haunted his. imagination, until at last he 
fixed it upon canvas, in a composition which, for truth and variety 
of expression, has never been surpassed. Fate at last relented, 
and Kaulbach knew better times; but the gloom which early 
sufferings had cast upon his mind never entirely passed away. He 
followed Cornelius to Munich, and, singularly enough, though often 
employed by his master to paint after his cartoons, never could 
succeed in pleasing Cornelius or himself. It seems that he cannot 
give developement and expression to the thoughts of another ; and it 
is only when heated by the fire of original composition that Kaul- 
bach brings his hand to execute with fidelity what his mind conceives 
with force. 

His first great works at Munich were,—a representation of Apollo 
and the Muses; allegorical pictures of Bavaria, and the four great 
rivers of Germany; and sixteen compositions, the subjectsof which 
arein the fable of Cupid and Psyche. Passing over other produc- 
tions, we notice his fresco illustrations of Goethe’s poems, and the: 
Battle of the Huns. ‘This last great picture our author appears 
to consider “the most perfect that art has ever produced,” —high 

raise certainly, and from a high scource; but those who have 
looked at Kaulbach’s work with other than German eyes will have 
something to say in modification of the judgment. A legend contained 
in a fragment of Damascius, furnished the subject. ‘The Huns, led 
by Atilla, are said to have given battle to the Romans under the 
walls of the imperial city ; and, like the Kilkenny cats, the two armies 
devoured each other. When the life had ceased in the forms of flesh, 
the souls of the dead encountered in the air, and continued the fight 
for three days and three nights. Still, whatever may be the admira- 
tion due to the genius of this painter, or the respect due to the criti- 
cal dictum of the Count, there surely is room to dissent from both 
as respects the fitness for artistical representation of this earthly and 
unearthly combat, thus combined. 

Munich is not only well supplied with historical painters, but with 
those whose genius is better adapted to the delineation of familiar 
scenes, or landscape subjects. But these, and indeed whatever does 
not come properly under the head of the most important branch of 
the art, we must pass over; hastening to observe, that while Cornelius 
and his disciples were illustrating the arts at Munich, and Schadow ~ 
was pursuing at Dusseldorf the good work which his predecessor had 
there begun, Wach and Begas were striving, and not ineffectually, to 
give to Berlin, that city famed for swords and sword-knots, another 
and a better kind of renown. | 

An academy of fine arts had been founded in the Prussian capital 
by Frederick the First, in 1699, but this monarch was of a nature too 
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rude to give to the arts anything more than a nominal protection, 
Frederick the Second, with much more pretension, had, if possible, 
still less taste than his grandfather, and in the invasion of provinces 
and the fighting of battles found an occupation more in accordance 
with the peculiar turn of his extraordinary intellect, than the peace- 
ful encouragement of painters, sculptors, and architects. In 1514, 
however, the impulse given to German art elsewhere began to make 
itself felt in the city of Berlin. Prussia was sick of wars, and the 
desire to deface and destroy was succeeded by the wish to create and 
embellish, 

If the seed of art was slow in germinating on the banks of the 
Spree, it must be admitted that it produced at last a plant of vigo- 
rous growth. Our author has drawn a distinction in one respect 
between the institution at Berlin and the similar establishments at 
Dusseldorf and Munich; he denies that the name sehvol can be given 
to the collection of artists in the first-named city, because these 
artists acknowledge no common principles in compusition or colour- 
ing, but follow each the peculiar bent of his taste and genius. But 
this distinction is too nice for our present purpose, and must not 
trammel us. Wachand Begas, like Cornelius and Schadow, were 
members of the society at Rome, who, dissatisfied with the direction 
which the art of painting had taken, resolved to shake off the influ- 
ence of the French or theatrical school, and adopt as their models in 
future, nature, and the sober and dignified compositions of the 
German and Italian predecessors of Raphael. So far the restorers 
of art at Berlin were governed by the same motives, and followed 
the same principles as the heads of the institutions at Dusseldorf and 
Munich; so that the three are but schools from the same root, and 
collectively considered might be best distinguished from the French, 
Italian, and English schools. 

Wach, the recognised head of the artists of Berlin, received his 
first professional education in the studio of Kretchmar. He had 
taken care to build on a solid foundation, having previously applied 
himself to those studies connected with art. The war of deliverance, 
which called every fiery-hearted German to the battle-field, put an 
end to his pursuits until the year 1815, when, having entered Paris 
as an officer of the Landwehr, he took advantage of his residence in 
that city to obtain from the celebrated painter Gros, all the instruc- 
tion Gros could give. From Paris he went to Rome in 1817, and 
uniting himself with Overbeck, Cornelius, Schadow, and Schnorr, 
became, like them, an apostle of Reform in German art. On his 
return to Berlin he was employed, by the Government and by indivi- 
duals, in executing several works of magnitude. His drawing is 
correct, and colouring vigorous; and such is his skillin imitating the 
ancient masters, that when he had completed his copy of Raphael’s 
Ezekiel, at Florence, the Grand Duke directed the original to 
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be affixed to the wall by iron chains,—a precaution more compli- 
mentary to the talent than to the honesty of the artist. Wach 
was the first painter who opened a school at Berlin for the reception 
of students: the number and excellence of the works produced by 
young men who owe their instru€tion to him prove the great capa- 
city of the master. As an ornamental painter he has no equal. His 
arabesque and symbolical compositions possess a grace and origi- 
nality peculiarly his own. 

Next to Wach, and not inferior in talent, is Begas. Like many 
others who have earned a high name in art, he became a painter in 
opposition to the will of his parents. But nature proved stronger 
than the authority of a father, who may, however, be excused for 
opposing the inclination of his son to embrace a profession which at 
that time was not heldin much honour. The interposition of judi- 
cious friends afforded to young Begas an opportunity, at the age of 
eighteen, of following the strong bent of his genius. He was sent to 
Paris and entered the studio of Gros. His manner was necessarily 
influenced by the example and precepts of his master, and perhaps 
some affinity to the French school may still be discernible in his 
style, though much modified by his after familiarity with the works 
of the old Italian masters, and by an assiduous study of the frescoes 
of Cornelius. ‘“ He is,” says the Count, “the first portrait painter 
in Germany, and his colouring bears much analogy to that of the old 
Venetian school.” 

We might lengthen our list of Berlin artists by the mention of 
many naines entitled to respect ; but however deserving of approba- 
tion may be the works of Herbig, Henning, and Fielgraff, or ot 
others, we do not know that their fame is sufficiently strong to bear 
exportation. 

Count Raczynski’s work is not limited to an historical and critical 
survey of the schools of Dusseldorf, Munich, and Berlin: Wher- 
ever art exists in Germany, the sagacity, perseverance, and industry 
of our author, bring it to light, and accord to it a due share of praise. 
Dresden and Vienna, Stuttgard and Ratisbon, are each, imturn, made 
the subject of examination, and the number of artists whose produc- 
tions have been named and described amounts to several hundred. 
Indeed, his desire to neglect no one has caused what is most objec- 
tionable in the book, the appropriation of many of its pages to notices 
of men whose merits cannot certainly deserve his attention, unless 
Germany be more prolific in great artists than all the rest of the 
world. Nor is our author satisfied with a critical examination of the 
State of painting, sculpture, and architecture in his own country. 
At different periods of his life ,he visited neighbouring states, and, 
wherever he went, he seems to have looked around him with the eye 
ofa connoisseur, and to have sought, through every channel, precise 
and accurate information. Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, and 
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England, have in this way each contributed their quota to enrich 
these volumes. To America even a place is allotted in the gallery 


of the indefatigable Count. 





Art. 1V.—Illustrations of Masonry. By the late WiItiiam 
Preston, Esq., Past Master of the Lodge of Antiquity, acting 
by Immemorial Constitution ;—with additions and copious notes 
by Georce O iver, Vicar of Clee, P.G.C. for the County of 
Lincoln. Fifteenth Edition, London. Whitaker & Co. 
1844. 


‘‘TuHE Science of Masonry!” Such is the theme of the above 
work, and upwards of four hundred and fifty pages are consumed 
in glorifying the “mysteries” of the “craft,” in displaying the 
“symmetry” of its constitution, the beauties of the Masonic Society, 
and in pourtraying as well its solemn grandeur as its benignant in- 
fluence on those within its constitution, 

It would perhaps be an unwarrantable proceeding, to designate 
any system as absurd and ridiculous, which has received at least 
the tacit approval of many centuries, and claims ‘‘ immemorial con- 
stitution ;” and to which, undoubtedly, many celebrated men, have at 
different periods attached themselves, without first inquiring into 
its principles ; but, after a careful inquiry into the matters of which 
this Hand-Book or Guide to Freemasonry treats, we are unable and 
unwilling to concede what the author demands,—an admission that 
anv benefits of a public nature have resulted from its establishment. 
That it is harmless may, we think, be admitted, but it is too much 
to place it above every system of religious or moral government, or 
to claim for it any more than a negative approval. 

The work before us is divided into three ‘ Books,” the first of 
which is intended to ‘display the excellency of masonry!” We 
are favoured in the first section of this ‘‘ Book,” with a dissertation 
‘on the symmetry and proportion in the works of nature, and on the 
harmony and affection among the various species of beings,” which is 
meant (no noubt) to form one of the bases of the masonic temple, 
but gives but a faint and miserably weak idea of the subjects it 
professes to explain. 

Weare inclined to agree with our author, that “ advantages re- 
sult from friendship,” as he asserts in section second, but it is rather 
startling to describe that feeling as ‘rising into the noble flame 
of patriotism, aiming destruction at the heads of tyrants, thunder- 
ing for bberty, and courting danger in defence of rights!” It is 
hardly doing justice to “‘Friendship,” and considerably perverting the 
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use of that(as we consider) pacific virtue, to describe it asa blustering 
votary of Mars, armed to the mouth, and eager to take the field 
against Hannibals and Bonapartes. 

Itwould be unfair to describe in any other than the author’s 
words, “the origin of masonry and its general advantages,” as it would 
be decidedly at the risk of misrepresentation that we endeavoured to 
interpret the following pages. 


From the commencement of the world, we may trace the foundation of 
masonry ! Ever since symmetry began, and harmony displayed her charms, 
our order has had a being. During many ages, and in many different coun- 
tries, it has flourished. No art, no science preceded it. In the dark periods 
of antiquity, when literature was in a low state, and the rude manners of our 
forefathers withheld from them that knowledge we now so amply share, 
masonry diffused its influence. This science unveiled, arts arose, civiliza- 
tion took place, and the progress of knowledge and philosophy gradually 
dispelled the gloom of ignorance and barbarism. Government being settled, 
authority was given to laws, and the assemblies of the fraternity acquired the 
patronage of the great and good, while the tenets of the profession diffused - 
unbounded philanthropy. 


Masonry coeval with the world’s creation! What additional 
lustre must have been thrown upon the completion of the grand 
work of the Almighty by the perfection of the masonic scheme ! 
As, however, it is not pretended to claim a divine origin, we look 
rather for an authority to prove that the occupiers of Paradise met in 
solemn conclave, and elected a Grand Master, in order to warrant the 
claim to such extreme antiquity as the creation of the world. 
Beautiful indeed must be the plan, and perfectly complete the 
scheme, to which can be traced the advent of civilization; but we 
respectfully differ from our author, when he points to freemasonry 
as such. ; 

In short, according to Mr. Preston, no benefit, political, civil, or 
religious, national or private, has ever been produced, without the 
aid of freemasonry! A common observer would remark, that it is 
somewhat strange, that neither in sacred nor profane history, can 
we find the slightest allusion to any such mighty agent. 

After the specimen just given of the peculiarity of masonic 
reasoning, we are not unprepared for the paradox which follows : 


Wherever arts flourish, there it flourishes too! Add to this, that by secret 


and inviolable signs, carefully preserved among the fraternity, it becomes an 
universal language | 


_ It may be an idiosyncracy of freemasons to reconcile contradic- 
tions ; and therefore we leave it to such to prove that secrecy is 
compatible with universality. 
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Weare told, that although the lapse of time, the ruthless hand of 
ignorance, and the devastations of war have laid waste and destroyed 
many valuable monuments of antiquity, and the Temple of Solo- 
mon escaped not the unsparing ravages of barbarous force, free- 
masonty has still survived. Condoling with the writer on the 
destructive operations of. those fierce enemies of man—time, igno- 
rance, and war, we congratulate him on the reflection, that masonry 
has risen, like a phoenix, from the ashes of temples and nations, and 
smiles benignantly on aruined world! But then, how humiliating 
the thought,—bakers and butchers may exultin the like reflections, 
and point to the svmmetry of penny loaves and legs of mutton, with 
as much reason to boast of the glorious antiquity of their more 
humble occupation, as our brethren of the plummet. 

It appears the following is the best “ idea” we can gather of the 
design of the masonic institution : 


The mode of government observed by the fraternity, will give the best 
idea of the nature and design of the masonic institution. 

Three classes are established among masons, under different appellations, 
The privileges of each class are distinct, and particular means are adopted to 
preserve their privileges to the just and meritorious. Honour and probity 
are recommendations to the first class, in which the practice of virtue is en- 
forced, and the duties of morality are inculcated : while the mind is prepared 
for a regular progress in the principles of knowledge and philosophy. _ Dili- 
gence, assiduity, and application are qualifications for the second class; in 
which is given an accurate elucidation of science, both in theory and practice. 
Here, human reason is cultivated by a due exertion of the intellectual 
powers and faculties: nice and difficult theories are explained: new dis- 
coveries are produced, and those already known beautifully embellished. 
The third class is restricted to a selected few, whom truth and fidelity have 
distinguished, whom years and experience have improved, and whom merits 
and abilities have entitled to preferment ; and from them we learn the ne- 
cessary instructions which dignify the art and qualify the professors to illus- 
trate its excellence and utility. ) 

Such is the established plan of the masonic system. By this judicious 
arrangement, true friendship is cultivated among different ranks of men, 
hospitality promoted, industry rewarded, and ingenuity encouraged. 


How delightful! how ‘‘ symmetrical !” how “ masonic!” It is a 
consoling proverb, that, “‘a good man struggling with difficulties, is 
a sight worthy of the gods;” and seeing that all Lodges are held at the 
*€ Dog and Duck,” or the ‘‘ Pig and Tinder-box” of the district, we 
can feelingly appreciate the great misfortune of any worthy man, 


just “‘ initiated” and made “a free and accepted mason,” cultivating 


his intellect, “ explaining nice and difficult theories, beautifully em- 
bellishing others, elucidating science,” or progressing in the prin- 
ciples of philosophy, in a room reeking with gin and redolent of 
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tobacco, himself (it may be, by way of a whetter to his bargain) 
under the potent influence of ‘milk punch” or “mountain dew,” 
or yielding merely to the more benign sway of a tankard of “ home- 
brewed.” 

Our author then, on recovering his senses, scattered as they un- 
doubtedly were, by a full view of the vast majesty, “symmetry,” 
and proportion of his idol, asks himself a very proper question :— 


Preston’s Illustrations of Masonry. 


If the secrets of masonry are replete with such advantage to mankind, it 
may be asked, why are they not divulged for the general good. 


We were, indeed, beginning to have hopes on the matter, and 
looked forward with delight to the general illumination of the whole 
world, but— 


‘“* Too much familiarity breeds contempt ;” 


and we are immediately answered, by an hypothesis being put, 
which is doubtless very well founded, viz., that if the secrets of 
freemasonry were divulged, they would instantly be valueless and 
disregarded! (p. 11.) How tender must be the plant that requires 
so much nursing and coddling in a tap-room,—unfit for the strong, 
vulgar gaze of common men; only to be heard of, not seen ; if seen, 
—at a (distance. 

Impossible as it is to discover the real essence of masonry, we are 
unable to gather, by inference, what it is not ! 


Did the essence of masonry consist in the knowledge of particular secre's, 
or peculiar forms, it might indeed be alleged, that our pursuits were trifling 
and superficial ! But this is not the case, they are only the keys to our 
treasure, and having their use, are preserved ; while from the recollection of 
the lessons which they inculcate, the well-informed mason derives instruction; 
he draws them to a near inspection, views them through a proper medium, 
adverts to the circumstances which gave them rise, and dwells upon the 
tenets they convey. Finding them replete with useful information, he 
prizes them as sacred ; and being convinced of their propriety, estimates 
their value by their utility. 


Now, “ friendship,” in its proper use, being by no means a selfish 
quality, and much in vogue with ‘free and accepted masons,” it 
Seems very inconsistent, that boasting so much of the excellency of 
their secrets, of their use to mankind, and the benefits resulting 
therefrom, they should not, in the exercise of the benevolence and 
charity of which they talk so much, disclose them to their benighted 
and ignorant fellow-creatures, without the payment of thirty or forty 
pounds entrance fees, and a considerable annual contribution ! 

It is strange that our author (after dwelling so fondly on the per- 
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fection of freemasony, its blessed results, and the lofty studies of each 
class of its members) should think it necessary to pen an apology for the 
excesses and the irregularities of his brethren. His only defence is a 
tu quoque one : “* Few societies are exempted from censure,” and there- 
fore do not blame us freemasons, for “ burying ourselves in the cup 
of ebriety!” How glaring must be the abuse, which thus early called 
forth a voluntary admission of guilt! 

After this temporary digression and bewailment on the sins of his 
‘‘ Brethren,” Mr. Preston attempts to monopolise the exercise of 
charity to the body of freemasons ; with what reason or success may 
be easily conceived. 

It is unnecessary to follow the writer through his minute and de- 
tailed account of the ceremonies performed on the occasions of instal- 
lation of a member, the opening and closing of lodges, &c. &c., which 
are totally devoid of interest to the uninitiated. 

We turned with some curiosity to the ‘* History of Masonry in 
England,” and find that in consequence of some Roman Emperor 
about A.D. 300, having built a wall round the city of Verulam (now 
St. Albans), ‘‘ it cannot, therefore, be supposed that freemasonry 
could be neglected under so earnest a patron.” 

From the account of Freemasonry in England, subsequent to 
that period, it appears, it underwent various vicissitudes and was 
cruelly ill-used and neglected by the kings before the Conquest; 
but on the advent of the Norman prince, “the Fraternity were em- 
ployed in building the Tower of London and London Bridge ;” and 
on the authority of the writer, a Bishop was made “a patron of the 
masons !” 

The history of masonry from the period just mentioned, up 
to the present day, is nothing more than an account of the several 
public buildings and noblemen’s palaces built in the intervening 
time. 

It is difficult to deal fully with a system, the peculiarities of which, 
it is said, are carefully hidden from those without its influence, 
though in sober seriousness, the idea that freemasons are, or ever 
were, in possession of any extraordinary or exclusive secrets, is too 
ridiculous to be maintained... To suppose that the many thousands 
of men, (drawn from all classes of different habits, tempers, and cha- 
racters) who have belonged to this society, would or could all keep 
the secrets and mysteries (if any), however strong the chains with 
which they voluntarily bound themselves, is impossible: and the fact 
that no such disclosures have ever been made, may be considered 
conclusive on the point. From Mr. Preston’s mode of writing, it 
would appear that they alone possess the knowledge of some 
facts or deductions in science, arts, politics, religion, and morals, of 
the greatest importance, upsetting (it may be) all the commonly re- 
ceived and recognised notions upon these different topics. Who 
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will say that masonic genius cannot prove that the discoverer of the 
Solar System was an idiot, and that we are believing in a vain 
shadow ? Who will venture to support the deductions of a New- 
ton, or give praise to the labours of a Davy, so long as freemasonry 
cultivates the arts and dives deeply into philosophy and science, 
and secretes within the bosoms of its members, or the walls of its 
lodges, their nice discoveries ? ; 

From this history of the masonic institution, it would appear that 
it was originally nothing more than a trades’ union, such as is now 
formed in almost every trade, for mutual protection and benefit. 
That it has by steps become a fashionable society, is to be attributed 
to the fact, that great men have had here an opportunity of a re- 
laxation from aristocratic stiffness and formality, and of mixing with 
men of all classes in a convivial and social manner. 

This work is closed by an appendix of ‘* Masonic Poetry,” con- 
taining a very miscellaneous collection of odes, anthems, and songs, 

As a sample of the extravagant hyperbole of the odes, take the 
following one to Freemasonry : 


Thou fairest type of excellence divine, 

Whose social links the race of man combine, 
Whose useful mandates coward vice control, 

And breathe thro’ nature one enlightened soul ; 
From thy mild sway benignant virtues rise, 
Pour on the heart, and emulate the skies; 

From thy sage voice sublime instruction springs, 
While knowledge waves her many-coloured wings, 
And star-eyed truth, and conscience, holy zest, 
Enthroned true feeling in the glowing breast. 
Then deign the labour of thy sons to guide ! 

O’er each full line, in nervous sense preside, 
Adorn each verse, each manly thought inflame, 
And what we gain from Genius, give to Fame ! 


‘‘ Brother Kelly,” who appears to be blessed with a great spirit of 
prophecy, pours forth his predictions in 


A SONG. 


Mountains may fall, and rocks decay, 
And isle on isle be swept away, 

But masonry’s primeval truth 

Unbroke by force, unchanged by time, 
Shall bloom in renovated youth 

And energy sublime. 


The last two verses of the following song, we cannot but view as 
positively objectionable, upsetting the revealed word of -God, and 
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impudently placing freemasonry in the place of 


religion : 


Ere God the universe began, 

In one rude chaos nature lay ; 

And wild disorder over-ran, 

Nor knew of light, one glimmering ray ; 
While in darkness o’er the whole, 
Confusion reigned without control. 

+ * * * 
Then man he called forth out of dust, 
And formed him with a living soul; 
All things committed to his trust, 

Ana made Him ruler of the whole ; 
But, ungrateful unto Heaven, 

The rebel was from Eden driven. 
From thence proceeded all our woes ; 
Nor could mankind one comfort know, 
Until Free-Masonry arose, 

And formed another Edeu here. 

Tis only on masonic ground 

Pleasure with innocence is found ! 

Tis here the purest fountains flow ; 
Here nought corrupt can enter in; 
Here trees of knowledge stately grow, 
Whose fruit we taste, exempt from sin. 
In friendship sweet we still abound, 
While guardian angels hover round. 





the Christian 


Many other songs and sentiments of the like objectionable nature 
are scaitered throughout the work : and we find Bacchanalian songs 
strangely intermingled with what, we conclude, are intended as 
prayers or hymns to the deity, or the “ Genius of Masonry. ” 

For ourselves, we are content with ignorance of the Masonic arts 
and sciences, confident that quite sufficient may be learnt without 
the aid (?) of such a society. Friendship, Benevolence, Charity and 
Kindness, of which Freemasons make so much boast, are more likely 
to be exercised in a pure and healthy manner, by acting on the sug- 
gestions of religion and the brotherly love which it enjoins, than by 
any meetings at the social board, however frequent, where profes- , 
sions of friendship and attachment (remarkable as well for their being 
repeatedly and strongly associated, as for their fruitless and unpro- 
fitable character) are made, under the genial inflyence of a full 
stomach. The principles of Honour and Virtue too, rest upon a very 
unstable foundation, when merely enjoined during the circulation 
of the “Jolly full bottle,” or brought into notice by forms and cere- 
monies, howsoever grand they may be. 
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Societies of this sort (and what village or hamlet has not its body 
of Freemasons or Odd Fellows?) undoubtedly do good in promoting 
a shew of friendly feeling and kindness towards each other, amongst 
different stations, prejudices, and opinions, between whom the asperi- 
ties of business and politics would otherwise create dissensions; but 
to claim for them the credit of cultivating any of the more refined 
feelings of human nature is absurd. 

The work itself, in a literary point of view, is miserable in ever 
respect ; indeed, an utter want of all idea of the rules of composi- 
tion, in some instances of words, is glaring ; while the inflated would- 
be-grand-if-I-could style in which it is written, is ridiculously amus- 
ing; but as arecord of the customs and proceedings of the large 
body of Freemasons, it is not wholly devoid of interest and amuse- 
ment. 





Art. VII. 


1. I Monumenti d ell’ Egitio e della Nubia, etc. Dal J. RosE.x.int. 
Pisa, 1843. 5 vols. 


2. Beitréige zur Kenntniss des alten Atgyptens, etc. Von G. 
SEYFFARTH. Leipzig, 1843. 


Wuen Niebuhr was first made acquainted with the reading of the 
Egyptian characters, he had no hesitation to declare the discovery as 
‘the crown of the nineteenth century.” This far-sighted archzo- 
loger thought not only of the magnitude of the object itself, but 
also of the vast results likely to accrue from that discovery, in the 
region of literature at large. It is certainly not one of the least merits 
of our age, to have solved a question which had in vain for 1800 
years perplexed the ingenuity and research of the philosopher and 
antiquarian ; the discovery is, however, rendered still more important 
by the circumstance, that the whole literature of one of the most 
remarkable people of remote antiquity, has thereby been brought to 
light even in a grammatical point of view. 

Ever since the end of the last century, innumerable writings of the 
ancient Eyyptians have been found on rolls of paper, on the walls 
of temples, in catacombs, grottos, rocks, monoliths, sarcophagi, 
mummy-cases, Obelisks, statues, and utensils of all sorts. To enu- 
merate alone the whole of the literary legacy of the ancient Egypt- 
1ans which is now open to public view in the various museums 
of Europe, would occupy more than a hundred folio volumes; and it 
Is generally assumed, that the ancient Egyptian literature—as far as 
It is known at present—contains more text than all the classical 
writings of ancient Greece taken together. Though it were absurd 
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to compare the latter with the former in an esthetical point of view, 
as an Ilias could only have been produced in Greece alone, yet can 
we not help awarding to the graphic antiquities of Egypt, afar more 
important value, for being the oldest writings in creation, and con- 
taining the most authentic sources for the earliest records of history. 
Moses wrote 1900 B. C., while the inscriptions of the Egyptians 
ascend as far back as 2100 B. C. No literature of any other nation 
reaches so early a date ; at least, it cannot be proved, that it had de- 
scended to us in its original purity ; while Egypt's /ébrary consists of 
genuine autograph documents. Moreover, as the literary remains of 
the Egyptians belong to the earliest times of antiquity,) and the 
views, customs, and manners of this people, down to the time of 
Constantine, embracing a period of 2400 years, in which all the 
Egyptian writings fall—have upon the whole remained unchanged,) 
no other literature can enable us better to become acquainted with 
the moral and religious life of the ancients in general, than that 
which has been preserved for us en the banks of the Nile. If we 
date the origin of the foundation of states 600 years after the origin 
of our history, we find in Egypt descriptions of a time not full 600 
years after Peleg. The interval is not so great as that between Ro- 
mulus and Augustus; and we might thus be justified to carry cur 
judgment to a few centuries more back. Indeed, no country in the 
world can provide us with better and more authentic materials than 
ancient Egypt, to cultivate the archeology of the primitive nations 
of our known world. 

These and similar thoughts crowd upon the thinking mind so na- 
turally, that ever since the discovery of the inscription of Rosetta, 
many learned men have deemed it worth the trouble, to cultivate 
most assiduously this new field of literature; and their ranks are 
swelling yearly in every country of the civilised world. Within the 
last forty years, more than 160 works have appeared from the 
press with regard to the graphical antiquities of Egypt. There 
is, perhaps, no parallel in any other history of literature, of the im- 
niense interest the subject has excited in the learned world. But as 
these numerous writings are not known to many of our readers, and 
more especially as in the conflict of the various schools, the merits of 
the one or the other have been either greatly over or under-valued, 
the readers of these pages may therefore not find it uninteresting to 
see before them a full and critical survey of all that has hitherto 
been done in that new region of general philology and arche- 
ology, from the discovery of the first Egyptian letter, to the present 
day. : 

The whole of the literary remains of ancient Egypt which has de- 
scended to us until now, may be divided into four classes. To each 
belong thousands of MSS. and inscriptions. The same division 
is also observed by the ancients. Clemens Alex. (Strom. v. 555, | 
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sq. 16,) appears, it is true, only to mention three of them, but his 
allegorical hieroglyphics, which he distinguishes from the rest, are 
probably one and the same with the typical, which Herodotus (II. 
136, 138, 148, 153) saw on the walls of the temples, and which he 
does not include among the common modes of writing of the 
Egyptians. (I1. 36.) The most simple writing seen on the Rosetta 
stone andon the monuments from the time of the Greeks, together 
with Greek subscriptions, is called according to the Rosetta inscrip- 
tion, enchoric ; according to Clemens, the epistolo-graphic ; and ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the demotic. The hieroglyphic copies of 
sacred subjects of the Egyptians, are well known. In the middle 
between the hieroglyphics and the demotic writing, stands the Aieratic 
or sacerdotal writing. In expressing an hieroglyphical figure by a 
line without abbreviating it in the demotic way, we havean element 
of the hieratic writing. The typical inscriptions of hieroglyphics, 
such as seen on the temple walls, monoliths, and sarcophagi, are 
series of larger figuressketched from human life and nature, to which 
are usually joined small groups of hieroglyphics. 

Weare obliged to distinguish, first, these four classes of the gra- 
phical monuments of Egypt, before we can arrive at a clear survey 
of the discoveries that have hitherto been made in that new field of 
literature. Neither must we lose sight of the results, lexical, gram- 
matical, and hieroglyphical, that have ensued from those discoveries. 
The latter comprehends the principles and rules, by which the 
Egyptian writings in general are to be decyphered. In the same 
way, may we speak of Phoenician hieroglyphics, containing the few 
rules lying at the foundation of the Phoenician hieroglyphics in the 
Semitic language, viz., to be read from the right to the left, to omit 
the vowels, to consider the letters as mere abridged figures of certain 
subjects, the names of which begin with those letters, &c. The 
Egyptian hieroglyphics are, on the other hand, more comprehensive, 
because of the various several modes of writing, and consequently of 
amore complicated manner of expressing thoughts. They must, 
therefore, be distinguished from the grammar, and be considered as 
a peculiar department of Egyptian philology. With regard to the 
lexical and grammatical discoveries, the distinction is too obvious 
between the two, to need much explanation, A work may contain 
a correct translation of a number of Egyptian groups, without how- 
ever fixing the sense of their elements or roots, and vice versa. 
After these premises, we shall now proceed to tne discoveries or con- 
tributions, the various authors have respectively made in that region, 
in the three departments,—hiereglyphic, lexicon, and grammar. 

After the discovery of the inscription of Rosetta, having at its’side | 
a Greek translation of the demotic and hieroglyphical text, the first 
question that naturally suggested itself was, what language lies at - 
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the foundation of the literary monuments of Egypt. That language 
owas then supposed to have been an ideal, not real one. Silvester de 
Sacy was the first who advanced the hypothesis,* that the Coptic 
language predominated in those writings; this view he, however, 
only confined to the demotic text, but without in the least noticing 
the hieratic and hieroglyphical. Besides, the three words on which 
he rested his view, proved nothing at all, they being falsely explained 
both in the lexical and grammatical point of view. Almost at the 
same time, Akerblad* entertained the same opinion. A close in- 
spection of the characters in the proper nouns, disclosed to him 
seven Coptic words, the greatest part of which have afterwards been 
confirmed. He soon observed, however, that the Coptic language 
greatly deviates from the ancient Egyptian. Two years after, 
Palin} published his explanations of the hieroglyphic inscription, in 
which he in so far refers to the Coptic, as he thinks that the names of 
some of the hieroglyphics, if Coptic, convey a lexical sense. To 
the same result has also come the Arabian, Ahmed bin Abubeker 
bin Wahshil ||. 

In 1808, Quatremére proved (Recherches critiques et historiques 
sur la langue et la littérature de l’Egypte) that the language of all the 
Egyptian monuments could only be the Coptic alone. His proofs, 
however, are not drawn from the inscriptions themselves; and he is, 
besides, of opinion, that many words had been altered in the sacer- 
dotal language. But the first who truly entered into the spirit of the 
Ezyptian inscriptions was Dr. Young. In nearly eighty demotic groups 
he believed to find Coptic roots. Yet with regard to tho hierogly- 
phical and hieratic writings, he was even at a later date of opinion,. 
that, with the exception of the proper nouns, the funaamental lan- 
guage was ideal. He translated, however, several hieroglyphics into 
Coptic, to explain and determine thereby their alphabetic and 
syllabic value in the proper nouns. Independent of the above 
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bd Lettre au citoyen Chaptal, Min. de l’in. cet, au sujet de |’inscription 
Egyptienne du monument trouvé a Rosette. Paris, 1802. 

Tt Lettre sur I'Inscript. Egypt, de Rosette, adressée au C. Silv. de Sacy. 
Paris, 1802. 

{ Lettre sur les Hieroglyphes. Dresden, 1804. 


Re Annaiyee de I'Inscript. en Hieroglyphes de monument trouvé 4 
dsette. 


|| Ancient Alphabets and Hieroglyphic characters Explained, &c., in the 
Arabic language. London, 1806. 


{| Extracts of Letters and Papers relating to the inscription of Rosetta. 
Cambrigde, 1814. 


Pi ra (Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. IV.) Lon- 
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writings, Spohn*, after having obtained the London fac-simile of the 
Rosetta inscription, has composed a grammatical reading of the 
same, showing the language of the Egyptian inscription in general 
to have been Coptic. In keeping too closely and strictly, however, 
to the similarity of the signs, all he proved was merely the similarity 
of the radicals, but not of the derivatives; since most of the 
Egyptian words seemed to differ both in vowels and consonants 
from the Coptic. He has nevertheless proved this his assertion 
better than any of his predecessors, by the single word methrue, 
testes, MARTUOSZs (Coptic methrew), which he afterwards found in the 
Cazatic papyrust+ before the discovery was made of the Greek 
translation ef the document. The same relationship between the 
Coptic and the ancient Egptian tongues he found to exist in the 
hieratic writings. Champollion,t however, maintained afterwards, 
without knowing the works of Young and Spohn, that both the 
hierazic writings and hieroglyphics were ideo-graphic. About the 
same time, Sickler§ advanced the hypothesis, that the language of 
the Egyptian writings was not Coptic; but a cognate dialect of the 
Semitic stock. His arguments were, however, not drawn from the 
monuments themselves, but from historical proper nouns, to which 
he gave roots from various Semitic dialects in a very arbitrary and 
loose way. Champollion altered his previous opinion in 1826,*|| 
when he maintained the Coptic lies at the bottom of many of the 
hieroglyphics. This view was combatted by many sages, and more 
especially by Pfafff and Ricardi,** who advocated and defended with 
great zeal and ardour the ideal language of the inscriptions. Young, 
and after him also Kosegarten, had in the meanwhile discovered 





* Ueber Hieroglyphen, ihre Deutung und die Sprache der alten 
Zgypter. Leipzig, 1819. 

+ De lingua et literis veterum Egyptiorum cum permultis tabalis litho- 
graphicis literas AEgyptiorum tam vulgari, tam sacerdotali ratione scriptas 
explicantibus atque interpretationem Rosettane aliarumque inscriptionum 
et aliquot voluminum papyraceorum exhibentibus, &c. 1825, 

} De l'ecriture hieratique des anciens AXgyptiens. Grenoble, 1821; 
Lettre & M. Dacier relative a l’alphabet des hieroglyphes phonetiques. 
Paris, 1822. 

§ Thoth, order die Hieroglyphen de Ethiopen u. /Egypter. Hildburg- 
haus, 1820 ; Die heilige Priestersprache der alten AZgypter alsein dem Se- 
mitischen Sprachstamme, &c. 1822—1823. 

|| Précis du systéme hieroglyphic des anciens Egyptiens, cet. Paris. 

4] Hieroglyphic, ihr Wesen u, ihre Quellen cet. Nirenberg ; Die Weis- 
heit d. /Ezypter u. die Gelehrsamkeit d. Franzosen, item. | 

**Specificatione della statua Egiziadi Ozial chiamata falsamente Osimandia 


cet. Genova, 1826 ; Observations critiques sur le system? Hieroglyphique 
de M- Champollion. Génes, 1826. 
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the originals of Grey’s Greek translation of a demotic document at 
Paris and Berlin, many words and grammatical particles in which 
confirmed anew the opinion, that at least the demotic writings were 
composed in the Coptic. Some years previously, Seyffarth, (libra- 
rian to the Royal Library at Berlin) had made the discovery, that 
there were parallel texts, not ouly in the demotic and hieroglyphical 
Writings, us seen upon the Rosctta stone, but also in the hieratic and 
hieroglyphical, as also in the hieratic and demotic. As these texts, 
with the exception of their different characters, perfectly correspond 
with one another, he concluded that one and the same language must 
lie at the bottom of all the three modes of Egyptian writing, and 
that it was not the modern, but the ancient Coptic, (differing but 
little from the former, like the Hebrew and Chaldean languages,) as 
the deciphered words did not exactly sound Coptic.* The sub- 
ject has at last been amply treated in the works of Janelli;} in 
which the author advances among others, against all the alphabeto 
nomi, the novel hypothesis, that the Semitic language, viz., the 
purest Hebrew (lingua ebraica, m1 pi: pura a pitt antica) lies at the 
bottom of the Egyptian literature; that from the foundation of the 
Egyptian empire until Jacob, the national language was pure 
Semitic, which had subsequently been preserved among the priests 
asa secred dialect; that at the time of Moses, the language was more 
Hebrew than Coptic, and that the old sacerdotal language upon the 
monuments, had, notwithstanding, been preserved as late as the 
seventh century of our era. The promised proofs however in 
support of these startling views, from the inscriptions, the author 
has as yet not produced. 

The same difference of opinion arose regarding the other parts 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics generally: Let us now proceed to 
the various systems laid down with regard to the hieroglyphics. 
Until 1799, it was generally assumed, that the hieroglyphics expres- 
sed notions. In translating the former, certain marks were taken 
sometimes as nouns, sometimes as adjectives, adverbs, verbs, and 
some other parts of speech, and sometimes as mere grammatical 
particles, 

Thus the groups in which we vow find the words,—Cesar 
Domitianus, were at that time read : generationis vis benefica, domino 
superno inf2rnoque potens, afflucum sacri humoris, ex supernis 
emissum, augmental Saturnus, fugacis temporis dispositor, et benefi- 
cum numen agrorum feecunditatem promovet, in humanum naturam 





* Bemerkungen iiber d. Agyptische Papyrus auf d. Kénigl. Bibl. Zu 
Berlin, Leipsic, 1822; Rudimenta Hieroglyphices. Accedunt explicationes 
speciminum Hieroglyphicorum Glossorium, cet. 

t Hieroglyphica Agyptia cet ; Fundamenta Hermeneutica Hierographie 


Crypticee veterum gentium cet. Neapel, 1830; Tabulz Rosettane hiero- 
glyphicee, cet.; Teutamen Hermen cet, 
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potens. After the discovery of the inscription of Rosetta, that liter- 
ary mist was dispelled, since the length of the inscription corre- 
sponding with that of the Greek version, plainly showed that every 
word was expressed in the original by several hieroglyphics, by a 
whole group. The previous old opinion was however not so easily 
relinquished. Bellerman still read (in 1820) in the three hieroglyphics 
upon a scarabeus, the following sentence: ‘ ‘The Providence of God 
extends to the creatures on earth and in the sea.” 

Silvester de Savy’s system may be summed up in the following few 
sentences: the Egyptians had three modes of writing, viz. the hiero- 
glyphical, (upon the upper part of the Rosetta stone) ; the hieratic, 
upon the Byssus-stripes with Caylus and Montfaucon; and the 
known demotic, all of which run from the right to the left. The 
first is with him ideo-graphic (peintures des idees, et non des sons); 
the second perhaps the a/phabelic or syllabic, and the third the cursive 
writing, containing an alphabet of 25 letters, which correspond in 
form and signification with the Semitic. Many other demotic marks 
and signs are initials introduced at a later period, while seve:al 
vowels, variations of the original marks, had undergone a change, as 
is the case in the Arabic, by their conjunction with the other letters, 
or are perhaps mere monogrames or abbreviations. The vowels are 
frequently omitted asin the Hebrew. 

Akerblad coincides upon the whole in these views of de Sacy, only that 
he considered the middle inscription upon the Rashidian table an 
hieratic one. Akerblad makes a distinction between the hieratic 
and demotic (which de Sacy does not) ; both he admits to consist of cha- 
racters, the demotic, however, he asserts to be a tachygraphical 
abridzyement of the hieratic, and that moreover both had an alphabet 
in no ways related to the Sewitic. 

Palin had started from the correct principle, that several hierogly- 
phical figures express but one single word. Originally, he said, a 
notion was expressed by one symbol, but afterwards as in Egypt, by 
several, in adding to the leading symbol, which was of a homonymous 
character, containing at once several notions, distinguishing marks 
fer the notion in view. Indeed, the symbolic signification of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, may be inferred from the same use among all 
the ancient nations, and even modern semi-savage tribes, who ex- 
press thoughts by mere marks and signs. That original signification 
of the symbols, had however gradually undergone a change in 
Egypt. Palin then read the Rosetta inscription according to these 
his started principles; but he unfortunately did not observe, that 
the present first line of the inscription which he compared with the 
Jirst line of the Greek text, is in fact the 15th, corresponding with 
the 26th line of the Greek. Thus, in the name Ptolomeus, he read, 
—‘‘ that it may be known,” etc. 

Dr. Young’s system was as follows: The enchoric writing he con- 
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sidered to be an abridged hieratic one, and which in its turn is the 
tachygraphy. of the hierozlyphics; beginning f:om the point towards 
which the faces of the figures are turned. All the three, each con- 
taining 1,000 marks or signs, are upon the whole of a symbolic 
character, yet were the signs or marks now and then used also in a 
syllabic or alphabetic sense, in the same way as we frequently use the 
astronomical marks in the alphabetic writings. In the demotic 
writings, to supply clearness and preciseness to their otherwise vague 
incaning, other explicative words have been added to the former (as 
we do by the explicative yourself, &c.); a circumstance which has 
wrought considerable deviation from the earlier language of the 
hieroglyphics. Many of the ideas are expressed not by one mark 
alone, (as the dast day is by a tail,) but by several, according to the 
extent of the vagueness of the symbols they originally convey, and 
which are meant to give a more fixed sense. ‘Thus the mouth 
means esteem; the feet, to bear; and both together, Epiphanes. 
The crescent with the egg, signifies the feminine gender ; the oval 
ring and its abridgements signify proper nouns. ‘The latter are ex- 
pressed as in the Chinese, both syllabically and alphabetically. In 
taking from the name of a hieroglyphic the first sound, we have the 
letters which express the proper noun of the hieroglyphic; thus 
the lion, which is called in Coptic Jo, expresses that sound in 
Pro/mus. The same sounds of the alphabet may be expressed 
in various ways, and we find therefore in proper nouns, various 
hieroglyphics for one and the same letter. These principles, though 
far from being perfectly correct, entitle nevertheless Young to the 
glory of having first paved the way to the correct reading of the 
hieroglyphics. 

Sickler’s system is of a peculiar character. As the fundamental 
language of the hieroglyphics is with him the Semitic, he finds the 
sense of an hieroglyphic by way of paronomasy. Thus, fatach isin 
that language to op n; the key of the Nile, Phtah, signifies there- 
fore, the greatest God, the source of all beginning. A he-lamb signi- 
fies with him, remembrance of devastation; because, zachar means 
to remzmber as also a male; and cheh sheth means to devastate, 
to destroy. But there is nothing in the Rosetta-stone to bear him 
out in his singular hypothesis. 

Spohn arrived by his researches at the following conclusions ; The 
three modes of writing of the Egyptians follow upon the whole, 
oneand the same laws, viz., they run from the right to the left; they 
express by several marks only one word at a time—in the old Coptic 
language ; they contain an alphabet of twenty-five letters, several of 
which, however, are changed with each other; they contain but a few 
marks and signs of a symbolic character; they contain one and the 
same.characters, which assume different forms in the demotic, hiera- 
tic, and hieroglyphical mode of writing, though their leading features 
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remain the same; and finally they contain vowels which are fre- 
quently omitted and of an uncertain nature, as in the Hebrew. 

Spohn, it appears, had devoted more study to the demotic and 
hieratic than to the hieroglyphical mode of writing. Of the former 
he had deciphered whole texts, and of the latter barely a few 
words, 

Champollion was at first of opinion, that the hieroglyphical mode 
of writing and its abbreviation, the hieratic, were purely symbolic ; 
but two years after (after having bought up most of the printed 
copies of his work), he advanced the hypothesis: that the hierogly- 
phics in the proper nouns, were not symbolic but phonetic, and that 
consequently the phonetic hieroglyphic indicates the sound with 
which its name begins. Thus, the dion indicates the letter /, its 
name being /aboi. Again, other hieroglyphics indicate whole syl- 
lables by several initials of their names. The demotic characters he 
considered as the hieroglyphics of sound; and he counted, therefore, 
only two modes of phonetic writing,—the hieroglyphica]l and the 
hierato-demotic. They were invented, he maintains, long before 
the time of Cambyses, to complete the ideo-graphic mode of writ- 
ing; namely, to indicate thereby foreign, non-Egyptian names, and 
which, in their turn, gave rise to the Asiatic and European modes of 
writing. The vowels were omitted, but were supplied by marks 
expressing several vowels at once. The letters / and r were used 
promiscuously. The crescent and the oval line indicate the 
feminine gender. The lines begin where the looks of the figures 
are directed. From the hierographical ideo-graphy arose the 
hieratic, and again from the latter the demotic. 

These principles he developed, modified, and enlarged, sub- 
sequently still more in his Préeis by the following hypotheses. In 
all the three modes of writing, he asserts, are expressed, not only © 
proper nouns, but also many Coptic words and grammatical forms, 
mostly in the demotic writings, and least in the hieroglyphics. 
The non-alphabetical hieroglyphics are either figurative or sym- 
bolic, tropic or enigmatic. The phonetic hieroglyphics are already 
found in the oldest inscriptions, 1800 B. C. The latter frequently 
contain abbreviations of phonetic groups. The vowels are in them 
as uncertain as the Hebrew matres lectionum. Certain notions are 
expressed sometimes figuratively, sometimes symbolically, and some- 
times phonetically. The latter are often joined to the former in one 
and the same words. The groups of gods which occur on Egyptian 
monuments are the anaglyphs, allegoric, and symbolic scenes, in- 
telligible only to the priesthood. The figurative hieroglyphics’ are 
frequently substituted in the hieratic writing, by mere arbitrary 
strokes or marks. 

Practically, however, Champollion. considered for the most part, 
every single hieroglyphic as a Coptic word, and notwithstanding the 
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numerous and frequent applications to him, he was unable to ex- 
plain satisfactorily the Rosetta inscription by his system, 

Champollion’s views svon found favour in the literary world at 
large, but while honorary diplomas were showered upon him from 
almost all the Universities of Europe, he found also his system 
attacked by no mean champions or superficial literati. Among the 
foremost in those attacks deserve to be mentioned : 

1. Ricardi, who after having attacked the Phoneticians in satyrical 
essays (Ecriture domestique), has shown that the hieroglyphics in 
the name Osymandyas upon the colossus at Turin, do not always 
maintain the same order ;a circumstance which shows that they 
cannot, upon the whole, be alphabetical. He, therefore, adhered to 
his previous view, in giving to every hieroglyphic a separate notion, 
and in that name, he read—Uomoforte in Div. And as the language 
of the ancient Egyptians was with him the Hebrew, the name of that 
monarch must have been Ozial=Aziel, which has the same meaning. 
His later work (Observations critiques sur le systéme hiérogly- 
phique de M. Champollion, 1. j. Génes) is a thorough critical 
review of Champollion’s Précis, not without some well-founded ob- 
jections. 

2. Pfaff, who defended his ideo-graphic system with a great show 
of learning and argument, but without verifying it by facts and 
examples. 

3. Lanci (Illustrazione di un Kilanaglife copiato in Egitto dal B. 
d'Ieskull, Rome) who maintained that the phonetic hieroglyphics 
cannot be applied to the Coptic alphabet, which is of too late a date, 
but to the Hebrew, or old Phoenician, with which Moses had ex- 
pressed Egyptian words. The same view was also entertained by 
Goulianof (Opuscules Archéographiques, etc. Paris.) The same 
Goulianof advanced afterwards the hypothesis, that the anaglyphs 
which, according to Champollion, do not belong to the proper hiero- 
glyphical writing, ought to be explained by homophony. According 
to his acrophonic principle, hieroglyphical figures ex press such notions 
and ideas, which begin with the same letter as the name of the hiero- 
glyphic itself. The inverted crescent signifies the completed month 
of thirty days, while the reverse figure indicates only the first half of 
the month; because, in the first case, the name of the month as well 
as the Coptic words, to complete and to reverse, begin all with the 
letter p, while in the latter case, the first letter of the words, half 
and division, begin likewise with the letter p. Thence he concludes 
that one hieroglyphic often expresses several objects at once; that 
the same objects are often expressed by different figures whose 
names begin with the same letter; and farther, that the sacred lan- 
guage of the Exyptians was an artificial one, whose forms depended 
on the usual representations of the hieroglyphical writing. 


4. Seyffarth, who in comparing the parallel texts of tne Rosetta 
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inscription with those of the papyrus scrolls in the Berlin library, 
arrived at the following conclusion, that all the tnree modes of 
Egyptian writing are generally governed by one and the same laws; 
that several figures express almost invariably only one word at a time 
in the old Coptic; that the same figures always re-occur in all the 
three modes of writing, though peculiarly modified; that two figures 
together frequently denote only one sound, one of which, however, is 
to be autos soma as the signum diacriticum; that the same figures 
not unfrequently express different sounds, as e. g. the dion, express- 
ing sometimes the sound /, and sometimes that of 7, without our 
being able to explain satisfactorily that phenomenon and difference 
oi dialect; that there lies at the foundation of all the three modes of 
writing, an alphabet of twenty-five letters, as averred by the ancients, 
while, according to Champollion, we must presume in them an 
alphabet of 850 or 1000 letters; but as there are only a few hiero- 
glyphics which only accidentally begin with the sound which they ex- 
press in the proper nouns and other words, Champollion’s prin- 
ciple cannot, therefore, be correct; and least might it enable us to 
explain the fact that certain hieroglyphics denote quite different 
sounds. Seyffurth next concludes, that the alphabet, the foundation 
of the three modes of writing, must be the ancient Hebrew or 
Phoenician, which is now again found to have existed among man 
different nations; that the demotic letters probably correspond wih 
the old Phoenician, from which arose by dint of calligraphy and 
transformation, the hieratic, and from the latter again the hiero- 
glyphical mode of writing, in the same way as the states’ and diplo- 
matic characters were formed among the Armenians from the com- 
mon writings, and from the former again the pictorial writing. 

With the exception of the last, all Seyffarth’s principles have been 
confirmed by inscriptions since discovered. Instead of the calligraphi- 
cal principle, Seyffarth has afterwards found the astronomico-my- 
thologicul, which is most likely the true one, containing the 
genuine clue to the old Egyptian literature. As the aborigines of 
Chaldea along the Euphrates, the cradle of the other ancient nations, 
understood to make astronomical observations (asis proved by the 
ancient writers and their zodiac about 3446 B. C.,) they must, no 
doubt, also have been acquainted with a sort of writing which might 
afterwards have bcen imported into Egypt. 

That ancient alphabet consisted of images of such objects which 
were then considered to be sacred to the gods of the planets. This 
explains the order of the letters which stand, as mythological sym- 
bols, in the same order as the planets themselves (Moon, Mercury, 
Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn). In comparing the 200 or 300 
hieroglyphics, the sounds of which had been determined analytically 
by Young, Champollion, Spohn, Salt, Scyffarth, Rosellini, &c., we 
find that every hieroglyphic expresses the sound which was allotted 
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in the old alphabet to that planet of which the hieroglyphic is the 
symbol, It is known from the astronomical inscriptions and ancient 
mythologies, over what objects in nature and human life, the 
several planets presided. Thus, e. g. the lion signifies 7, because he 
was the symbol of the sun, to which planet had been allotted the 
sound Zin the ancient alphabet. ‘This explains, likewise, the vast 
number of hieroglyphics among the Egyptians. In the same way as 
the ancient Phoenicians could express the solar letter by a solar 
symbol, could also the Egyptians express the same by several 
solar symbols, such as_ the lion, solar disk, serpent, eye, &c. Nay, 
such a process was even necessary to mark to the eye of the 
reader the true meaning of the numerous synonyms in the old 
Coptic language. It, moreover, explains the phenomenon, that 
certain different sounds are often expressed by one and the same 
hieroglyphic; simply, because in the old alphabet several letters 
caine to one and the same planet, as J and r tothe sun, i ands 
to Mars, &c.; hence a lion may thus easily represent either an / orr 
without having recourse to Champollion’s presumption, that the 
Egyptian priests had in one and the same inscriptions pronounced 
sometimes Nero, and sometimes Nelo. This shows how necessary it 
was, in certain instances, to place two marks for one sound, to 
avoid ambiguity by the additional diacriticum. Nor does it less ex- 
plain the origin of the name hieroglyphics, and the assertion of 
the ancients, that “all objects, both visible and invisible, even 
tones and sounds, were distributed among the planets.” 

Janelli’s system, as the most recent one, comprises the followin 
hypotheses: that the. demotic writing was alphabetic, while the 
hieratic and hieroglyphical were lexicographical; that several hiero- 
glyphics in conjunction express only one word at a time, but in such a 
manner, that the meaning of every single hieroglyphic must be derived 
from the Semitic language, and the whole group taken together 
must express something similar to the former, in which process how- 
ever it is permitted as in the Cabalah, to exchange the radicals or 
homophonies. After this principle of homophony, Janelli explains 
the five first hieroglyphics in the sixth line of the Rosetta inscription 
as follows; the first mark, a hook, hitherto pronounced S,_ signifies 
Deled=Shuruk, declaravit ; the crown n, signifies Kether—=Korath— 
statuit; three points, 4, signify Robah-Beair, deaclaravit ; the chain, 
h, signifies Choraz-Korez—issuit ; the mouth, 3, signifies Koraz-Korath 
—pronunciavit, Thus, all the five hieroglyhpics taken together ex- 
press about the same sense as every one separately, viz. declararit. 

_ The astronomical or typical hieroglyphics form a peculiar part of 
hieroglyphy. They embrace the groups of deities seen on the walls 
of temples, monoliths, sarcophagi, papyrus rolls, etc. In many works 
they pass by the names of processions, dedications, pilgrimages, 
apotheoses, theological groups, &c. Thus far all agree, that they 
are representations of gods and goddesses, Pharaohs and priests, 
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sacred animals and other objects. Besides the copious works 
of Béttiger and Hammer (copie figurée d’un Rouleau de Papy- 
rus cet, Vienna) on the subject, we must not omit mentioning 
the important works of Dr. Prichard (An Analysis of the Egyptian 
mythology, ete.) Hint (Ueber die Bildung d. ASgyptischen Gott- 
heiten, etc. Berlin), Zolken (Erklarung d. Bildwerke am Tempel d. 
Jupiter Ammon, ete. Berlin) and others. All tried to prove that the 
monuments contained those deities which are mentioned by the 
Greek and Roman writers, and on which Jablonski has written his 
excellent Pantheon.. Champollion considered, as stated before, those 
typical hieroglyphics to be the anaglyphy mentioned by Clemens 
Alexander, and the explanation of which had been preserved in the 
Mysteries, aud so did Dulaurier in his ‘‘ Examen critique, etc.” The 
former, however, in trying to explain (in his ‘‘ Pantheon") a great 
number of groups of sacred persons and animals, has nevertheless 
omitted to show the mythological or religious functions of the ind?- 
vidual persons or animals forming the groups in question. Pfaff 
may be said to have been the first who hit on them as astronomical 
hteroglyphics, but he had no opportunity of seeing the monuments 
themselves to develop the notion. By the discovery of a new 
Zodiac and an old astronomical geography of Egypt at Turin, 
Seyffarth was enabled to explain the first astronomical inscriptions, 
The hieroglyphical system he founded on them, contained the fullow- 
ing principles. All the Egyptian deities, sacred animals and other 
objects, are symbols either ot the planets, or of the divisions of the 
Zodiac subordinate to the planets. On the monuments, is always 
expressed the certain position of the planets, as found by the then 
astronomical observations. The signs of the Zodiac and the sections 
of the latter in conjunction with the planets are expressed by larger 
figures, while the planets themselves or cadirs, are given by smaller 
figures frequently placed upon naves. The re-evolving planets are 
expressed by figures with their faces turned backwards. In the 
groups of deities which represent one sign or one-twelfth of the 
Zodiac, the planets are placed behind as many figures as there are 
degrees which they have passed. In every such line, the sketched 
major gods are the directors or leaders of the sign (C&codespota, 
Trigonodespota) while the minor gods form its section in conjunction 
with the planet (Decurie, Horion, Dodecatemorion, Mecere), when 
these apotelesematic persons follow one another in the above order. 
Let us now turn to the grammatical and lexical discoveries since 
1799. After the excavation of the Rashid-stone, Marcel, the head 
of the press, caused prints of it to be taken on paper. It was to these 
prints that de Sacy and Akerblad devoted their labour and attention. 
Lhe former determined the pronunciation of some five-and-twenty 
demotic letters, of which however only two proved to be correct; 
the latter, more used to antiquarian deciphering, by his long study 
of the Phosnician inscriptions, fixed the pronunciation of fifty-two 
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characters, of which sixteen were subsequently found incorrect. 
Akerblad afterwards copied the text of the first five lines of the 
demotic inscription of the Rosetta stone in the Coptic, which was 
in part deemed to be correct. The same did Dr. Young with about 
sixty-seven words, the greatest part of which was likewise considered 
correct. But it was Spohn who first fixed pnonetically all the marks 
occurring in this or other texts; but owing to the similarity of many of 
the demotic letters with each other, some confusion has been wrought 
in his explanations. Some other demotic characters were deter- 
mined by Seyffarth, Kosegarten, Champollion, Salvolini, and others. 

The first hieratic letters were determined by Spchn in whole texts 
by the principle of similarity between the characters. In this he 
was followed by Seyffarth, who was, moreover, guided by the proper 
nouns from the Manethonic rolls of history. Many more words 
were determined by Champollion, from their similarity with the 
hieroglyphics, and after the proper nouns upon the papyrus at 
Turin; while Quintino, Aug. Mai, and Reuvens determined the rest, 
the latter being guided by an hieratic papyrus crossed with Greek 
letters. 

The first hieroglyphical letters and syllables were found by Young. 
He compared the name Ptolemeus enclosed in rings upon the 
Rashid-stone with Berenice and Arsinoe, and fixed thus for the first 
time the phonetic signification of thirteen hieroglyphics, eleven of 
which were subsequently found to be correct, although he read them 
in part as syllables instead of mere letters. He likewise found that 
the circle signifies re, the horned serpent and the goose, she. The 
same method was followed by Champollion. He compared a great 
number of names of kings with one another, which had been copied 
during the French expedition in Egypt, and he thus found out the 
sense of fifty-two hieroglyphics, but a few of which were incorrect. 
He afterwards more than doubied that number, by deciphering the 
Pharaoh-names and other words. Spobn had in the meanwhile, by 
comparing the hieroglyphic text with the demotic Rosetta writing, 
connected the two groups, and determined alphabetically some of 
the hieroglyphics, few of which however were found to be correct. 
Seyffarth compared the words re-occurring in the parallel text and the 
inscription of the Rosetta with one another, and determined thereby 
a new number of phonetic hieroglyphics, many of which, however, 
were incorrect, for his keeping too closely to the demotic characters. 
Subsequently he found much more in the same way, and by dint of 
astronomical inscriptions. At an earlier date, Gazerro and Quintino 
had, at Turin, supplied contributions to the hieroglyphical alphabet, 
by the discovery of a number of names of kings. A similar dis- 
covery was mace by Salt, by which the hieroglyphical alphabet was 


greatly increased, and especially so by those made by Wilkinson and - 
Burton. , 
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A peculiar branch of the hieroglyphical. grammar forms the 
cypher system. Akerblad was the first who found the figures, 1, 2, 
3, inthe demotic and hieroglyphical cypher-marks ; but his mistake 
was in the little crotchets to those characters, which convert a car- 
dinal number into an ordinal, and of which fact he was not aware, 
Jomard brought afterwards to light the hierogly phical marks of 4 to 
9, 10,100, 1000, which he said he had discovered already when 
in Egypt; his other figures, however, are incorrect. Young de- 
termined correctly the demotic 5, and 0, but wrongly the 
8, and 10; neither did he guess that the 30, properly signifies the 
end of the month. Akerblad erred in his determination of the 
5, 8,10, and 18. Young, in his first article on the hieroglyphies, 
(Supplem. to the Encycl. Britan. 1820), determined the hierogly- 
phical 1, 2,3, 10, 40, 100, 1000, without probably having seen 
Jomard’s treatise. Spohn found the demotic cyphers, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 
9, 10, 30, and the hieroglyphical 1, 2, 3, several of which, how- 
ever, are false. In Young’s ‘ Account &c., (1822),” we find trans- 
lated several figures without, however, stating the original marks 
themselves. ‘The same published afterwards several new demotic 
cypher signs, (some of which are incorrect) as also the hieratic 1, 
2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, communicated to him by Champollion. 
Two figures by Champollion—Figeac, were false, as also a few more 
by his brother Kosegarten, with the exception of the 20 and 36 
which the latter read rightly. A number of other denotic cyphers 
upon the Berlin papyrus, were determined by Seyffarth, several of 
which, however, were incorrect. About the same time Quintino drew 
up a tolerably complete catalogue of the hieratic and demotic 
cyphers, together with a few hieroglyphical ones, about which a 
sharp contest arose between him and Champollion, (the academy 
siding with the latter), each claiming the merit of the discovery for 
himself. Not long after, Chimpollion found out the difference 
between common cyphers and those used for dates, both hieratic and 
demotic. The following year Seyffarth found out at Turin, on the 
Manethonian History Roll, by comparing it with the Greck text 
and some other fragments, all the remaining wanting cyphers, 
as well also as the marks meant for fractions. Kosegarten determined, 
thereby, more accurately, the date of most of the demotic papyrus 
at Berlin, Seyffarth at last discovered a long papyrus, the chapters 
of which had been regularly numbered. And as this order of the 
marks affords the greatest security, the above being moreover 
written with the utmost elegance, they must, for the present, be 
considered as the normal form of the demotic cyphers. 

Concerning the Exyptian Jexicon, much in quantity, but little 
in quality had been done for it. A great number of archzologers 
still adhere to the old opinions, that the hieroglyphics and _ their 
groups ought not to be explained alphabetically, while others -had < 
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little or no knowledge whatever of the Coptic language, or found so 
much difficulty in determining alphabetically the sense of demotie, 
hieratic and hieroglvphical signs, that they deemed it more expedient 
to give up the task altogether, and rather translate them at hazard. 
De Sacy was the first who cultivated that ground. In comparing 
the Greek text of the Rosetta with the demotic, and in paying 
particular attention to the groups recurring in both, he found the 
naines, Ptolemeus, Alexander, Alexandria, Arsinoe, Osiris, Isis, Epi- 
pranes, Egypt;and God. Only three out of these nine words were 
correct, (and these only in part so, the initials being wanting, and 
the letters of the succeeding words were moreover joined to 
the preceding ) viz., Alexander, Ptolemy, and Arsinoe. 

‘Akerblad followed the same course, but proceeded with more 
circumspection in the characters contained in the groups, by 
which he discovered the following words and names: Ptolomaus, Be- 
renice, Aitos, Pyrrha, Philinus, Arius, Diogenes, Irene, Alexandrus, tem- 
ple, Egypt, priest, son, much, Greek, king, syntaxis, to bear, and lord ; 
of which only the last three were lexically wrong. He was less 
successful in his translation of the first five demotic lines upon the 
Rashid-stone, though, independent of the letters, his explanation of 
many of the groups was wholly or partly correct. At the same 
time Young had succeeded in determining the sense of sixty-seven 
words from the same inscription, most of which were correct, 
also independent of the letters taken separately. Spohn had in 
the meanwhile analysed into groups the whole of the demotic and 
part al8o of the hieroglyphical text, by means of the Greek transla- 
tion, and had determined them both lexically and grammatically, to 
which were subsequently added a great number of hieratic and demo- 
tic words upon rolls of papyrus, together with their grammatical forms. 
He had, upon the whole, explained more than 500 words, nearly 
all of which were confirmed by subsequent discoveries. Young 
found afterwards the Greek translation of a demotic (Cazatic) pa- 
pyrus, which he published, together with the whole inscription 
of the Rosetta, with an interlineated translation; but as no par- 
ticular attention was paid to the separate letters, errors were, 
of course, unavoidable, especially in the process of ascribing to 
one and the same groups, different senses in different places. 

The first articles to the hieroglyphical lexicon were furnished by 
Young. Palin, it is true, had already at an earlier period translated 
the hieroglyphical inscription of the Rosetta, but, as we have seen 
above, without determining correctly the groups, having mistaken the 
15th line for the first. Young first found the names, Ptolemeus, 
Berewice, and a part of Arsinoe, and determined likewise lexically, 
above 200 other hieroglyphics and hieroglyphical groups. In the 
former he was guided by the thing itself, by taking the hierogly- 
phic, e. g. of aman, fora man, ofa house, fora house, etc., butin the 
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latter he followed the Greek translation, and explained the figures of 
a group or single hieroglyphics symbolically. Nevertheless, more 
than 60 of the 200 words were more or less correct; among them 
were God, sun, moon, Osiris, Isis, Nepthhis, Horus, Apis, Soter, 
Greek, temple, diadem, figure, writing, life, tmmortal, vitory, epi- 
phanes, son, king, priest, divine, upper and lower Egypt, to erect, and, 
day, month, year, Thoth, Mechir; as also the grammatical forms,— 
plural, whose, to be, his, the feminine article. Young himself ac- 
knowledged afterwards many of his mistakes, and repeated in his 
“ Account, etc.,” only 116 words from his previous stock of 204, 
But even his own corrections, as well as his interlineated translation 
of the hieroglyphical inscription of the Rosetta, furnished new con- 
tributions to the hieroglyphical lexicon. About the same time, Spohn 
had determined 26 hieroglyphical figures upon the Rashid-stone, 
several of which however were incorrect. Champollion busied him- 
self particularly with the comparison of proper nouns, and deter- 
mined the following sixteen: Ptolomeus, Alexander, Cleopatra, 
Berenice, Tiberius, Domitian, Germanicus, Vespasianus, Nerva, 
Tr.jan, Claudius, Dacicus, Hadrian, Sabina, and Antonines, besides 
the words, Phiha, loved, immortal, Isis, goddess, called, Neocesar, 
Cesar, Autocratos, Sebastor, son of the sun, kingdom, father, wife, 
together with a few more by mere conjecture. He afterwards added 
to them,—Amen: phis, Thuthmosis, Ramses, Meiamun, Sheshunk, 
Osorkon, Xerxes, Philippus, Petubastes, Osorthas, Psammus, 
Psametich, Nephereus, Hakor, Arsinee, Caius, Nero, Titus ; as also 
several names of gods and grammatical forms, without however ascrib- 
ing the words previously discovered by Dr. Young to their original 
owner. Champollion has besides also determined several other words 
by mere conjecture from the connection of the contents; in other 
words, at mere random, such as the names of priests, hieroglyphical 
titles ete., amounting in all to 450. Not long after the appearance 
of Champollion’s “ Précis, etc.,” Seyffarth published his contributions 
and ‘* Rudimenta hieroglyphices,” together with an hicroglyphical 
lexicon from the Rosetta inscription and papyrus-rolls at Berlin. In 
deciphering afterwards the typical inscriptions, light was thrown on 
a number of hieroglyphical groups which had until then remained 
unexplained; their number amounts to several hundreds, astrono- 
nical and geographical. The method of Young and Champollion, to 
determine the proper nouns alphabetically, and the other hiero- ' 
glyphical groups symbolically and from the connection of the text, 
had in the meanwhile found general access, simply because it re- 
quired no great knowledge of the Coptic language or any other deep 
erudition to assign to a certain group a certain meaning by this pro- 
cess, T’o this scliool belong almost all the later works on the hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions and groups. Quintino determined lexico~ » 
symbolically the names, Osimandyas, Petamenophis, and the words of * 
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whole legends. Burton, Wilkinson, and Felix found in like manner, 
Darius, Artaxerxes, Antonines, Aurelius, Lucius, Verus, Commodus, 
brother, sister, mother, grandson, etc. Also Gazerra fuund in this way, 
Ramses, Amenophis, Amos, Horus, etc., while Salt determined: 
Philippus, Marcus, Misartis, Amenoth, Amasis, Necho, etc., and 
many non-Egyptian names of gods. 

The typical hieroglyphics torm a separate department of the old 
Egyptian lexicon. Upon the larger monuments are found thousands 
of different figures with short hieroglyphical inscriptions, human 
figures with the most various ensigns, in various attitudes, and fre- 
quently ornamented with heads and other limbs of animals; also all 
sorts of animals supplied with some limbs of human beings or differ- 
ent animals, as well as trees, plants, utensils, and other sacred objects. 
As we are told by the ancients in numerous places that the Egyp- 
tians worshipped the gods in statues and sacred animals, the arche- 
ologers have justly until the present day, referred those sketches to 
the religion of that ancient people; and as mention is also made by 
the ancient writers of the namcs of many of the Egyptian deities, to- 
gether with a sketch or description of their figures, our antiquarians 
thus contented themselves with merely identifying those skecches with 
the figures on the monuments. Champollion’s system, however, paved 
a new way in the process of reading those figures, when new deities 
were created from the decyphered names of those figures. The first 
figures ot the gods were determined by him in his “ Description de 
"Egypte, etc.,’ and many more after him, by Bottiger, Hammer, 
Hirt, Young, Pritchard, Tolken, and others. Champollion’s Pan- 
theon contains ninety beautifully coloured copies of figures of the 
gods: the system, however, was not free of the following errors : 

1. Nothing has been done to remove the obscurity that pervades 
the groups with regard to their classification ; we are still left in 
the dark as to the respective ranks of those deities, since it is well 
known that the Egyptians had them divided into various classes, 
such as the Cabirs, the 12 major gods, the minor yods, ete. 2. Had 
the system been followed up to its full extent, to complete the Pan- 
theon with figures from the monuments, we might easily have been 
in possession of perhaps 10,000 Egyptian deities of whom the 
ancients knew nothing whatever. 3. Neither has it been shown, 
why certain deities had been drawn just in such forms, just with such 
ensigns, and under such modifications as they appear upon the monu- 
ments; nor has been specified the fundamental idea which was wor- 
shipped in such deities. It is, e. g., not enough tosay, that a man 
with a ram’s head signifies the Ammon, but the archzeologer wants 
also to know why he was sketched just with that and no other head ? 
and what power of nature was worshipped in Egypt under that 
figure? 4. But little attention has also been paid to the fact, that 
certain deities assume under certain circumstances, the names and 
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ensigns of others. But the chieferror was committed, 5, in the isola- 
tion of the figures ; in separating a figure from its connexion with 
the whole group ; in trying to explain one single figure only, instead 
of the whole group en mass2, Had they,e. 4., explained the typical 
inscription upon the Isis table, upon the Zodiac of Teutyris, in its 
entire connection, no manner of doubt would have existed as to the 
sense of the single figures taken individually, and it might thus never 
have occurred to any one, that they contain, e.g. the mysterious prin- 
ciples of the Compass, &c. During the progress of Chanpollion’s 
Pantheon, Seyfarth found a small Egpytian Zodiac at Turin, upon 
which were expressed the twelve signs by twelve figures of deities, 
partly the same as named and described by the ancients. This at 
once showed that the deities of Egypt were of an astronomical 
character, a fact confirmed by many clear passages in Greek authors. 
If, therefore, the typical inscriptions are explained in their whole con- 
nection after these principles, we obtain astronomical constellations, 
which had been observed at different periods, at the beginning of the 
nativities of the Pharoahs, of the Roman Emperors and other distin- 
guished personages. It is thus mathematically proved, that the 
smaller figures of the deities upon typical inscriptions, are those well- 
known seven Cabirs or planetary gods, and that the larger ones re- 
present the 12 major gods, the heads of the 12 signs, of the 12 
months and other things of a similar nature ; while the other figures 
indicate the smaller sections of the Zodiac. All the powers of nature 
were divided after the model of the planets, into seven classes, and 
the sections of the Zodiac and time themselves, were distributed 
among the planets; hence the various signs with which the Egyp- 
tian deities are sketched, indicating the peculiar regions to which the 
gods belong respectively. Sunand Moon, e. g., when endowed with 
foreign attributes, signify the'r sojourn in the region or sign of 
another planetary god, &c. Seyffarth’s typical or mythologico- 
astronomical lexicon, contains 1344 articles, and is of great service for 
the student of that department. 

If we inquire into the fruits which this new branch of literature 
has borne within the last forty years, we must confess that the phi- 
lological gain has been much greater than might have been ex- 
pected from both the difficulty of the subject itself, and the want of 
general resources. We now know (what has been a mystery for 
1800 years) the language and general laws, in and by which one of 
the most remarkable people of antiquity have expressed their 
thoughts. The grammar has been carried to that extent, as to en- 
sure the correct reading of at least a third part of the signs in three 
different modes of writing, while all we want now to complete the 
cypher system of the ancient Egyptians, is but a few monograms. 
We, at last, possess also a small lexicon for the demotic, hieratic, and 
hieroglyphical writings, of which several thousand groups are’ now 
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incontrovertibly ascertained and fixed. The typical and mythologico- 
astronomical dictionary, based on mathematical principles, counts 
already more than a thousand articles, and will, no doubt, soon be 
increased by the present exp.dition of Dr. Lypsius and other 
archaologers, for whom the way has been opened by the past dis- 
coveries, 

As regards Archeology itself, the views it has opened into the 
remotest antiquity, are most encouraging, and we will only touch 
upon a few points in that respect. The general history of civiliza- 
tion teaches that man lived originally in a pure state of nature, not 
unlike that of our present savages. His religion consisted in the 
worship of fetishes, plants, trees, and stones, and without even 
dreaming of the existence of a spiritual Creator and Preserver of all 
things ;so that only gradually and in a,.slow process of time and 
labour, he learnt the arts aiid sciences. ‘Those, therefore, who are 
‘guided by the analogy of that history, look upon al! those who would 
maintain that writing and reading were familiar already in the time 
of Peleg, Noah, or even Moses,—or that astronomical observations 
had already been made at those early times,—as very simple, uncriti- 
cal, and mystical heads. But what do now the antiquitics of Egypt 
teach us? antiquities which ascend as far as the 15th century beyond 
Peleg? We find here no more an ideo-graphical mode of writing, 
but an alphabet of twenty-five letters, resting on the most subtle 
principles. All things that fall within the reach of human con- 
templation, the Egyptians had divided after the model of the seven 
planets into seven classes. ‘They had observed the properties of the 
planets, they knew the properties of all the powers of nature, and 
ascribed to each planet those things which had the greatest analogy 
with its own nature. It requires, indeed, a subtle and fine sense 
to distinguish 25 sounds in the human voice, and to trace in the 
eagle (a), the nature of Mercury, &c. The Zodiac had already then 
been divided into the smallest sections, and we find already in 1631, 
1693, and 1832 B. C., subtle astronomical observations. We may, 
reasonably, even proceed much further. When the Hyskos had 
come to Egypt, 700 years after the first dogs-day period (2782 B.C.;) 
they knew there already the do, s day period of 1461 years, so th:t at 
least 3100 years B. C., they must have been aware that the year 
consisted of 365}; days. Upon the oldest astronomical inscriptions 
of the Egyptians (as has been shown by Seyffarth), the ram sig~ 
nifies the second sign after the winter soltitium, while it is evident 
from the symbolical sense of the signs and the retrogression of the 
equinoctials, that the Egyptian Zodiac must have existed already 
3480 B.C. In considering, moreover, that all the ancient nations 
were In possession of that same Zodiac, that we trace the same 
alphabet of the Egyptians in its peculiar astronomical principle, and 
the number and order of the elements, among all nations,—He- 
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brews, Greeks, Arabs, Persians, Indians, Chaldeans, Germans, 
Japanese, and others,—it is impossible any longer to believe, that the 
aborigines of Asia, the progenitors of Egypt’s population, or the 
twelfth dynasty from Sesostris, the same who brought an offering to 
Amuion (i. e. Heaven) of bis ship after his return to his father-land 
(Diod. 1, 15), and to whom ascends the register of the princes upon 
the temple walls of Cairo—it is impossible, we say, any longer to 
harbour the notion and believe that the aborigines of Asia under- 
stood, even at that early period, nothing more than to eat and to 
drink,—in other words, that they were not farther advanced in civi- 
lization than the savages of our present day. Neither ought we to 
forget, that the ancients themselves ascribe the rise of writing, 
astronomy, and other sciences to the man who had come over 
from the old to the new world, and who became the progenitor of 
the present human race (Jos. Ant. I. 3,9; Herod. II. 43; Sanchun, 
Euseb. P. E. II. 89. Vig.), the traditions of which were extant 
among the Chaldeans, Indians, Chinese, Germans, and other na- 
tions; whether that man was called Noah, Menu, Fo-hi, Odin, 
Sosostris, Kaiomorts, Sisustro, Toppi, Osiris, Deucalion or Taaut, 
is of litthe importance; it is enough for us to know, that the 
origin of writing and astronomy emong the Egyptians, as also 
that of the arts and sciences among the other nations of antiquity, 
point toa far earlier date than is usually inferred from the history 
of letters in general. 

Nor is it less remarkable, that by means of Egypt, we-have be- 
come acquainted with the true principle of all the religions of 
antiquity. The principles hitherto established in mythology, are 
insufficient to explain naturally, the harmony between the ancient 
religions, and still less between all the fictions and traditions, But 
the astronomical inscriptions have taught, that the basis of all of 
them is the astrological principle in its tore abstract acceptation, 
To know and worship God by his being and attributes, all the pheno- 
mena in nature were divided into seven classes after the qualities 
of the seven planets. After these seven classes, were determined 
seven radical properties, (afterwards seven persuns) in the Deity, 
the symbols of which were the planets. Thus arose the seven 
Supreme Deities or Divine powers: the Cabiri, Paiaeki, cosmo- 
cratorl, Locopali, Kuahs, Amshospandi, Uppregini, (Diéi selecti ). 
They were represented as dwarfs in comparison with the twelve 
larger gods, because the planets appear much smaller than the 
twelve divisions of the Zodiac. 

And as the latter, as the causes of the twelve months, the seasons 
and their phenomena, are also distributed among the planets, after 
the laws of higher astrology there arose from the seven greatest 
gods (as Herodotus tells us of the Egyptians) the twelve ¢ reat gods, 
the ii consentes, MEGALOI, Asi, &c. They too were agents of 
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as many classes of powers of nature. The planets as directors 
or heads of other parts of heaven and earth in space and time, soon 
formed new deities, such as the well-known TZ'riads among the 
Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, and Germans, representing the collec- 
tive powers of nature in the year divisible into three parts. Still later, 
particular agencies of nature, local and temporal powers were raised 
todeities. This principle explains the worship of beasts among the 
Egyptians, Greeks, Indians, and other nations; the beasts being con- 
sidered as symbols of particular creative powers of divinity, hence 
the endowing with the same or similar ensigns of beasts, trees, plants, 
&c., the various gods among the different nations; because from these 
symbols were known the classes of the higher powers which they wished 
to worship. After these principles were identified the Sun and Jupiter, 
the Moon and Venus under certain circumstances, on account of the 
affinity between their positions ; after the same principles are also the 
Sun and Moon changed with some other gods, because both when 
standing in other signs appear as almost amalgamated with the latter. 
Thereby may also be explained in a very simple and natural way, 
the historical, physical, astronomical, and other mythological tradi- 
tionsof antiquity. Even the historical phenomena belong after this 
principle to the divine agencies. Had the astronomical inscriptions 
of the Egyptians, and the passages referring to them from the anc:ent 
writers, been lost to us in course of time, we would perhaps hardly 
ever have come to an understanding respecting the true meaning of 
the ancient gods, their classification, figures, ensigns, symbols, &c. 
The astrological principle, moreover, does not rest on original 
Fetishism, Polytheism, or even Pantheism, but on genuine and real 
Monotheism. The Creator determined every superhuman phenomo- 
non, every inch of ground, every span of time, for us to admire and 
adore him. The gods were merely the reflecting mirrors of the 
divine powers, and finally of God himself, to use the expression of 
the Bramins. 

Also ancient geography has been retraced to mythology and as- 
tronomy, by the Egyptian geography. The geography of Egypt of 
1631 B. C. found at Turin, on our connecting it with many pas- 
sages in the ancient writers, clearly proves that that country as_ well 
as the Zodiac had been divided into two main parts, 12 provinces 
(signs), 386 Nomi (Decuri), where the zodiacal gods were worshipped 
as locat deities, and named after them. The topographical names 
found by Champollion and Rosellini prove the same. The Labyrinth 
with its 12 courts and 36 altars of the gods, was a mere copy of the 
Zodiac and the Nile-valley. And as all the ancient religions agree 
with the Egyptian in principle, we cannot wonder if we see the other 
countries also divided after the same principle. Thus we find 
Canaan, China, Greece, Minor- Asia, and Phcenicia divided into 12 
provinces, each worshipping peculiar deities, after which whole 
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countries were named. Neither was it difficult to pass the same 
names on other provinces, since the same mythological Zodiac formed 
the geograpuical basis in all countries. This circumstance is of great 
importance for the understanding of the historical and astronomical 
fables, traditions, religious feasts, &c., in certain places and at certain 
times. 

Philology findsin these new views respecting the antiquity of all 
nations, new resources in innumerable instances. The main objection, 
e. g., against the authenticity of the Pentateuch, on account of the 
two different names of God in it, are thus obviated, since those 
names express in each place either the essential principle of God or 
his creative properties, while such and similar names have been pre- 
served among the Egyptians and other nations of antiquity. Hora- 
pollo gives a catalogue of the various objects sacred to the planetary 
gods. There has, upon the whole, been opened by that new and rich 
discovery, evidences of exegesis for all the ancient writers who touch 
upon archeological subjects, such as Herodotus, Hesiodus, Ovid, and 
the sacred volumes of the Pentateuch. Neither are the archeological 
arts to remain uninfluenced by that new discovery, as it appears that 
even the Etrurian vases were of a similar contents with the typical 
inscriptions of the Egyptians ; and all we have to regret is, that such 
vases have not been preserved in their collective contents, but were 
most carelessly scattered hither and thither, so as to deprive us of 
the means of reading the meaning in a regular series of them. 

Also History has been a great gainer by that discovery. A great 
number of the kings mentioned by Manetho have been feund in the 
original documents and monuments from which that Egyptian histo- 
rian has, as he himself assures us, drawn his materials. It has been 
proved that Manetho’s dynasties had not ruled, as was usually 
thought, contemporaneously, but successively ene after the other ; 
and though it appears from Burton’s Temple-wall, and from some 
astronomical inscriptions, that certain Pharaohs had actually reigned 
contemporaneously, yet might it have been in some other provinces, 
such as Nubia, #thiopia, and the part on the Sinai where hierogly- 
phical inscriptions have been found. The discovery moreover gives us 
a new proot of the fact, that our history does not ascend beyond the 
flood. The Zodiac of Tentyra contains the nativity of Nero, of 37 
A. D., and is consequently not antediluvian. The oldest inscriptions 
do not reach beyond Joseph. It is true that Manetho carries his 
history about 1600 years beyond Noah; but it has been shown by 
Seyffarth, that his first dynasty beginning with Menes, corresponds 
exactly with Adam in the Scriptures, and the 11 following dynasties 
with the 11 antediluvian patriarchs. Also the Phoenicians, Chal- 
deans, Indians and Chinese number as many antediluvian patriarchs. 
With Manetho’s second book, with Sesostris, the Noah of the 
Egyptians, who is also chronologically placed in the same period, and 
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who conquered in nine years (nine months of the Flood) the whole of 
Asia—beyins, indeed, after the Egyptians, our real history. Just to 
that epoch reaches also the register of kings with Eratosthenes, in the 
Chronicon Alexandrinum and upon the stone of Abydos, which had 
been chiselled already 1690 B. C. 

The history of the Arts in Egypt seems to be now as complete 
as possible. Upon the greatest part of the monuments are found 
the names of tie kings whose time had been determined after 
Manetho, by Champollion and Rosellini. The style of the artificial 
work once ascertained, the age of the others, though not precisely 
given, was inferred by analogy. The process, however, was not 
free of error, as several monarchs of the same name had existed 
at different times. “Thus Rosellini considered the Amos of the 18th 
dynasty upon the large monolith at Paris, as the later Amos of the 
26th dynasty, while his nativity has been found by Seyffarth to have 
been 1832 B.C. Also in the later monuments, Champollion had 
been mistaken by 180 years. The astronomical inscriptions served 
to correct such and similar mistakes almost to a year; they are a 
guide for a safe calculation, which we miss even in the Greek history 
of Arts. The Sarcophagus of Sethos in the British Museum, which 
was considered to be that of Alexander, is the work of the year 
1554 B.C.; the Sarcophagus of Ramses Meiamun in the Musée 
Charles X. is that of 1625, and the Monolith of 4mus, of 1774 B.C. 
Upon the whole, we may assume that the arts arrived at their per- 
fection a few centuries after Moses, when the figures, e. g., upon the 
Monolith of Amos may be compared with the finest gems of the 
Greeks, and that they had from that time again gradually sunk and 
receded until the time of Commodus. A specimen of that time, is 
the Zodiac of Tentyra at Paris. 

The mathematical division of the whole of our ancient Chronology, 
belongs no doubt to the most remarkable results of these archaolo- 
gical studies. From the first fathers of the church down to our 
modern times, numerous chronologers have tried to fix certain epochs 
in the earliest history of antiquity; but they could arrive at no cer- 
tain result, because all the sources were at variance with one another 
in consequence of the transcribers aud critics. The Hebrew text, 


its versions, Eusebius, Josephus, Syncellus, Manetho, Eratosthenes, 


all differ in some parts or other even by a thousand years. Hence 
the variety of opinions formed by one or the other of those sources, 
and of which those of Rask, Prichard, Mure, Bovet and Champol- 
lion furnished a striking instance. Newton has already felt the 
necesity of arriving at the truth in chronology by means of astrono- 
mical observations, and which has at last been accomplished by the 
astronomical inscriptions of Egypt. The priests made observances 
on New-year's days of the position of the seven planets, and pro- 
bably preserved in their Temple annals these constellations. Ata 
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later period, they were engraved as nativities upon the edifices and 
the sarcophagi of the Pharaohs. And as such constellations, which 
are now easily and mathematically calculated, return only once in 
215,000 years, our chronology receives by the fact a safe basis, since 
the nativities of the kings are thereby ascertained to the — month 
and day. In this way it has been proved, that all our chronolo- 
gers have dated the earliest events 400 years too late. The Trojan 
war falls thus in the year 1400 before Christ, and the deliverance of 
the Jews from Egypt, in 1900. The latter is confirmed by Manetho, 
since the Hyskos, who are according to Josephus and the sketches in 
the catacombs—the Israelites—are said to have come to Egypt in 
2082 before Christ. Again, the beginning of our History falls, ac- 
cording to the aforesaid rise of the Zodiac and the receding of the 
Equinoctials—in the year 3400, or more accurately 3446 before 
Christ, in the month of August. It is remarkable, that with this 
month, corresponding with the sign of Virgin in which the Flood was 
at an end, begins also the series of months not only among the Egyp- 
tians but also among the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, an 
probably also among the other nations of antiquity. In conclusion, we 
must also not omit to mention, that of all the sources, the Septuaginta 
and Syncellus alone seem to harmonize (within a few years) with 
this revised chronology of the present day, so that they alone may for 
the present serve as safe guides in chronological history. 





Art. VIII.—The Utility of Classical Studies. An Address. By 
N. C. Brooks, A. M. 


THE pamphlet before us is a transatlantic publication, having been 
pronounced before the Philomathzan Society of Pennsylvania 
College, some two years ago. It isa well conceived production, 
and ably carried out, appearing to be adapted in an admirable de- 
gree for the present age, and the people to whom it makes a power- 
ful appeal. It covers a field, and evinces a research and an 
originality not very common in these days of pretension and super- 
ficiality. Of course we do not undertake to accompany the author 
throughout his progress and argument ; for every one is acquainted 
with much that has been thousands of times reiterated, and com- 
batted also, on the subject named. Still, there are two or three 
points and views of a less hackneyed description at which we may 
profitably glance; holding ourselves free to indulge in a few obser- 
vations of our own, before directly drawing from Mr. Brooks’ 
paes. 

One great purpose of education is to form the language which the 
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pupil is habitually to use. If for a moment we consider the good 
and the evil that are done in the world through the medium of 
speech, we shall with one voice acknowledge, that not only the faculty 
itself, butalso the manner in which it is employed, is of incalculable 
importance to the welfare of man. Butitis not to language asa 
vehicle of moral or immoral sentiment, of good or of evil to man- 
kind, that we particularly at present allude, but to the science of 
grammar strictly as such, and which has been briefly defined, “ the 
art of writing and speaking correctly.” 

Certain authors of note place writing first, as being that with 
which grammar is primarily concerned; for over any fugitive col- 
loquial dialect: that is yet unfixed by visible signs, grammar has no 
control, and the speaking which this definition embraces, is ex- 
clusively that which has reference to a knowledge of letters. 
Writing evidently improves speech. In proportion as books are 
multiplied, and the knowledge of written language is diffused, local 
dialects, which are beneath the dignity of grammar, will always be 
found to grow fewer, and their differences less. There are, in the 
various parts of the world, many languages, to which the art of 
grammar has never yet been applied; and to which, therefore, the 
definition or true idea of grammar, however general, does not pro- 
perly extend. Rudiman, in his Institutes of Latin Grammar, re- 
versed the terms writing and speaking; and either from imitation, 
or from the general observation that speech precedes writing, this 
arrangement has been followed by may modern grammarians. Dr. 
Lowth embraces both terms in a more general one, and says “‘ Gram- 
mar is the art of rightly expressing our thoughts by words.” But 
however the definition may be worded, this one thing holds true, 
that the province of grammar, is to guide us not merely in the ex- 
pression of our own thoughts, but also in our apprehension of the 
thoughts and interpretation of the words of others, The art of 
reading is therefore virtually embraced in grammar; for it is but the 
art of understanding and speaking correctly that which we have 
before us on paper. 

The study of grammar has been often underrated, and still oftener 
injuriously decried. Undoubtedly, when restricted within its proper 
limits, and viewed in its true light, this practical science has merit 
and dignity sufficient to throw back upon any man who dares openly 
to assail it, the stigma of ignorance and self-conceit. Not that any 
ancient system of instruction, or any grammar of another language, 
can be entirely applicable to the present state of, for example, the 
English tongue; for languages must needs differ from one another 
in numerous details, and even that which is called the same, may 
come in the lapse of ages to vary much from what it once was. But 
there are many points and principles in which different languages 
coincide ; and every item of grammatical doctrine is the more worthy 
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to be preserved and regarded, as it approaches the nearer to universal- 
ity. A readiness to throw aside the learning of ages, in favour of 
the unsettled notions and whimsical theories of incompetent projec- 
tors, who would subvert the fundamental doctrines of grammar, to 
teach in afew worthless lessons what can never supply their place, 
is one of the follies of the present day, which every schoolmastr 
should endeavour to counteract, 

The peculiar nature or power of language is a point worthy of 
consideration. Words are in themselves but audible signs or arbi+ 
trary symbols used, by common consent, as indicative of our ideas or 
thoughts. But so well are they fitted to be made at will the medium 
of mental conference, that nothing else can be conceived to equal 
them for this purpose. But as words abstractedly considered are 
empty and vain, being in their nature mere signs or tokens which 
derive all their value and power from the ideas and feelings which 
they suggest, it is evident, that he who would either speak or write 
well, must be furnished with something more than a knowledge of 
sounds and letters. At the same time it is not less true that skill in 
the practical science of collocating, combining, and selecting words, 
and a taste for the coy graces of expression, have a reciprocating 
influence of no mean amount, in developing and animating discourse, 
whether heard orread. Words fitly spoken are indeed both precious 
and beautiful—* like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

Man was made for society; and from the first period of human 
existence, the race no doubt was social. ‘To civilized life, or that in 
which there is any approach to it, language is absolutely necessary. 
There is therefore no danger that the language of any nation shall 
fall into disuse, till the people by whom it is spoken, shall either 
adopt some otner, or become themselves extinct. But such events 
take place, as is the case with the ancient Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; 
the language if preserved at all from oblivion, becomes the more per- 
manent: because the influences which are constantly tending to im- 
prove or deteriorate every living language, have ceased to operate 
upon those which are learned only from ancient books, When a na- 
tion changes its language, as did our forefathers, producing by a 
slow amalgamation of materials drawn from various tongues, a new 
one differing from all,—the first stages of its grammar will of course 
be chaotic and rude. Uniformity springs from the steady application 
of rules; and polish is the work of taste and refinement. We may 
easily ert by following the example of early writers with more rever- 
ence than judgment; nor is it possible to do justice to the gram- 
marians, or the science and practice of grammar, without a knowledge 
both of the history and of the present state of this science 

The tendency of these observations is obvious ; indicating that 
grammar is most certainly and safely to be studied in the classical 
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writers,—its principles thence deduced,—its rules and fittest illustra- 
tions thence drawn, But how much stronger are the claims upon 
the attention of all who aim at a liberal education, of these venerable 
authorities, when it is considered that to the languages used by them, 
our own, and also most of the other dialects of modern [urope, 
changed as they are in form and structure, owe a very: large portion 
of their vocabulary! The more immediate descendants of the 
Latin,—the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French,—are little else 
than corruptions of the parent stock, altered in shape, and frittered 
down in the parts, but the same in substance; and the complicated 
tissue of our own tongue is so wrought up and interwoven, with the 
Latin chiefly, and also with the Greek, that it is impossible to un- 
ravel its texture, or understand its nature and uses, without a com- 
petent knowledge of both. 

We do not dwell upon the importance of a course of classical dis- 
cipline, or of the intellectual and moral training, inseparable from a 
well-conducted study of classical writers: Still less need we repeat 
how necessary is an acquaintance with them to accomplish the 
youthful mind for the purposes of life, and give it the culture required 
for a liberal profession. Let us rather conclude our few remarks, 
which affect to be nothing more than stray hints, with a quotation 
from that distinguished philosopher and statist, M. Cousin, when 
urging his own government to adopt portions of the Prussian system 
of instruction. He says,—‘* Not only do I think it expedient to 
keep up our collegial plan of studies, more especially the philological 
department of it, but Lam convinced that that part of our system 
ought to be strengthened and extended, in order that, while we 
maintain our incontestible superiority over Germany in the physical 
and mathematical sciences, we may be able to cope with that country 
in the solidity of our classical instruction. Classical studies are, in 
truth, beyond comparison, the most essential of all, conducing as 
they do to the knowledge of human nature, which they bring us to 
consider under all the variety of its aspects and relations; at one 
time, in the Janguage and literature of nations who have left behind 
them memorable traces of their existence and glory; at another, in 
the pregnant vicissitudes of history, which continually renovate and 
improve society ; and finally, in that philosophy which reveals to us 
the simple elements, and the uniform organization, of that wondrous 
being, whom history, literature, and languages successively clothe in 
forms the most diversified, and yet always bearing upon some more 
or less important part of his internal constitution. Classical studies 
maintain the sacred tradition of the intellectual and moral life of our 
species. To cripple, far more to destroy them, would, in my eyes, | 
be an act of barbarism, an audacious attempt to arrest true civiliza- 
tion, a sort of high treason against humanity.” 

We avoid attempting any analysis of the views urged in Mr. 
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Brooks’ Address ; but its close demands our notice, and indeed 
transference to our pages ; the author eloquently there recommending 
the Bible as a classic. 


With a generous enthusiasm you have devoted your days and nights 
gentlemen, to liberal studies ; within the precincts of yonder temple, sacred 
to wisdom, you have seen in reality, the fabulous Panchaia of the happy 
islands, and in their works have contemplated the monuments of those 
consecrated to immortality, reared by their own sublime genius. You have 
delighted to sweep the dust of ages from the papyrus, and peruse its ve- 
nerable records,—the relics of ancient literature, sanctified by the touch of 
time, have enkindled a lively admiration of the beauties of Greece and the 
colossal grandeur of Rome,—you have investigated their polity, their laws, 
their religion, and from the whole have deduced principles 


** To warm the genius and to mend the heart.” 


You have revelled in the riches of classic lore, and you have done much. 
But there is another classic which I feel bound to commend to you, equally 
ancient in origin and interesting in narrative, equally chasie in style, and 
more sublime in its records, its philosophy and its precepts, the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament. 

In this volume you have a pleasant picture of the simplicity of the early 
ages in all the flowing vivacity of Herodotus, without his fables,—you 
have the exhibition of war in its political connexions and commotions 
—the spread of empire and the desolations of war—the achievements of 
men and the miracles of God—described with all the force and atticism of 
Thucydides, and the graces of Xenophon. You have a morality exactly 
suited to the nature and destiny of man, more elevated than ever came 
from the Portico or Academy,—a system of laws and religion that far 
transcend the dreams of ancient sages—promulgated by Him to whom power 
and dominion and adoration belong,—every variety of composition character- 
ized by all the sublimities and beauties of style—of passion, of sentiment, 
and of action,—the visions of the seer, the denunciations of the prophet, the 
teachings of the sage, the inspirations of the Psalmist, the records of the 
evangelist, and the triumphs of the martyr,—tending toinform the mind, 
move the sensibilities, refine the taste, and above all, purify the heart—fit 
it for the discharge of the duties of life, and for the destinies of another and 
a better world. This classic, above all others, I would recommend to you. 

Compare its cosmogony with that of any who have dreamed upon this 
subject, either philosophers or poets —the Orphic egg of the Egyptian—the 
mad principle of Sanchoniatho, or the aqueous of Thales—the atoms of 
Epicurus, or the active and passive principles of Zeno, Plato, and Aristotle— 
with the vainer imaginings of the poets—and you cannot hesitate for a moment 
to acknowledge the superiority of Moses to that of all others—in truth and 
magnificence—the mighty God ; by the word of his power, speaking the uni- 
verse into existence. ‘* He spake, and it was done.” ‘He commanded, 
and it stood fast.” But while all other cosmogonies are inferior to this, they 
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attest its truth—the universality of the idea of the proper creation, carried 
by tradition into every portion of the habitable earth. 

The chronology of the Bible, although disputed by those who have been 
guided by erroneous and contradictory eras, periods, and divisions of time, 
and those who mistake the imaginations of science for realities—has been 
attested by concurrent profane history, by astronomical calculations, and 
the discoveries of true science ; and its historical facts are proved by the 
histories of other nations—by ruins, by monuments, and medals. 

Compare the commandments given to Moses with the laws of Solon, 
Minos, Lycurgus, Pythagoras, or the ancient statutes of Egypt and of 
Rome ; and while you find them, at best, imperfectly suited to that particular 
people for whom they were made, you will find the requirements of the 
Decalogue of universal application, suited to the condition and character of 
every kindred and tengue bearing upon them the broad seal of the sovereign 
King of Kings, to whom the world and the inhabitants thereof belong. 

And while the systems of pagan theology that were most rational, pro- 

osed a metaphysical worship which was above the comprehension of the 
saree it is the beauty of the glorious system of the Bible, that the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them; and that, while it it has truths to 
employ the most lofty intelligence, ‘‘ a wayfaring man, though a fool, need not 
err’ in comprehending its precepts. Imbue your minds with its doctrines 
—obey its counsels—carry out its principles in thought, word, and deed ; 
and, sustained through the trials of life by its holy influences, you shall lie 
down in your graves in peace, with better hopes than ancient sages ever 
knew—securetof joys to which the brightest dreams of their Elysium are 
dim and fading. 

You will be told by some that the language of the Old and New Testa- 
ment is barbarous. Believe it not!—that it abounds in imperfections and 
errors of style: it is not the fact! Its peculiarities,even those that are con- 
demned by the captious; its transitions, changes, and irregularities, will be 
found, by the true scholar, to be parallel with those of the most refined 
Grecian authors. You who have drunk of the waters of Helicon, will not 
find those of ‘* Siloa’s brook, that flows fast by the Oracle of God,’” less in- 
vigorating, nor the dews of Hermon less sweet, than those of the Aonian 
Aganippe. 

* * * ws 

If you have been pleased with the Doric reed of Theocritus and the 
mellow flute of Virgil, you cannot fail to enjoy the fervent, yet delicate 
passion of the pastoral of Solomon. If you have admired the epigrams of 
Martial, the golden sentences of Pythagoras, you will relish stiil more the 
precepts of Ecclesiastes and the Proverbs. If the elegiac strains of Tibullus 
and Ovid have excited tender sentiments of sorrow, your heart will be melted 
at the sorrows of the Saviour over Salem, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and 
the threnetic plaint of Hosea. 

Ifyou have admired che social feelings of Scipio and Leelius, you will 
find a parallel in the fraternal affection of David and Jonathan; and will see 
friendship and grief sanctified by the Saviour, as he weeps at the grave of 
Lazarus. If you have been moved by the lament of Agamemnon over his 
wounded brother, fhe sympathies of the inmost soul will be stirred at the 
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passionate grief of David, for the slain upon the mountains of Gilboa. 
Acquainted with the beauties of the wanderings of the kings of Ithaca, you 
will relish the more the sublimities of the wanderings of the Israelites. 
Moved at the manner of the discovery of Ulysses, the waters of the soul will 
be stirred, when Joseph makes himself known to his brethren. Struck with 
pathetic interest at the sacrifice of Iphigenia, your emotions will be stronger 
as you stand with Abraham and Isaac, upon the mount of Moriah. Familiar 
with the histories of Clelia and Penthensilea, you will appreciate the jdar- 
ing of Jael, and the valour of Judith, as she unsheathes the sword of slaughter 
in the tent of Holofernes. Beholding the grandeur of the eagle as he bears 
the bolt of destruction to the throne of Jove, you will contemplate the purity 
of the dove, carrying to the ark the bough of mercy; or, on the shores of 
Jordan, bringing down the spirit of the Deity, to sustain the soul of man 
amid the sorrows of a ruined world. Pleased with the maternal solicitude of 
Cornelia, in rearing the Gracchi to be ‘‘ jewels’’j of pride, you will applaud 
the noble ambition of the mother of Samuel, in seeking to make him a jewel 
worthy of the signet of the Lord. Impressed with sentiments of moral 
elevation at the devotion of Codrus and Marcus Cortius, for the good of 
their country, you will be filled with wonder and love at the condescension 
of the incarnate God, as he gives himself a sacrifice for sin, upon the sum- 
mit of Calvary, amid the tremblings of the earth and the astonishment of . 
heaven ;‘and, touched with the serenity and meekness of the dying Socrates, 
as he cheers his sorrowing friends, you willbe dissolved in grief and Jove and 
admiration, as the expiring Saviour consoles the weeping daughters of 


Jerusalem and prays for his enemies. 
% * + * * 


Such are a few of the beauties of the Bible; and, if its grand truths be 
found to rob poetry and mythology of some of their etherial fancies, it sub- 
stitutes nobler truths and sentiments far more chaste. If it has displaced 
cloud-compelling Jove from Olympus, it has placed the heavens under the 
care of Him who “ weigheth them in his balance,” and directeth his thunder 
under the whole heavens, and his lightning to the ends of the earth.” If 
Aurora no longer opens the doors of the east, her office is performed by Him 
“who causeth the day-spring to know his place.’’ Ifthe sun be no longer 
under the care of Apollo, it is guided by Him “‘ who hath set a tabernacle 
for the sun.” If Diana has forgotten to lead her circlet in the heavens, it 
revolves at the bidding of Him, ‘* who hath appointed the moon her seasons.” 
If the sceptre of Eolus is broken, the winds are under the direction of Him 
“‘who guides the whirlwind, and propels the storm”—‘ who maketh the 
clouds his chariot, and walketh upon the wings of the wind.” If the trident 
of Neptune no longer.sways the sea, its billows heave beneath the eye of Him 
who hath said to the deep, “thus far shalt thou come, but no further, and 
here shall thy proud waves be staid.” If Ceres has deserted the fields, they 
are under the care of Him who hath promised that ‘‘ seed time and harvest 
shall succeed each other” to the end of time. If the vintage has ceased to 
ripen for Bacchus, it abounds for Him who “ causeth wine to make glad the 
heart of man.” If Nemesis no longer bears the balances of the earth, they 
are transferred to Him, “the habitation of whose throne is justice and 
jndgment.” If the Dryads have forsaken the groves. and the Naiads the 
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streams, the voice of Deity is still speaking, in the whisper of every tree, 
and the murmur of every fountain. If the Muses that presided over the 
spheres, have abandoned the objects of their tutelary regard, they are still 
impelled by the hand that rounded them, and peal out the hymn in which 
they united, when “the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” If Iris has ceased to be the messenger of the wrath 
of Juno, it has become the covenant of the mercy of Jehovah. If Pluto has 
resigned the guardianship of Hades, it is to him who “ holds the keys of hell 
and death ;” and, if the Lares and Penates have abandoned the threshold 
andjhearthstone, their place is supplied by Him who hath promised to make 
the habitation of the righteous his abode, and to dwell in the heart of the 
humble. If all the deities have vanished before the light of truth and revela- 
tion, the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. 


Such is the elaborate manner in which Mr. Brooks compareth 
the classical claims of the Holy Scriptures with the literature of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, justly giving the prefereneegreatly in favour 


of the oracles of God. 





Art. IX. 
1. Poor Law Amendment Act. Session 1844. 


2. Speech of the Right Hon. Sir James Granam, Bart., on the Law 
of Settlement. August, 1844. 


SoME amendments of an important character have been introduced 
into the laws regulating the relief of the destitute among our popu- 
lation during the session of parliament just brought to a close. Taken 
in connection with pledges given in both the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons respecting the future administration of 
parochial relief, and the announcement on the part of her Majesty’s 
Government of still further alterations of a very comprehensive 
character, we think that they are designed to abate much of. that 
discontent that has lurked since 1834, both in the rural districts and 
in the seats of manufacturing industry. The origin of that agitation 
which subsequently developed itself in West Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and Northumberland, under the banner of Chartism, is to be as- 
cribed, perhaps wholly, to provisions of the Poor-Law Bill, now re- 
moved, or about to be changed; or to popular inferences from the 
repulsive and chilling theories announced in formal and too-often 
stilted and dogmatical diction by the advocates of the new system. 
Mr. Oastler, Mr. Feargus O'Connor, and the Rev. J. Stephens were 
at the beginning nothing more than partisans of the statute 43d of 
Elizabeth, scattering the opinions of the deceased William Cobbett 
over the face of the country. The dissatisfaction of the populac:of 
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the manufacturing districts exploded in the armed attack upon the 
town of Newport, the formidable outbreaks in Manchester, Oldham, 
and Halifax, and afterwards in the Rebecca riots in Wales. In many 
parts of the agricultural districts, the New Poor-Law has, ever since 
its enactment, been looked upon with feelings of deep jealousy and 
dislike, which have recently been manifested so fearfully in the 
Eastern Counties. “I grieve,” remarked the Bishop of Exeter, dur- 
ing a late debate, ‘‘to say that these feelings are exhibiting themselves 
even now in an awful manner in that part of the kingdom. Within 
the last two or three weeks, a right reverend friend of mine has felt 
it his duty to put forth a circular letter to his clergy on the subject 
of the fires in Suffolk. I fear that we cannot disguise from ourselves 
the fact—gui!ty as the incendiaries are, and reprobated as they must 
be by every man of right feeling-—we cannot disguise from ourselves 
that these fires do proceed from the feelings excited by the existence 
of the present Poor-Law.” It was well remarked by an intelligent 
country gentleman. It is useless to palter with the question ; there 
is the detestation of this law; be it reasonable or not reasonable, 
there itis. The mitigation of the Poor-Law ‘of 1834 will there- 
fore be hailed as an occurrence likely to operate beneficially on the 
masses of the labouring poor. 

It is not to be denied that the New Poor Law (4 and 5 Will. IV.) 
has in some respects produced some very beneficial results. It has 
put down much expensive and mischievous litigation, and . has 
checked many frauds and local abuses. But we are also of opinion 
that there have been some very objectionable provisions in the law; 
and that many regulations promulgated and enforced, not indeed 
by virtue of positive enactment on the various points affected, but 
under colour of the general discretion vested in the Commissioners, 
have done unnecessary violence to the feelings and prejudices of the 
poor. Professor Henslow of Cambridge has drawn pretty accurately 


a contrast between the act of William the Fourth and its predeces- 
Sor :— 


If I were asked to sum up in few words the most prominent distinction 
between the Old and New Law, I should say that the Old Law placed the 


rate-payers too much at the mercy of the labourers, and that the New Law 
places the labourers too much at the mercy of the rate-payers. Under the 
Old Law some of the labourers grossly abused the advantages they possessed, 
—but whether ‘the rate-payers ‘have equally abused their present power, 


is a — I should hope none of us would shrink from seeing fully inves- 
tigated. 


The first point that claims our attention in considering the ques- 
tion is what is termed in official language, ovT-pooR RELIEF, that is 
relief to the sick or destitute in their own dwellings, and not within 
the doors of the public asylum. It has always been held up as the 
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prime grievance of the New Poor Law, that the able-bodied poor 
were denied relief except on the condition of the clai.mant’s enter- 
ing the Union-house, without any reference to the character or pe- 
culiar circumstances of the pauper. ‘‘ The workhouse test” has been 
regarded as the life and an | of the system. Against it nearly the 
whole force of the anti-Poor-Law odium has been directed ; and to 
it have the zealots of the modern system looked as the grand ultimate 
principle of their legislation. Sir James Graham created no small 
astonishment in the House of Commons, when, in the course of the 
late discussions on this subject, he joined issue as to matter of fact, 
and denied that the condition we have described is proposed or 
insistedon. Out-door relief, he affirmed, is very extensively ad- 
ministered ; and he supported his observations by the following 
statement : 


Persons to whom In-poor RELIEF was administered during the 
SPEC cdc cnenbesenceoseapeccse ccesceoces] SOR000 

Persons to whom Ovz-door Relief was administered during the 
PI awbbn tne ccedeticecnceccas bncccecces cece ghhG000 


The words of Sir James Graham on the occasion deserve to be 
recorded :— 


But the hon. member for Bridport declares that the refusal of out-door 
relief is the principle of the present act as contradistinguished from the act 
of Elizabeth. Now, Sir, I absolutely deny that there is a denial of out-door 
relief in the present act. It is true that a power is given to the Commis- 
sioners in certain cases to prohibit out-door relief; but in the law there is 
no such principle as the absolute denial of out-door relief. May I call the 
attention of the House to the immense proportion of relief given to the poor 
in their own houses. I again assert that in the act of 1834, there is no 
prohibition of out-door relief. 


These observations from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department may be regarded as a pledge that in future the work- 
house test will not be insisted upon asa sine gua non. Butlare we to 
infer from the facts stated by the right hon. baronet, that relief és 
not refused to able-bodied applicants, unless they enter the Union- 
house ? or that the Commissioners willftgly concede out-door relief 
in the cases where it is given? If so, indeed, the discontent of the 
labouring classes has been most unreasonable, and based on a delu- 
sion. But itis not so. Whatever be the intentions of Government 
now, notwithstanding the figures paraded by Sir James, it is a fact 
beyond all controversy, that the Commissioners have by their 
authority prevented out-door relief whenever they found it possible 
to prevent it, and again and again promulgated their opinion that it 
was not desirable to sanction it; while their whole proceedings in- 
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dicated an intention to put an end as soon as possible to a system that 
they conceived to be fraught with mischief. Sir James Graham very 
peremptorily insists, that in the Act of 1834 there is no prohibition 
of out-door relief.. But what does his denial avail when we know 
that the law vests discretionary power in the hands of the Com- 
missioners, and that those functionaries have exerted their whole 
power to suppress out-door relief. The Commissioners considered 
out-door relief as an inconvenience, something to be regretted and 
remedied in time. But in many places they were prevented from 
prohibiting it by the want of workhouse accommodation. The 
following passage from the second Report of the Commissioners, 
page 6, is intelligible enough as to the zntentions of the authorities 
at Somerset House. It occurs in the chapter headed “ Stoppage of 
out-door relief to able-bodied :” 


In the Poor-Law Amendment Bill as first submitted to the consideration 
of Parliament, aclause was inserted which directed that all relief to able- 
bodied paupers out of a workhouse should cease on the Ist of July, 1835. 
In the progress of the Bill through parliament, this clause was withdrawn, 
and the Commissioners were charged with the important duty of fixing the 
time when in each Union that provision (WHICH FORMED THE FIRST RE- 
COMMENDATION OF THE CoMMISSIONERS OF THE Poor-Law INQuIRY, AND 
IS IN FACT THE MAIN OBJECT OF THE Poor-LAw AmEenpMENT Act) should 
take effect. We have not ceased to bear in mind this very important part of 
our functions, and we have carefully watched the progress made in the dis- 
tricts first formed into Unions, for the purpose of ascertaining at what time 
and to what extent the provision might be enforced in them. To many 
persons it may, we fear, be a matter of surprise as well as of regret, that we 
have as yet applied the rule prohibiting out-door relief to the able-bodied, 
only to‘a very limited extent, although some Unions anticipated our wishes 
and of their own authority withheld all relief out of the workhouse to able- 
bodied paupers. With respect to the other rural Unions, the order has, 
after investigation and report by our assistant Commissioners, been issued 
by ourselves. Several of the best managed Unions in Kent and Sussex, and 





* The following statement which occurs in Professor Henslow’s pamphlet 
corroborates Sir James Graham’s facts :— 


I shall here state, without much comment, what are the numbers of our 
own poor receiving parish relief at the present moment. There are— 


out-door. in-door. 
Bee . sanede cevces « @ 4 
Women ...ececeee 19 4 
Ceeillcccstccess § 1 





Of those i the house, all except one able-bodied woman and her illegitimate 
child, are wretched objects of inbecility or helplegs infirmity. 
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in Berks, Oxford, and Gloucestershire, were evidently in a state to admit of 
this regulation when applied to able-bodied male paupers only ; and availing 
ourselves of the season of the year and other favourable circumstances, we 
deemed it expedient to apply the rule in question successively to the follow- 
ing Unions [in all 64 Unions.] It is satisfactory to be able to state that ob- 
jections to the carrying of the rule into effect have been raised in three 
Unions only. No doubt can be entertained that it was the deliberate intention 
of Parliament in framing the Poor Law Amendment Act, that all out- 
door relief should cease at the earliest period that it could safely and with 
propriety be put an end to; and the question which we have to decide as 
to each Union is, whether this time may be fairly deemed to have ar- 
rived.” 


When Sir James Graham, therefore, thinks proper to assert 
what is quite true, but beside the question—that in the Act of 1834, 
there is no prohibition of out-door relief, he must not be astonished 
if, after reading such passages as the foregoing, the generality of peo- 

le have arrived at the conclusion, that by virtue of authority given 
b the aforesaid Act of 1834, out-door relief has been prohibited. 

he document we have quoted from, was published in 1836; but 
that Guardians are still restricted by the Poor-Law Commissioners, 
and are obliged by their orders to refuse, onall practicable occasions, 
out-door relief, is unquestionable. The following is the testimony 
of the learned Professor, from whose pamphlet, published a few 
weeks ago, we have already quoted :— 


The repugnance of the poor to the confinement of the house, and their 
natural dislike to those regulations to which it is necessary they should sub- 
mit when there, induces them to support hardships with a determination 
which it is painful to witness, and scarcely possible for persons in easy cir- 
cumstances to comprehend. Strange to say, the greatest repugnance to the 
house seems to reside in those who have barely sufficient to exist upon at 
any time. 


We make the following extract from a petition presented by a 
Board of Guardians during the session of the present year; it will 
show that the obnoxious regulation enforced under the authority of 
the Commissioners has, up to this moment, been felt as a grievance 
by the labourers :— 


That your petitioners having witnessed for a long period the operation of 
the prohibiting order of the Poor-Law Commissioners relating to out-door 
relief, are fully convinced it has failed to accomplish the object of its pro- 
moters, inasmuch as by forcing able-bodied applicants with their families 
into the Union House, it increases pauperism, deteriorates the condition of 
the recipient, and enlarges the expenditure. That your petitioners having 
been accustomed to consider the honest and industrious labourer, when in 
distress from no fault of his own, as an object of compassion, and that to 
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- administer relief to such a person in the least irksome manner, is a duty 
enjoined by the law of nature and divine revelation, cannot but view with 
feelings of much pain the operation of an order which militates against those 
unerring guides and which treats poverty as a crime. 

Your petitioners, therefore, humbly implore your Honourable House to 
insert such a clause in the Poor-Law Amendment Bill now passing through 
your honourable House as shall fully recognize the principle of allowing 
out- door relief to able-bodied labourers, and invest the Guardians of the poor 
with full discretionary power to carry such clause into effect, uncontrolled by 
the Poor-Law Commisioners. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that, in future, discretion as to the 
mode of relief will, as far as prudently it can, be left in the hands of 
the Guardians. The feeling of parliament undoubtedly was, during 
the recent discussions on the subject, that the workhouse test 
should not be applied to any but persons of dissolute character. 
We cannot, however, wonder at the hostility of the working classes 
to the whole Poor-Law, when we recollect the lengths to which the 
administrators of the law have attempted to carry out the principle 
of refusing out-door relief. In the report of the Commissioners in 
1839, ‘the practicability and propriety” of confining relief to 
wIDows to the workhouse is urged; the number of widows then re- 
ceiving out door relief being 28,880. We believe, however, that 
the Government did not sanction the application of “ the test” to 
these unhappy persons. 

There is yet one provision in the law, which, though pressing 
most grievously on the labourers, remains in full force. We can 
best illustrate it by mentioning a case in point which came before 
the magistrates at Colchester, on the 10th of last August. Samuel 
Gusterson, a labourer of the parish of Little Horkesley, was charged 
with allowing his wife and five children to be chargeable to the 
parish. It appeared, in the course of his examination, that he had 
entered the workhouse with his wife and children, and growing 
weary of its restraint and inactivity, left it and procured employ- 
ment at Great Horkesley, the parish adjoining his own. At the 
end of the week the man returned to the workhouse, informed 
his wife of his good fortune in getting work, and gave her two 
shillings out of the ten that he had earned. He was immediately 
arrested on the charge we have mentioned, and was required by the 
magistrates either at once to take his wife and five children out of 
the house, or else give up his work .and enter it himself along 
with them. The unfortunate labourer said that he had in vain en- 
deavoured to procure a house in which to place his family, and till 
he obtained one was willing to allow some money weekly to the 
parish for maintaining them. The following passage from the 


conclusion of the report of the case, shows that all his remonstrances 
were ineffectual :— 
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Chairman: You have formed a most erroneous idea to suppose that you 
can keep at work out of the Union whilst your wife and family are in, as you 
are bound to take them out as soon as you obtain work. 

Prisoner: But there is not a house to be had in the parish ; therefore, 
whatamI todo? Itisahard case, if I am willing to work, and can get 
it, that I am not allowed to do it without being taken into custody. If I 
could get a house to take my family to, I am ready to do so, and support 
them as well as I can. 

Chairman: You cannot expect that your wife and family are to be kept 
by the parish, whilst you are in employment; therefore you must either 
take them out of the Union House, or go there yourself. 

Prisoner: I am determined not to go there, let the consequences be what 
they may I am willing to allow them what I can. 

Mr. Bawtree: You have your choice of three matters, viz—to take your 
wife and family out of the Union House; to goin with them: or to go to 
prison, 


Sir James Graham’s declaration on another point, relative to 
which, much dissatisfaction has existed in the country, has been 
received with no small pleasure. He declared that there was no 
power in the Poor-Law Amendment Act of 1834, to oblige an 
applicant for relief to sell his property, bedding, and furniture, before 
receiving relief. He said that in practice applicants were not re- 
quired to do so; and taking a step further he affirmed that any such 
practice would be a violation of the law, We, of course, after this, 
shall never hear of such a practice again; but it is a notorious fact 
that in several instances the effects of poor persons applying for 
parochial relief, have been sold by Guardians, and the proceeds ap- 
plied under the orders of the Commissioners. 

The separation of man and wife in the Union-house has long been 
a theme of popular invective. It is evident, however, that it is not 
ear altogether to dispense with this separation. The Duke of 

Vellington, who usually takes a practical common-sense view of 
things, in replying in a recent debate on the Poor-Law, to the Bishop 
of Exeter, we think set this point at rest :— 


The right rev. prelate has complained of some things which exist in these 
Unions, and for some of which this bill is to finda remedy. One of them is 
the separation of man and wife; and the right rev. prelate says, there never 
was such a thing heard of us the separation of man and wife. My lords, 
did the right sev. prelate ever hearof workhouses and poorhouses, under the 
old system of the law of Elizabeth? Did he ever hear of hospitals? Why, 
my lords, the common decencies of life require, that when large numbers of 
persons are to be brought together, man and wife shal] be separated. The 
women must be placed in one part, and the men in another part 
of the house. It cannot be otherwise. This is what is required by 
he laws of decency. It is not only under this Act that it is done, it was 
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done in the old workhouses under the law of Elizabeth. It has been in 
various hospitals, and it canmot be otherwise. 


On this subject Sir James Graham assured the House of Com- 
mons, that whenever the workhouse admitted that degree of accom- 
modation, the aged married couples were allowed separate rooms, if 
in the opinion of the Board of Guardians such indulgence was fitting 
for them to receive. 

Much misconception no doubt exists with respect to the interior 
of the workhouses. The mass of the people regard them with 
shuddering aversion. Mut are there not others responsible for the 
misconceptions in the popular mind beside the demagogues who in- 
voked curses on the ‘ Bastilles 2?” The Poor-Law authorities; on 
principle, thought it desirable to render these asylums rather re- 
pulsive to the poor than the reverse, and in their official reports 
have expressed a hope that the prison-like appearance of the work- 
houses “ should inspire a salutary dread of them.” This dread, be 
it salutary or otherwise, has been very considerably augmented by 
the promulgation of the principle on which the Commissioners 
thought it desirable that relief to the indigent should be administered, 
THAT THE CONDITION OF PAUPERS SHALL IN NO CASE BE SO BLIGIBLE 
AS THE CONDITION OF PI:RSONS OF THE LOWEST CLASS SUBSISTING ON THE 
FRUITS OF THEIR OWN INDUsTRY. We acquit the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners of acting on this principle. It would be impossible to 
act upon it. That rnan knows little of the actual condition of 
thousands of our population who is ignorant that the individual who 
would seriously propose to render the condition of paupers in point of 
food less eligible than that of the lowest class of the labouring poor, 
would be regarded as an unnatural tyrant. The Commissioners 
have universally shrunk from their own guiding maxim. In no 
Union in England isit acted on. No Board of Guardians could or 
would sanction the drezi:dful consequences that would follow its en- 
forcement. The dietariesin the Union-houses are greatly superivor, 
infinitely more “eligible” than the dietaries in many a wretched 
cottage, the occupier of which labours to sustain himself and family. 
The poor who know and! feel the miseries to which “ the lowest class 
subsisting on the fruits of their own industry” are subject, are 
appalled, as well they miay, at the announcement that the condition 
of the pauper shall in ne) case be so eligible as the condition of such 
persons. Yet it is plain that they labour under an important mistake : 
the condition of the inmates of every Union-house in the country is 
above the theoretical standard framed by the Commissioners. Some 
persons are astonished that the people entertuin prejudices against 
the New Poor-Law; but who can be surprised at the existence of 
such prejudices when we consider how much has been done by the 
language of the administrators of the law to render it a matter of 
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apprehension? Mr. Malthus, in his second edition of his Essay on 
Population, expressed his opinion that— 


A man who is born into a world already possessed, if he cannot get sub- 
sistence from his parents, on whom he has a just demand, and if society do 
not want his labour, has no claim of right to the smallest portion of food, and 
in fact, has no business to be where he is. At Nature’s mighty feast there 
is no vacant cover for him. She tells him to be gone. 


The sinking labourer who has struggled in vain with fate can 
scarcely think that principle less cruel that says that the condition of 
Paupers, shall in no case be so eligible as the condition of the lowest 
class of persons subsisting on the fruits of their own industry. To 
realise the full effect of such a rule on the minds of the poor we need 
only peruse Dr. Cooke Taylor’s Tour through the Manufacturing 
Districts, and the more recent publications respecting the condition 
of the labourers of Suffolk. 

One of the most important alterations effected by the bill which 
has just passed, relates to the maintenance of illegitimate children, 
the weight of which it must be confessed has hitherto pressed unfairly 
on the female sex. Sir James Graham gave the following explana- 
tion respecting the clause on this subject :— 


He was bound to state that recent inquiry went to prove that great dis- 
satisfaction had been experienced with the operation of that part of the 
law as it stood at present in Wales and in the north of England. The house 
would recollect that by the bill of 1834, as it passed that house, the power 
of making an order on the putative father in cases of bastardy was absolutely 
put anend to. The Commissioners supposed that such a principle would 
operate as a restraint upon the female, be conducive to chastity, and greatly 
diminish the number of illegitimate hildren. Much discussion took place 
in the other House of Parliament on the effect of this principle, and a power 
was given to the magistrates in special session to make an order on the 
putative father upon certain limitations. But then a necessity was imposed 
for testimony corroborative of the oath of the mother herself, which pre- 
viously had been deemed sufficient. There was also a restriction as to the 
extent of the order which the magistrates were permitted to give. Failing 
compliance on the part of the father, the magistrates had, previous to 1834, 
power to issue an order both against goods and person, but the act of that 
year limited the remedy to his goods only. So the law stood until 1839, 
but he was bound to say, that from the first passing of the act, public 
opinion was very much divided as to the policy, riot to say humanity, of the 
proceeding. It was said that the whole burden was thrown on the weaker 
vessel, and that the father should not be wholly exempt. He was obliged 
to admit that public opinion never coincided with that provision of the law. 
His noble friend, the member for Monmouthshire, had felt this so strongly 
that he proposed a measure which modified essentially the law of 1834, 
restoring to magistrates at special or petty sessions the power of making an 
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order, and as the law now stood under the enactment of his noble friend, 
the magistrates at,petty sessions had the power of making an order in bas- 
tardy, subject only to the limitation requiring corroborative testimony, and 
of being only of force against the goods of the father. Still neither quarter 
nor special sessions could issue any order which would be of effect against 
his person. For this reason the alteration, large as it was, which had been 
effected by his noble friend, had not satisfied public opinion ; and there was 
still an urgent and crying necessity for further alteration in the law of bas- 
tardy. He (Sir J. Graham) had, therefore, had to consider the question 
carefully after the reports which had reached him (although the report of 
the commissioners had not as yet been received), and undoubted information 
led him to know that this subject was deeply felt in Wales and in the north 
of England. He did not think that anything short of a revision of the law, 
as it stood previous to 1834, would satisfy public opinion. 


— At the close of the session, Her Majesty’s Ministers announced 
their intention of bringing in a bill next session to regulate the 
law of settlement, the importance of which subject may be estimated 
from the circumstance that during the last year there were in this 
country no less than 19,000 orders of removal, and 45,000 persons 
whose fortunes were influenced thereby. The most prominent fea- 
ture in the plan propounded by Sir James Graham is that which re- 
fers to the case of Irish and Scotch paupers in England, who have 
hitherto been exposed to the most dreadful sufferings; though it con-_ 
tains many other provisions that promise to be exceedingly bene- 
ficial. 

A spirit of kindness and forbearance towards thef’Poor will, we 
hope and believe, in future preside over the administration of the law, 
so that while vice and idleness are discountenanced and punished, the 
honest and industrious man, in untoward circumstances, may find it a 
guardian and friend, 


, 





Art. X.—TZhe Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. By 
Cuartes Dickens, with Illustrations by Puiz. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1844. 


Few authors have so rapidly earned such a solid reputation and po- 
pularity as that Mr. Dickens possesses, and we will make bold to say 
that still fewer have any right to cavil at his well-earned fame. His 
novels (for such we suppose they must still be called, notwithstanding 
tu.:i> entire dissimilarity to the slip-slop books continually appearing 
under that name) are not bare exciting tales of woe and misery, nor 
are their scenes confined to any particular class ; but they possess the 
unusual credit of exposing the foibles of all classes alike, having more- 
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over a decidedly moral tendency, in teaching some useful lesson, 
disregarded by the majority of mankind; in laying bare some glaring | 
vice, under whatever form it may appear ; or exposing some gross 
cheat or deception, however fine may be the dress in which it is en- 
veloped. The unmeaning Pharisee, the deceitful hypocrite, the 
sordid money-lover, the avaricious and the selfish man, share equally 
his rough satires with the common cheat, the impudent swindler, and 
the abandoned pickpocket. 

Such is the aim of the work before us! To display the destructive 
effects of avarice, and the depravity of selfishness, on the one hand; 
and the beauty of benevolence and kindness on the other, is evidently 
the aim of the worthy writer of “ Martin Chuzzlewit;” and happily 
the weapons which he uses to accomplish his good purpose are of so 
effectual a nature, as to strip the one of all its fancied advantages, 
and invest the other with a lasting and attractive splendour. We 
are shown in the horrid end of Jonas Chuzzlewit, to what extremes 
of vice the man of covetous or miserly disposition is, step by step, 
drawn headlong; while in the beautiful contrast of Tom Pinch’s 
final glory, in his own comfort and the happiness of all dear to him, 
we see the reward of fidelity, generosity, and benevolence. The 
different degrees of these widely distinct characters, are pourtrayed 
with a master-hand: while the object of the whole appears to be in 

furtherance of the gospel principle of charity,—‘ Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself!” 

It may seem an unnecessary labour and consumption of space to 
give even an outline of the tale, which almost every one has read 
and admired; but as such a course may materially aid us hereafter in 
our remarks upon the different characters, and the mode of their de- 
velopement, we shall proceed to abstract the principal inciderts in as 
concise a manner as possible. 

Mr. Dickens is extremely fond of concocting tales with no hero 
or heroine, or rather such a number so equally developed, that there 
is great difficulty in discovering which may be called, par excellence, 
the hero or heroine. It would be supposed from the title that 
‘* Martin Chuzzlewit” is the hero, but, in truth, he is one of the 
least prominent characters in the story, and far less interesting or 
engaging than many of them. 

We are introduced in the outset toa decidedly unprépossessing 
old man,—old Martin Chuzzlewit, with a very engaging little crea- 
ture, his protegé or companion, at an old-fashioned hostelry, yclept the 
‘ Dragon,” which is situated on a small village near the ancient city 
of Sarum, and kept by a buxom widow—all smiles and roses 
(natural!) This gentleman is rich; ergo, much discomfited with the 
frequent and fawning attentions of his poor relatives, who all wish 
him dead and buried, (provided his money be left behind him,) though 
their frequent inquiries after his health and happiness would be- 
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token the contrary. The delicious little being, who is his guardian 
. from the attack of his vulture family, is the only creature in whom 
_ he will trust, and that because she can have no interest in his death, 

since all pecuniary benefit from’ him will cease, as he has informed 
her, with his life. She is not mentioned as in any other way con- 
nected with him, and it is somewhat unaccountable, that for the sake of 
a few pounds per year, she should bear with the restless and querulous 
nature (unaccompanied with any redeeming qualities) of the old 
man. Within the vicinity of this same Dragon resides a worthy 
man, Pecksniff by name, who seems to dwell in an airy region of self- 
satisfaction, and to live by retailing morality at its cost price. His 
outward, worldly occupation is that of an Architect or Surveyor; 
more theoretical indeed than practical, for no mention is made of his 
having built anything but castles—in the air. The paternal affec- 
tions of this good man are centred in daughters twain, who rejoice 
in the names of Charity and Mercy, but which the playful affection 
of their widowed parent, metamorphosed into Cherry and Merry. 
The elder, Charity, a pattern of prudence and steadiness, had arrived 
at that peculiar period in the life of single ladies, called “a certain 
age,” and, to say the truth, her temper seemed somewhat soured by 
her prolonged stay in the state of * single-blessedness. ” Her sfolidity 
is counterbalanced, however, by the more skittish and frolicsome 
disposition of the youngest-born, Merry,—a name well reget her 
nature and habits. The most engaging individual of the whole, how- 
ever, is the remaining inmate of the Pecksniffian dwelling,—an un- 
gainly looking, old-fashioned, being; but withal, a trusty, faithful, 
simple, pleasant creature, who, to be candid, seemed to place more 
trust in man—and that man, Pecksniff—than those guided by ex- 
perience are apt todo—Tom Pinch. He wasa former pupil of the 
virtuous Pecksniff, had lived on his morality, and was now an indoor 
paid assistant, a walking advertisement of his master’s virtue: for 
Pecksniff was his idol, his model, his beginning and his end. To 
nothing beyond Pecksniff did Pinch look forward. To live with 
Pecksniff was an honour: to hear Pecksniff speak, was delightful 
music to his simple hears: to be like Pecksniff, was a state of perfec- 
tion he thought unattainable by any other man! 

This is the state of affairs when the history begins. Old Martin 
is taken ill: who should be so fit a visitor in such an hour as the 
charitable, the moral Pecksniff; the good genius of the village, and 
the patron of the friendless? The virtuous man, on his evening 
walk, bent his steps to the Dragon, when the hostess makes known 
the trouble of her sick visitor, whom Pecksniff volunteers to visit with 
his cheering presence : somewhat staggered, however, is he, when he 
finds in the old man, a relative, whom he salutes as his ‘‘ worthy 
Cousin.” Notwithstanding these words may appear to a casual ob- 


server, of an oily or soothing nature, it will be ascertained, on a 
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closer inspection, that the degree of affinity in which they stood to 
each other, so far from having cherished a friendly feeling between 
them (such as was, for more than one reason, congenial to the Peck- 
sniffian breast,) seemed only to have soured their intercourse : so much 
so that their mutual recognition bore any thing but a pleasant aspect ; 
and after an ineffectual endeavour on the part of Pecksniff, to con- 
ciliate the old man’s disgust, he departed, not forgetting to shower 
upon the occupiers of the Dragon his blessing. 

Now the Chuzzlewits, in all the infinite variety of their connec- 
tions, were a very strong family, or rather might have been, had they 
not considerably lacked that quality which is said to constitute the 
essence of strength—unity ; however, they were a numerous family, 
and made up in this respect, what they wanted in concord. The 
intelligence of the family Croesus having fled to the village, being 
soon scattered amongst his connexions; apprehensive lest the Peck- 
sniffs, in the close vicinity of their prey, should obtain the best por- 
tion of the spoil, they determined to visit their aged relative, and 
coach after coach brought members of the happy family to the 
** Dragon ;” and the name of Chuzzlewit was in every one’s mouth. 
The quiet “ Dragon” is besieged by anxious inquiries after the old 
man, and in order to reconcile the many conflicting interests, it was 
ultimately agreed that there should be a family meeting at Pecksniff’s 
house, which turned out anything but a united conclave. 

At this crisis, Pecksniff obtains a new pupil, in the person of young 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Old Martin departs for London, and the morn- 
ing after the arrival of the new pupil, Pecksniff receives a summons 
to attend his aged relative in the great City, whither, accompanied 
by his ‘* Doves,” or olive-branches, he startsimmediately. On their 
journey, they discover that their fellow travellers inside the coach, 
consist of the members of the firm of Anthony Chuzzlewit and Son 
on their return home from the family meeting: the first, an old 
man, who, according to his son’s account, had lived too long for him 
(the son) ‘and everyjbody else; while the junior partner was old enough 
inj fashion, whatever his baptismal register might have said. On 
the arrival of the Pecksniffs in London, they proceed to a commercial 
establishment—called Todger’s, kept by a widow of that name, whose 
daily care it was, by watering the soup, and other measures of econo- 
mical housekeeping, to “‘ make both ends meet.” 

One of the first events of Town, was the interview with the old 
man, o'er the spirit of whose dreams a queer change seems to have 
come, for his reception of Pecksniff is kind; and he prevails on the 
latter, to promise the dismissal of young Martin from his house, who, 
he says, has deceived them both. While yet in London their ac- 
quaintance'with their brother travellers iscontinued. Old Anthony has 
a clerk called Chuffey, a shrivelled specimen of humanity remarkable 
for his insensibility to every thing but his master’s wants and interests. 
The ‘‘ Son” becomes particular in his attentions to the stolid Charity. 
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The period for Pecksniff to return to his “ humble dwelling” having 
arrived, he prepares to assert the dignity of offended virtue, by 
the dismissal of his new pupil, as a base deceiver ; in which process, 
however, corporeally speaking, he fared considerably the worst, and 
Martin leaves the house, to go’> America! He made his way to 
London, spent his little stock o: . sh, pawned his clothes, tried to 
obtain an opportunity of worl ¢ his way out to the New World, 
without success, and just as his finances are at low-water mark, re- 
ceived a bank note for £20 from an anonymous correspondent. 

It is here time we should introduce a very important character, — 
Mark Tapley,—a living contradiction, a jolly misanthrope, who loved 


jollity, but preferred a miserable lot, in order that he might share 


’ 


what he called “ some credit for being jolly.” He was head man at 
the Dragon, and more than one of the village gossips hinted of a 
lurking affection between the buxom landlady and her servant. 
However, the Dragon was too lively a place for him; any man could 
be happy on skittles and good company ; ‘‘ there was no credit to be 
got in that,” and he deserted his post to seek for some such gloomy 
occupation as asexton or undertaker. His course was to London, 
where he saw Martin in the street and followed to his lodging. Mark - 
proffered his services as attendant on Martin in his American adven- 
ture, which were accepted, and they agreed to share their united re- 
sources. 

The cause of old Martin’s dislike to his grandson, is found to be 
the usual one—love, which feeling the latter entertained in no small 
degree towards Mary Graham, the old man’s companion. An af- 
fectionate adieu is exchanged between the lovers in St. James’s Park, 
and the pair of adventurers embark on board “ that fast-sailing 
packet-ship, the “Screw.” In due time, they arrive at New York, 
and discover, ‘all is not gold that glitters.” Their little stock of 
money is laid out in the purchase of a settlement, in the “ flourish- 
ing city of Eden,” (for so it was described,) situate some hundreds of 
miles in the interior, the conveyance to which was by water. They 
disembark at a miserable swamp, and find on inquiring that the same 
is the Eden they were in search of. The noxious vapours from the 
marshy ground, the air which bore innumerable distempers with it 
where it went, soon stretched them on the bed of sickness : long days 
and nights flew by in helpless misery ; death seemed to stare them in 
the face, thousands of miles from home, when they received the means 
of returning from a benevolent American, whom they had casually 
met at New York. 

To return to the doings in Old England :—Anthony Chuzzlewit 
dies suddenly in the presence of his junior partner, Chuffey, and Peck- 
sniff. On the completion of the funeral rites, which were performed 
without regard to expense, Jonas visited Pecksniff ; and while at his 
house, proposes to—not the elder sister, Charity, but “the other one,” 


the lively Merry. The feelings of the elder and the injured daughter 
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may be conceived ; indignation fired her hitherto peaceful breast ; she 
sought revenge. The younger sister slighted his offers at first, but 
thought proper to bestow her hand upon him afterwards, though 
‘she hated him as much as ever.” 

Old Martin Chuzzlewit revisited’ the Dragon and made Pecksniff’s 
his frequent resting-place. A vacancy being created at the table of 
the moral man, by his Merry’s marriage, and a still further chasm in 
his domestic peace being threatened in the approaching departure 
for the gay scenes of town and Todger’s, of Miss Charity Pecksniff; 
(the sweetness of whose temper was by no means increased by the 
late insult to her ;) Pecksniff considered it was unsuitable, in fact 
quite low, for his venerable relative to be staying at the Dragon, and 
offered his house for their stay, which was accepted. 

Meantime Tom Pinch became interested in Mary Graham: she 
would come to listen to his playing on the organ of the village church, 
which he thought wondrous kind and condescending, and yet he 
dared not love her: Martin had. confided her to his care, and he 
checked the spirit that would suggest the breach of such a solemn 
trust. Another aspirant to the fairone’s hand arose in the person of 
Pecksniff, who wished to gain her, thinking ‘that would secure the 
old man’s wealth; and he soon took an opportunity to disclose his 
pretended love to her. She loathed himasa hypocrite, as the enemy 
of her real lover. Mary Graham told this to Pinch in the hearing of 
Pecksniff, who immediately “ discharged a duty he owed to society” 
by dismissing his faithful servant. 

Jonas, on succeeding to his father’s wealth, desirous to increase his 
useless stores; joins a swindling company, carried on by one Mon- 
tague, who, by the means of his agent Nadget, discovers Jonas to be 
the murderer of his father. This information is made the means of 
drawing more money from Jonas, and of obtaining an introduction to 
Pecksniff. Exasperated by the discovery of his crime and the loss 
of his money, Jonas determines upon and accomplishes the murder 
. the only person he thinks possesses the knowledge of it—Mon- 

ague. 

Pinch, also, on his dismissal, proceeds to London, and by some’ 
mysterious hand is placed as a librarian in a musty office in the 
Temple. Things now draw toaclose. Jonas’ murder of his father 
is discovered by the confession of the party who supplied him with 
the poison ; and he, thereupon, commits suicide. Old Martin Chuz- 
zlewit is discovered to be the secret patron of Tom Pinch, and the 
anonymous benefactor of young Martin, who, with Mark Tapley 
arrives in England in time to view Pecksniff’s discomfiture, by being 
discarded by the old man, who now appears to have been dissembling 
his real feelings towards Pecksniff and his grandson, for the pur- 
pose of exposing the duplicity and humbug of Pecksniff. Hymen 
then steps in and performs the usual part allotted to it in every story: 
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Young Martin Chuzzlewit is marriedto Mary Graham; Tapley to 
Mrs. Lupin, the hostess of the Dragon ; and John Westlock (a con- 
stant friend to Pinch, and former pupil of Pecksniff’s) to Ruth 
Pinch, sister of Tom, who is happy in their joy. 

The Pecksniff family, as might be expected, come to the dogs. 
The elder sister is jilted by a former lover of her younger sister, 
whose miserable state on the discovery of the crimes of her brutal 
husband, may be conceived. Pecksniff himself, reduced to beggary 
by his joining the bubble company, becomes a begging-letter 
writer ! : 

Such is the outline of the tale, deprived, however, of the greater 
part of its interest by abbreviation: it contains certainly many im- 
probabilities, but is worked up with an artistic skill, peculiar to 
Dickens: some of the scenes and positions are dramatically startling 
and effective. A writer like our author, with all his benevolence and 
good intention, disarms criticism of half its point, and we are not 
disposed to cavil at any of the unaccountable improbabilities which 
now and then shew themselves. It must be quite evident, notwith- 
standing his assertion in the Preface, that in the progress of this 
Tale he kept a steadier eye upon the general purpose and design 
than in his other works, that he had not well digested his story when 
he began; and there are indelible proofs of the fact, that he wrote 
from month to month with nothing more than avery vague dnd ge- 
neral idea of the conclusion. 

It is hardly possible to conceive that old Martin Chuzzlewit could 
so brutally ill-treat his grandson whom he loved, and nestle in the 
breast of a man whom he really despised, for the mere purpose of 
displaying the duplicity and vileness of the latter: to say the least, 
it was an uncomfortable way of shewing his kindness. 

How many living Pecksniffs are there! men who utter high- 
sounding, moral phrases, to which their lives are complete contradic- 
tions. The self-complacency, deceit, and treachery of the man of 
humbug, are here exemplified in colours the most faithful, because 
the most disgusting. Who can regret the penury and downfall of a 
Pecksniff, when we note the many crooked paths he took to catch 
the unwary and the innocent? 

Who will not recognise in the Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan 
and Life Assurance Society, a bubble, swindling speeulation, such 
as the celebrated “‘ West Middlesex”? The importance of Bellamy 
and his waistcoat is graphically described: then the great mystery, 
—Nadgett, the blood-hound in the track of Jonas Chuzzlewit, 
the description of whom is too good to be omitted or paraphrased :— 


He was the man at 1£ a week, who made the inquiries. * * * * 


He was born asecret. He was a short, dried up, withered, old man, who 
seemed to have secreted his very blood : for nobody would have given him 
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credit for the possession of six ounces of it, in his whole body. How he 
lived wasa secret, where he lived was a secret ; and even what he was, was 
a secret. In his musty old pocket-book, he carried contradictory cards, in 
one of which he called himself a coal merchant, in others a wine merchant, 
in others a commission agent, in others a collector, in others an accountent ; 
as if he really did not know the secret himself. He was always keeping 
appointments in the city, and the other man never scemed to come. He 
would sit on ’Change for hours, looking at every body who walked in and 
out, and would do the like at Garraway’s and other business coffee-rooms. 
He was mildewed, threadbare, shabby ; always had glue upon his legs and 
back, and kept his linen so secret, by buttoning up, and wrapping over, that 
he might have had none,—perhaps he had not. 
* * * + * “ * és 

Some people said he had been a bankrupt, others that he had gone an 
infant intoa Chancery suit, which was still depending,—it was all a secret. 
He carried bits of sealing-wax, and a hieroglyphical old copper seal, in his 
pocket, after secretly inditing letters in corner boxes of the trysting-places 
before mentioned: but they never appeared to go to anybody, for he would 
put them into a secret place in his coat, and deliver them to himself, weeks 
afterwards, very much to his surprise, quite yellow. 


The managing director, Tigg Montague (quondam Montague Tigg) 
the successful swindler, is a good picture ofa ‘‘made-up” man; for, 


according to that beautiful specimen of the London boyocracy, 
— Bailey, Junr.,— 


You can’t see his face for his whiskers, and can’t see his whiskers for the 
dye upon ’em. 


The fate of this unhappy man is truly melancholy. One of the best 
and most touching scenes in the whole work, is that where he is 
murdered. The ominous stillness of the declining day, the sweet 
charms of nature’s music, the glory of the setting sun, just before 
the murder in the wood, are feelingly described, and form a melan- 
choly contrast to his horrid pending doom. 

The hideous Jonas, with his love of gold, in his tortuous endeavour 
to increase the bulk of his all-absorbing idol, is drawn to perfection. 
His being disturbed by Pecksniff while secreting the poison, and 
his fright thereat ; his desperation when he discovers Montague to 
be in possession of the dread secret of his father’s death; his journey 
by night to Salisbury; the murder, and the quaking fear he had of 
every living thing, lest they should discover the body ; his agony 
when accused of his crimes, and his disgusting end ; all these scenes 
and circumstances are painfully exciting and vividly pourtrayed. 

It is pleasant to turn from the disagreeable portion of the dramper 
to the many amiable characters in the work. Mr. Dickens delights 
in displaying simplicity and virtue in all their gentle loveliness. The 
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warm-hearted John Westlock, the too-confiding, simple, honest 
Tom Pinch, the gentle Ruth, the faithful Mary Graham, the jolly 
Tapley, and the kind landlady of the “ Dragon,” (and who will say 
such characters as these are not to be found around us,) smoothe the 
rugged track of the rough road of life, and make one feel more 
satisfied with man. 

The unwavering confidence of Pinch in Pecksniff’s virtue, despite 
the strong attempts of Westlock and young Martin to convince him 
of the real character of his master; his conviction that Pecksniff was 
daily adding to the vast load of obligation which he owed him, his 
horror on discovering the perfidy of the man, and the blank that 
appeared before him in the world, when his idol Pecksniff was disen- 
throned from the high position it held in his breast; and his gentle 
forebearance of reproach when ejected from the house, are evidences 
of - amiability, which we trust is not altogether driven from the 
world, 

What shall we think of Tapley? It would be no criterion to say we 
never knew sucha character; but we confess it seems to owe its origin 
to Dickens’s inventive genius. To suppose that a young man, loving 
to be “jolly,” not despised by his mistress, a good cherry-cheeked 
buxom dame, would leave his comfortable home merely because 
there was no credit in being jolly when well off, is, we are afraid, 
too much a stretch of imagination for even Dickens toclaim a licence 
for. But then Mark makes ample amends by his attention to the 
poor woman and her children aboard the ‘‘ Screw;” his fidelity to 
Martin, and utter want of selfishness ; and finally by his resettlement 
at the “‘ Dragon,” not as a servant, but master, after relinquishing 
his favourite but untenable idea. 

The ladies—Ruth Pinch and Mary Graham (too near akin to 
Kate Nickleby, to excite any interest on the score of novelty) are 
beautiful pictures of the really valuable of the softer sex,—the 
amiable, the constant, the faithful, and the virtuous. We envy thy 
happy lot, John Westlock, in possessing such a jewel, whose lustre 
grows more bright, the more it is seen: even “ fiery-face” would 
bend before thy little wife, and drop a curtsey to her honour. 

Let us not, however, forget to notice that “‘reether crumby” piece 
of humanity, Mrs. Gamp and her ideal friend—Mrs. Harris. Mr. 
Dickens has a happy knack (and it is no reproach to him to say so) in 
catching the peculiarities of the vulgar. Like asensible man, he does 
not merely catch the foibles and follies of the great and wealthy, but 
exposes even the professional delinquencies of a monthly nurse. 
What can be compared with her peculiar jargon ; her self-praises, 
cunningly introduced under the nominal sanction of Mrs. Harris's 
extended knowledge? We are afraid this is too true a portrait of 
this class of people: their carelessness of their patients’ wants, the 
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absolute cruelty they daily practise, and their habitual drinking as 
displayed in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” are, we are assured, not merely 
fictitious. 

Not less perfectly drawn, but not so prominently, are the characters 
of Bailey and Sweedlepipe. The impudence and vivacity of the 
former, and his assumption of “ the thing” when elevated to the tiger- 
hood, isset off by the sleepy admiration of the latter, at the elevated 
fortunes of his young friend. 

There are many other incidental characters in the tale, which con- 
siderably augment its interest and effect, and are evidences of Mr. 
Dickens's perfection in the knowledge of the habits and peculiarities 
of almost every class. 

How thoroughly disgusted must our author be with his experience 
of that land of enlightened liberty—America! He could not suffer 
this opportunity to pass without showering his heavy sarcasm at their 
hollow pretensions and professions. Surely if Jefferson Brick and Elijah 
Pogram are in any degree true specimensof American politicians and 
statesmen, we can with gratitude reflect on our much superior posi- 
tion. That Mr. Dickens, after his stay in America for some time, 
(going there as we are convinced he did, desirous of discovering the 
beauties rather than the defects of their constitution,)applauded and 
féted as he was in public and private, in every respect confirms the 
unanimous reprobation of their system and morals, as expressed by 
other discerning English travellers, is, in the language of the day, a 
‘‘oreat fact.” Boasting as they do of a liberality not elsewhere to 
be found, of a freedom of thought and action, originating with their 
first existence as a nation, they are in fact the most staunch abettors 
of the disgusting traffic in human flesh and blood, and a selfish and 
bigoted people. Who will compare the enlightened liberty of an 
Englishman with the unrestrained, republican, licentiousness of an 
American ? 

We can promise Mr. Dickens a warm reception, if he ever revisits 
Yankee shores. We “guess” the Life and Adventures of Martin 
Chuzzlewit will make them “rile up pretty considerably smart ;” 
and many a “* dander’ is at this time “‘ riz” never to be cooled, till 


a complete vengeance on the “ Britishers” has been obtained. When 
will that be ? 
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Art. XI.—German’ Experiences; addressed to the English ; both Stayers at 
Home and Goers Abroad. By Wittiam Howirt. 





Wit1iam Howirt has much to say inthis volume, not overflattering to Ger- 
many and the Germans. His tone seems to have become considerably 
lowered and modified since he first took up his residence among the people 
whom he describes, having discovered faults and absurdities sufficent to 
make him relish the ways and the remembrances of Old England with a 
double zest. He sees great defects and positive blemishes in the country 
where he has gathered these experiences,—political and institutional, private 
and personal,—the restrictions upon the freedom of speech and action which 
have been imposed upon the inhabitants "meeting with his hearty condemna- 
tion and utter distaste. At the same time he is still not insensible to the advan- 
tages and the peculiar indulgences which the Germans enjoy, not a few of these 
pleasant things and oecasions contrasting strongly with certain of the artifi- 
cial and class modes which obtain in his own native country. We must 
make room for a summary of foreign superiorities over the money-seeking 
and the feverishly anxious races so familiar to him at home. The passage, 
besides serving the purpose in the way of making striking comparisons, 
conveys in a smal] space a wide view of German every-day life; and as 
such we quote it approvingly. 


* What now, amongstthe Germans, strikes every liberal lover of his coun- 
try, every man who has no motive but to see the truth and spread it, espe- 
cially in our own beloved country? He sees a simple, and less feverish 
state of existence. He sees a greater portion of popular content diffused 
by a more equal distribution of property. He sees a less convulsive strain- 
ing after the accumulation of enormous fortunes. He sees a less incessant 
devotion to the mere business of money-making, and consequently a less 
intense selfishness of spirit; a more genial and serene enjoyment of life, a, 
more intellectual embellishment of it with music and domestic entertain- 
ment. He sees the means of existence kept, by the absence of ruinous 
taxation, of an enormous debt recklessly and lavishly piled on the public shoul- 
ders, by the absence of restrictions on the importation of articles of food, 
cheap and easy of acquisition. He sees, wherever he goes, in great cities or 
small towns, every thing done for the public enjoyment. Public walks, 
beautifully planted, and carefully accommodated with seats at convenient dis- 
tances for the public to rest at leisure. He sees these walks laid out where- 
ever it be possible. Old town walls and ramparts are converted into pro- 
menades, commanding by their elevation the finest prospects over town and 
country. The whole of city or town is encircled by them. Thus, the old 
as well as the young can ascend from the heat and dust and hurry of the 
streets, and enjoy the freshest air, and the most lively and yet soothing 
Scenes in the streets below on one hand, or gaze into the green fields and 
hills around. It is delightful to see on fine days the greyheaded fathers of a 
city thus seated on these airy walks beneath their favourite limes, and enjoy- 
ing their chat together over old times, while within a few steps of home their 
eyes can still wander over those distant scenes whither their feet no 
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longer can carry them. If there be an old castle in the suburbs of any of 
their towns, it is not shut up, but its gardens and its very walls and courts 
and fosses are laid out in lovely walks, and the whole place is made the 
favourite resort and enjoyment of the whole population. There’a coffee- 
house or cassino is sure to be found; and there beneath the summer trees, 
old and young, rich and poor, sit and partake of their coffee, wine, and other 
refreshment, while some old tower near is converted into an orchestra, and 
sends down the finest music for the general delight. He sees all sorts of 
gardens, even to the royal ones, and all sorts of estates, kept open for the 
public observation and passage through them ; he sees the woods and forests 
all open to the foot and spirit of the delighted lover of nature and of solitude. 
He sees all public amusements and enjoyments, as theatrical and musical 
representations, the very highest of this kind, kept cheap and accessible to all. 
There are no operas there with boxes let at 300/. per annum, with seats in 


the pit at half-a-guinea each. Twenty-pence is the price of gentility itself; 


and for five pence may be heard, and in a good place, the finest operas per- 
formed by the finest singers in the country. For fourpence may be attended 
the finest out-of-door concerts of Strauss or Lanner, in the capital of Austria 
itself. He sees education kept equally cheap in school and university ; kept 
within the reach of all for the free use of all; and the school so systematized 
as to answer the various requirings of every varied class or profession. He 
sees the church kept cheap, and the churches open and free to one man as 
well as another, without pews and property, where all should be open, the 
common meeting-place of the common family before the common Father. 
He sees no churchrates imposed on stubborn and refractory consciences, but 
a voluntary contribution, left to the voluntary attender of divine service. 
He sees musical and singing societies encouraged amongst the people, where 
the working classes, when the labours of the day are done, can meet and 
enjoy a refining treat. He sees these civilizing and refining influences ex- 
tended over the open-air enjoyments of the Sundays and holidays of the 
common people in city and country.” 





Arr. XII.— The Dark Ages ; a Series of Essays, intended to illustrate the 
State of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and 
Twelfth Centuries. By the Rev. S. R. Mairtanp, F.R.S., &c. 


Mr, Maitianp ably combats, and with a display of extensive and minute 
research, the doctrine which has long been current among Protestants, even 
with a proverbial authority, that the institutions, the monastic orders, the 
learning, the religion, &c., of the medizeval ages of Europe, were nothing 
better than utter darkness and grossest superstition. He fully and plainly 
shows that the representations that have long obtained amongst us on the 
subject of the Middle Ages,—that the accounts given by Robertson and 
other historians of note, relative to the centuries named, have been exagge- 
rations, indiscriminate assertions, and even sometimes dishonest reports, — 
either taken at second-hand, and credulously, or perverted to serve a pur- 
pose. Of late years, however, there has been a tendency to a fairer appre- 
ciation of the services done by monasteries and monks, both to the eras in 
which they flourished and to the interests of the latest and most enlightened 
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times. Mr, Maitland’s work will help still further to establish this more 
liberal and agreeable view of the subject, and direct the student of history to 
a more rational and profitable mode of pursuing his independent investiga- 
tion. We quote two passages :— 


‘‘ It is impossible to get even a superficial knowledge of the medizval 
history of Europe, without seeing how greatly the world of that period was 
indebted to the Monastic Orders ; and feeling that, whether they were good 
or bad in other matters, monasteries were beyond all price in those days of 
misrule and turbulence, as places.where (it may be imperfectly, yet better 
than elsewhere) God was worshipped—as a quiet and religious refuge for 
helpless infancy and old age, a shelter of respectful sympathy for the orphan 
maiden and the desolate widow—as central points whence agriculture was to 
spread over bleak hills, and barren downs, and marshy plains, and deal its 
bread to millions perishing with hunger and its pestilential train—as reposi- 
tories of the learning which then was, and well-springs for the learning 
which was to be—as nurseries of art and science, giving the stimulus, the 
means, and the reward to invention, andaggregating around them every head 
that could devise, and every hand that could execute—as the nucleus of the 
city which in after-days of pride should crown its palaces and bulwarks with 
thé towering cross of its cathedral.” 


| The other passage has a more particular application, serving to correct the 
notion that the Bible was a sealed, a forbidden, and an unread book-during 
the monastic periods:— 


“ Anselm bishop of Lucca, who died in the year 1086, according to his 
contemporary biographer, ‘knew almost all the holy scriptures by heart ; 
and as soon as he was asked, would tell what each and all the holy expositors 
thought on any particular point.’ I think that I have referred to what William 
of Malmesbury, who lived within fifty years of the time, safs of Wulstan 
bishop of Worcester’s custom of repeating the whole psalter on his journeys, to 
keep his attendant clerks from such vain talk as is the common snare of tra- 
vellers ; but I will heré add his testimony, that ‘ lying, standing, walking, sit- 
ting, he had always a psalm on his lips, always Christ in his heart.’ Hariulf 
abbot of Aldemburg, and Lisiard bishop of Soissons, contemporaries and 
biographers of Arnold bishop of Soissons, who died in the year 1087, 
tells us, that he did not speak a single word to any creature during three 
years and afhalf which he spent in constant reading of the word of God, and 
meditation upon it. The contemporary biographer of Thierry abbot of 
St. Hubert in the Ardennes says, that he wasso assiduous in reading the 
holy scriptures that he knew them by heart, and could quickly resolve even the 
most difficult and obscure questions respecting them. Of Wolphelm, abbot 
of Brunwillers near Cologne, who lived until the year 1091, his disciple 
says, that he so profited in the reading of the scriptures that what he once 
read he never forgot. This may perhaps be meant to refer to more general 
theological reading ; but he adds, ‘It is also worth while to mention that 
this man of the Lord caused the whole of the Old and New Testament to be 
read through every year. The four gospels, however, as they could not be 
read at the same time, and in the same order, as the other books, he ap- 


pointed to be read at four periods of the year, by four deacons, in the four 
tides of the cloisters.’” 
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Art. XIII.-—Walks in the Country. By Lord Lricu. 


A collection of miscellaneous pieces on subjects that would naturally enough 
present themselves to the mind of a man of the order, the character, the 
accomplishments, and the amiabilities of the author. There is more of 
grace than power in the poems ; a refined and captivating spirit, rather than 
originality, pervades the collection. Yet there is little that is commonplace, 
and nothing that does not seem to have come honestly from the heart, warm 
and willing. The small volume will always be a delightful companion 
during a walk in the country. 





Art. XIV.—A Treatise on the Science of Trade as applied to Legislation. 
By Georce Barine Kemp, Esq. 


A small contribution to the science of Political Economy, and forming part 
of a more extended plan and range of treatment, Mr. Kemp having designed 
it to follow a work on Currency and Capital. He has however been advised 
to give the T'’reatise precedence, it having been thought that there was need 
to have such views as he maintains promptly put forward relative to com- 
petition, its nature and consequences. 





Arr. XV.—Medals of Creation; or First Lessons in Geology, and in the 
Study of Organic Remains, By G. A. Mantetz, LL.D. 


Medals of Creation and Organic Remains may be regarded as the 
same things in the meaning of Dr. Mantell; and to the study of these 
fossils the present volume is intended to constitute a fitting introduction, 
and this too for more than one class of persons. The introductory portion 
addresses itself to the popular reader who may only desire to obtain a general 
knowledge of the subject. To the inquirer, again, who has the formation 
of a collection of fossils in view, the whole of the volume has matter that is 
important for him to read and toremember; while by the thorough student 
the whole of the book should be mastered, with a scientific and searching 
attention, before its contents and its purpose can be fairly met and pro- 
nounced upon. It is our opinion, however, that for the more popular and 
the simpler ends contemplated, the volume is best contrived. At the same 
time the arrangement and the compressed matter of it are such as perhaps 
cannot anywhere be found in such a satisfactory form and compass, The 
book is very handsome and contains many illustrated cuts. 
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